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CHAPTER FIFTY-SIX 

The Maypole cronies, little dreaming of the change so 
soon to come upon their favorite haunt, struck through the 
Forest path upon their way to London; and avoiding the 
main road, which was hot and dusty, kept to the by-paths 
and the fields. As they drew nearer to their destination, they 
began to make inquiries of the people whom they passed con- 
cerning the riots, and the truth or falsehood of the stories 
they had heard. The answers went far beyond any intelli- 
gence that had spread to quiet Chigwell. One man told them 
that that afternoon the Guards, conveying to Newgate some 
rioters who had been re-examined, had been set upon by the 
mob, and compelled to retreat ; another, that the houses of 
two witnesses near Clare Market were about to be pulled 
down when he came away; another, that Sir George Sa- 
ville’s house in Leicester Fields was to be burned that night, 
and that it would go hard with Sir George if he fell into the 
people’s hands, as it was he who had brought in the Catholic 
bill. All accounts agreed that the mob were out in stronger 
numbers and more numerous parties than had yet appeared; 
that the streets were unsafe; that no man’s house or life was 
worth an hour’s purchase ; that the public consternation was 
increasing every moment; and that many families had al- 
ready fled the city. One fellow who wore the popular color 
damned them for not having cockades in their hats, and bade 
them set a good watch to-morrow night upon the prison 

( 7 ) 
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doors, for the locks would have a straining; another asked if 
they were fireproof, that they walked abroad without the dis- 
tinguishing mark of all good and true men; and a third, who 
rode on horseback, and was quite alone, ordered them to 
throw, each man a shilling, in his hat, toward the support of 
the rioters. Although they were afraid to refuse compliance 
with this demand, and were much alarmed by these reports, 
they agreed, having come so far, to go forward and see the 
real state of things with their own eyes. So they pushed on 
quicker, as men do who are excited by portentous news ; and 
ruminating on what they had heard, spoke little to each other. 

It was now night, and as they came nearer to the city, 
they had dismal confirmation of this intelligence in three 
great fires, all close together, which burned fiercely, and 
were gloomily reflected in the sky. Arriving in the imme- 
diate suburbs, they found that almost every house had chalked 
upon its door, in large characters, “No Popery,” that the 
shops were shut, and that alarm and anxiety were depicted in 
every face they passed. 

Noting these things with a degree of apprehension which 
neither of the three cared to impart, in its full extent, to his 
companions, they came to a turnpike gate, which was shut. 
They were passing through the turnstile on the path, when a 
horseman rode up from London at a hard gallop, and called 
to the toll-keeper, in a voice of great agitation, to open quick- 
ly in the name of God. 

The adjuration was so earnest and vehement that the 
man, with a lantern in his hand, came running out — toll- 
keeper though he was — and was about to throw the gate open, 
when happening to look behind him, he exclaimed, “Good 
Heaven, what’s that? Another fire!” 

At this the three turned their heads, and saw in the dis- 
tance — straight in the direction whence they had come — a 
broad sheet of flame, casting a threatening light upon the 
clouds, which glimmered as though the conflagration were 
behind them, and showed like a wrathful sunset. 

“My mind misgives me,” said the horseman, “or I know 
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from what far building those flames come. Don’t stand 
aghast, my good fellow. Open the gate!” 

“Sir,” cried the man, laying his hand upon his horse’s 
bridle as he let him through; “I know you now, sir; be ad- 
vised by me; do not go on. I saw them pass, and know 
what kind of men they are. You will be murdered.” 

“So be it!” said the horseman, looking intently toward 
the fire, and not at him who spoke. 

“But, sir — sir,” cried the man, grasping at his rein more 
tightly yet, “if you do go on, wear the blue ribbon. Here, 
sir,” he added, taking one from his own hat, “it’s necessity, 
not choice, that makes me wear it ; it’s love of life and home, 
sir. Wear it for this one night, sir; only for this one night.” 

“Do!” cried the three friends, pressing round his horse. 
“Mr. Haredale — worthy sir — good gentleman — pray be per- 
suaded.” 

“Who’s that?” cried Mr. Ha redale, stooping down to 
look. “Did I hear Daisy’s voice?” 

“You did, sir,” cried the little man. “Do be persuaded, 
sir. This gentleman says very true. Your life may hang 
upon it.” 

“Are you,” said Mr. Haredale abruptly, “afraid to come 
with me?” 

“I, sir? N-n-no.” 

“Put that ribbon in your hat. If we meet the rioters 
swear that I took you prisoner for wearing it. I will tell 
them so with my own lips ; for, as I hope for mercy when I 
die, I will take no quarter from them, nor shall they have 
quarter from me, if we come hand to hand to-night. Up 
here — behind me — quick! Clasp me tight round the body, 
and fear nothing.” 

In an instant they were riding away at full gallop, in a 
dense cloud of dust, and speeding on like hunters in a dream. 

It was well the good horse knew the road he traversed, 
for never once — no, never once in all the journey — did Mr. 
Haredale cast his eyes upon the ground, or turn them, for an 
instant, from the light toward which they sped so madly. 
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Once he said in a low voice, “It is my house,” but that was 
the only time he spoke. When they came to dark and doubt- 
ful places he never forgot to put his hand upon the little man 
to hold him more seourely in his seat, but he kept his head 
erect, and his eyes fixed on the fire, then and always. 

The road was dangerous enough, for they went the near- 
est way — headlong — far from the highway — by lonely lanes 
and paths, where wagon wheels had worn deep ruts; where 
hedge and ditch hemmed in the narrow strip of ground; and 
tall trees, arching overhead, made it profoundly dark. But 
on, on, on, with neither stop nor stumble, till they reached the 
Maypole door, and could plainly see that the fire began to 
fade, as if for want of fuel. 

“Down — for one moment — for but one moment,” said Mr. 
Haredale, helping Daisy to the ground, and following him- 
self. “Willet — Willet — where are my niece and servants? — 
Willetl” 

Crying to him distractedly, he rushed into the bar. — The 
landlord bound and fastened to his chair ; the place disman- 
tled, stripped, and pulled about his ears — nobody could have 
taken shelter here. 

He was a strong man, accustomed to restrain himself, 
and suppress his strong emotions ; but this preparation for 
what was to follow — though he had seen that fire burning, 
and knew that his house must be razed to the ground — was 
more than he could bear. He covered his face with his hands 
for a moment, and turned away his head. 

“Johnny, Johnny,” said Solomon — and the simple-hearted 
fellow cried outright, and wrung his hands — “oh, dear old 
Johnny, here’s a change! That the Maypol^bar should come 
to this, and we should live to see it! The old Warren too, 
Johnny — Mr. Haredale — oh, Johnny, what a piteous sight 
this is!” 

Pointing to Mr. Haredale as he said these words, little 
Solomon Daisy put his elbows on the back of Mr. Willet’s 
chair, and fairly blubbered on his shoulder. 

While Solomon was speaking, old John sat, mute as a 
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stock- fish, staring at him with an unearthly glare, and dis- 
playing, by every possible symptom, entire and complete un- 
consciousness. But, when Solomon was silent again, John 
followed, with his great round eyes, the direction of his looks, 
and did appear to have some dawning distant notion that 
somebody had come to see him. 

“You know us, don’t you, Johnny?” said the little clerk, 
rapping himself on the breast. “Daisy, you know — Chigwell 
Church — bell-ringer — little desk on Sundays — eh, Johnny?” 

Mr. Willet reflected for a few moments, and then mut- 
tered, as it Were mechanically: “Let us sing to the praise 
and glory of — ” 

“Yes, to be sure,” cried the little man hastily; “that’s it 
— that’s me, Johnny. You’re all right now, an’t you? Say 
you’re all right, Johnny.” 

“All right?” pondered Mr. Willet, as if that were a mat- 
ter entirely between himself and his conscience. “All right? 
Ah!” 

“They haven’t been misusing you with sticks, or pokers, 
or any other blunt instruments — have they, Johnny?” asked 
Solomon, with a very anxious glance at Mr. Willet’s head. 
“They didn’t beat you, did they?” 

John knitted his brow; looked downward, as if he were 
mentally engaged in some arithmetical calculation; then up- 
ward, as if the total would not come at his call ; then at Solo- 
mon Daisy, from his eyebrow to his shoe-buckle ; then very 
slowly round the bar. And then a great, round, leaden-look“ 
ing, and not at all transparent tear came rolling out of each 
eye, and he said, as he shook his head : 

“If they’d only had the goodness to murder me, I’d have 
thanked ’em kindly.” 

“No, no, no, don’t say that, Johnny,” whimpered his lit- 
tle friend. “It’s very, very bad, but not quite so bad as that. 
No, no!” 

“Lookee here, sir!” cried John, turning his rueful eyes 
on Mr. Haredale, who had dropped on one knee, and was 
hastily beginning to untie his bonds. “Lookee here, sir! 
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The very maypole— the old dumb maypole— stares in at the 
winder, as if it said, ‘John Willet, John Willet, let’s go and 
pitch ourselves in the nighest pool of water as is deep enough 
to hold us; for our day is over!’ ” 

“Don’t, Johnny, don’t,” cried his friend; no less affected 
by this mournful effort of Mr. Willet’s imagination than by 
the sepulchral tone in which he had spoken for the maypole. 
“Please don’t, Johnny!” 

“Tour loss is great, and your misfortune a heavy one,” 
said Mr. Haredale, looking restlessly toward the door; “and 
this is not a time to comfort you. If it were, I am in no con- 
dition to do so. Before I leave you, tell me one thing, and 
try to tell me plainly, I implore you. Have you seen or 
heard of Emma?’ 

“Ho!” said Mr. Willet. 

“Hor any one but these bloodhounds?” 

“Ho!” 

“They rode away, I trust in Heaven, before these dread- 
ful scenes began,” said Mr. Haredale, who, between his agi- 
tation, his eagerness to mount his horse again, and the dex- 
terity with which the cords were tied, had scarcely yet 
undone one knot. “A knife, Daisy !” 

“You didn’t,” said John, looking about as though he had 
lost his pocket-handkerchief, or some such slight article — 
“either of you gentlemen — see — a — a coffin anywhere, did 
you?” 

“Willet!” cried Mr. Haredale. Solomon dropped the 
knife, and instantly becoming limp from head to foot, ex- 
claimed, “Good gracious!” 

“ — Because,” said John, not at all regarding them, “a 
dead man called a little time ago, on his way yonder. I 
could have told you what name was on the plate, if he had 
brought his coffin with him, and left it behind. If he didn’t, 
it don’t signify.” 

His landlord, who had listened to these words with breath- 
less attention, started that moment to his feet; and, without 
a word, drew Solomon Daisy to the door, mounted his horse, 
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took him up behind again, and flew rather than galloped to- 
ward the pile of ruins, which that day’s sun had shone upon, 
a stately house. Mr. Willet stared after them, listened, 
looked down upon himself to make quite sure that he was 
still unbound, and, without any manifestation of impatience, 
disappointment, or surprise, gently relapsed into the condition 
from which he had so imperfectly recovered. 

Mr. Haredale tied his horse to the trunk of a tree, and 
grasping his companion’s arm, stole softly along the footpath, 
and into what had been the garden of his house. He stopped 
for an instant to look upon its smoking walls, and at the stars 
that shone through the roof and floor upon the heap of crum- 
bling ashes. Solomon glanced timidly in his face, but his lips 
were tightly pressed together, a resolute and stern expression 
sat upon his brow, and not a tear, a look, or gesture indicat- 
ing grief, escaped him. 

He drew his sword; felt for a moment in his breast, as 
though he carried other arms about him ; then, grasping Sol- 
omon by the wrist again, went with a cautious step all round 
the house. He looked into every doorway and gap in the 
wall; retraced his steps at every rustling of the air among 
the leaves; and searched in every shadowed nook with out- 
stretched hands. Thus they made the circuit of the building; 
but they returned to the spot from which they had set out, 
without encountering any human being, or finding the least 
trace of any concealed straggler. 

After a short pause, Mr. Haredale shouted twice or thrice. 
Then cried aloud, “Is there any one in hiding here who 
knows my voice? There is nothing to fear now. If any of 
my people are here, I entreat them to answer!” He called 
them all by name; his voice was echoed in many mournful 
tones; then all was silent as before. 

They were standing near the foot of the turret where the 
alarm bell hung. The fire had raged there, and the floors 
had been sawn, and hewn, and beaten down, besides. It was 
open to the night; but a part of the staircase still remained, 
winding upward from a great mound of dust and cinders. 
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Fragments of the jagged and broken steps offered an insecure 
and giddy footing here and there, and then were lost again 
behind protruding angles of the wall, or in the deep shadows 
cast upon it by other portions of the ruin; for by this time 
the moon had risen, and shone brightly. 

As they stood here, listening to the echoes as they died 
away, and hoping in vain to hear a voice they knew, some of 
the ashes in this turret slipped and rolled down. Startled by 
the least noise in that melancholy place, Solomon looked up 
at his companion’s face, and saw that he had turned toward 
the spot, and that he watched and listened keenly. 

He covered the little man’s mouth with his hand, and 
looked again. Instantly, with kindling eyes he bade him on 
his life keep still, and neither speak nor move. Then holding 
his breath, and stooping down, he stole into the turret, with 
his drawn sword in his hand, and disappeared. 

Terrified to be left there by himself, under such desolate 
circumstances, and after all he had seen and heard that night, 
Solomon would have followed, but there had been something 
in Mr. Haredale’s manner and his look, the recollection of 
which held him spellbound. He stood rooted to the spot ; and, 
scarcely venturing to breathe, looked up with mingled fear 
and wonder. 

Again the ashes slipped and rolled— very, very softly — 
again — and then again, as though they crumbled underneath 
the tread of a stealthy foot. And now a figure was dimly 
visible; climbing very softly ; and often stopping to look down ; 
now it pursued its difficult way; and now it was hidden from 
the view again. 

It emerged once more into the shadowy and uncertain 
light — higher now, but not much, for the way was steep and 
toilsome, and its progress very slow. What phantom of the 
brain did he pursue ; and why did he look down so constantly? 
He knew he was alone. Surely his mind was not affected by 
that night’s loss and agony. He was not about to throw 
himself headlong from the summit of the tottering wall. Solo- 
mon turned sick, and clasped his hands. His limbs trembled 
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beneath him, and a cold sweat broke out upon his pallid 
face. 

If he complied with Mr. Haredale’s last injunction now, it 



FLUNG ITSELF UPON THE FOREMOST ONE, KNELT DOWN UPON ITS BREAST, AND CLUTCHED 
ITS THROAT WITH BOTH HANDS 


was because he had not the power to speak or move. He 
strained his gaze, and fixed it on a patch of moonlight, into 
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which, if he continued to ascend, he must soon emerge. 
When he appeared there, he would try to call to him. 

Again the ashes slipped and crumbled ; some stones rolled 
down, and fell with a dull, heavy sound upon the ground be- 
low. He kept his eyes upon the piece of moonlight. The 
figure was coming on, for its shadow was already thrown 
upon the wall. Now it appeared — and now looked round at 
him — and now — 

The horror-stricken clerk uttered a scream that pierced the 
air, and cried, “The ghost! The ghost!” 

Long before the echo of his cry had died away, another 
form rushed out into the light, flung itself upon the foremost 
one, knelt down upon its breast, and clutched its throat with 
both hands. 

“Villain!” cried Mr. Haredale, in a terrible voice — for it 
was he. “Dead and buried, as all men supposed through 
your infernal arts, but reserved by Heaven for this — at last — 
at last — I have you. You, whose hands are red with my 
brother’s blood, and that of his faithful servant, shed to con- 
ceal your own atrocious guilt. — You, Rudge, double murderer 
and monster, I arrest you in the name of God, who has deliv- 
ered you into my hands. No. Though you had the strength 
of twenty men,” he added, as the murderer writhed and 
struggled, “you could not escape me, or loosen my grasp 
to-night!” 


CHAPTER FIFTY-SEVEN 

Barnaby, armed as we have seen, continued to pace up 
and down before the stable door ; glad to be alone again, and 
heartily rejoicing in the unaccustomed silence and tranquil- 
lity. After the whirl of noise and riot in which the last two 
days had been passed, the pleasures of solitude and peace 
were enhanced a thousand-fold. He felt quite happy; and, 
as be leaned upon his staff and mused, a bright smile over- 
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spread his face, and none but cheerful visions floated into his 
brain. 

Had he no thoughts of her whose sole delight he was, and 
whom he had unconsciously plunged in such bitter sorrow 
and such deep affliction? Oh, yes ! She was at the heart of 
all his cheerful hopes and proud reflections. It was she whom 
all this honor and distinction were to gladden; the joy and 
profit were for her. What delight it gave her to hear of the 
bravery of her poor boy ! Ah ! He would have known that, 
without Hugh’s telling him. And what a precious thing it 
was to know she lived so happily, and heard with so much 
pride (he pictured to himself her look when they told her) 
that he was in such high esteem; bold among the boldest, 
and trusted before them all. And when these frays were 
over, and the good lord had conquered his enemies, and they 
were all at peace again, and he and she were rich, what hap- 
piness they would have in talking of these troubled times 
when he was a great soldier; and when they sat alone to- 
gether in the tranquil twilight, and she had no longer reason 
to be anxious for the morrow, what pleasure would he have 
in the reflection that this was his doing — his — poor foolish 
Barnaby ’s; and in patting her on the cheek, and saying with 
a merry laugh, “Am I silly now, mother — am I silly now?” 

With a lighter heart and step, and eyes the brighter for 
the happy tear that dimmed them for a moment, Barnaby 
resumed his walk; and singing gayly to himself, kept guard 
upon his quiet post. 

His comrade Grip, the partner of his watch, though fond 
of basking in the sunshine, preferred to-day to walk about the 
stable ; having a great deal to do in the way of scattering the 
straw, hiding under it such small articles as had been casually 
left about, and haunting Hugh’s bed, to which he seemed to 
have taken a particular attachment. Sometimes Barnaby 
looked in and called him, and then he came hopping out; but 
he merely did this as a concession to his master’s weakness, 
and soon returned again to his own grave pursuits; peering 
into the straw with his bill, and rapidly covering up the place, 
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as if, Midas-like, he were whispering secrets to the earth, and 
burying them; constantly busying himself upon the sly; and 
affecting, whenever Barnaby came past, to look up in the 
clouds and have nothing whatever on his mind; in short, 
conducting himself, in, many respects, in a more than usually 
thoughtful, deep, and mysterious manner. 

As the day crept on, Barnaby, who had no directions for- 
bidding him to eat and drink upon his post, but had been, on 
the contrary, supplied with a bottle of beer and a basket of 
provisions, determined to break his fast, which he had not 
done since morning. To this end, he sat down on the ground 
before the door, and, putting his staff across his knees in case 
of alarm or surprise, summoned Grip to dinner. 

This call the bird obeyed with great alacrity; crying, as 
he sidled up to his master, “I’m a devil, I’m a Polly, I’m a 
kettle, I’m a Protestant, No Popery!” Having learned this 
latter sentiment from the gentry among whom he had lived 
of late, he delivered it with uncommon emphasis. 

“Well said, Grip!” cried his master, as he fed him with 
the daintiest bits. “Well said, old boy!” 

“Never say die, bow wow wow, keep up your spirits, Grip 
Grip Grip, Holloa! We’ll all have tea, I’m a Protestant ket- 
tle, No Popery!” cried the raven. 

“Gordon for ever, Grip!” cried Barnaby. 

The raven, placing his head upon the ground, looked at 
his master sidewise, as though he would have said, “Say that 
again!” Perfectly understanding his desire, Barnaby re- 
peated the phrase a great many times. The bird listened 
with profound attention ; sometimes repeating the popular cry 
in a low voice, as if to compare the two, and try if it would 
at all help him to this new accomplishment; sometimes flap- 
ping' his wings or barking; and sometimes, in a kind of des- 
peration, drawing a multitude of corks with extraordinary 
viciousness. 

Barnaby was so intent upon his favorite that he was not 
at first aware of the approach of two persons on horseback, 
who were riding at a foot-pace, and coming straight toward 
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his post. When he perceived them, however, which he did 
when they were within some fifty yards of him, he jumped 
hastily up, and ordering Grip within doors, stood with both 
hands on his staff, waiting until he should know whether 
they were friends or foes. 

He had hardly done so when he observed that those who 
advanced were a gentleman and his servant. Almost at the 
same moment he recognized Lord George Gordon, before 



PUTTING HIS STAFF ACROSS HIS KNEES IN CASK OF ALARM OR SURPRISE) SUMMONED 
GRIP TO DINNER 


whom he stood uncovered, with his eyes turned toward the 
ground. 

“Good-day!” said Lord George, not reining in his horse 
until he was close beside him. “Well?” 

“All quiet, sir, all safe!” cried Barnaby. “The rest are 
away — they went by that path — that one. A grand party!” 

“Ay?” said Lord George, looking thoughtfully at him. 
“And you?” 

“Oh! They left me here to watch — to mount guard — to 
keep everything secure till they come back. I’ll do it, sir, for 
your sake. You’re a good gentleman ; a kind gentleman — 
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ay, you are. There are many against you, but we’ll be a 
match for them, never fear!” 

“ What’s that?” said Lord George — pointing to the raven, 
who was peeping out of the stable door — but still looking 
thoughtfully, and in some perplexity, it seemed, at Barnaby. 

“Why, don’t you know?” retorted Barnaby with a won- 
dering laugh. “Not know what he is! A bird, to be sure. 
My bird — my friend — Grip.” 

“A devil, a kettle, a Grip, a Polly, a Protestant, No Pop- 
ery!” cried the raven. 

“Though, indeed,” added Barnaby, laying his hand upon 
the neck of Lord George’s horse, and speaking softly; “you 
had good reason to ask me what he is, for sometimes it puz- 
zles me — and I am used to him — to think he’s only a bird. 
He’s my brother, Grip is — always with me — always talking 
— always merry — eh, Grip?” 

The raven answered by an affectionate croak, and hopping 
on his master’s arm, which he held downward for that pur- 
pose, submitted with an air of perfect indifference to be 
fondled, and turned his restless, curious eye, now upon Lord 
George, and now upon Ms man. 

Lord George, biting his nails in a discomfited manner, re- 
garded Barnaby for some time in silence; then, beckoning to 
Ms servant, said: 

“Come hither, John.” 

John Grueby touched his hat and came. 

“Have you ever seen this young man before?” his master 
asked in a low voice. 

“Twice, my lord,” said John. “I see him in the crowd 
last night and Saturday.” 

“Did — did it seem to you that his manner was at all wild, 
or strange?” Lord George demanded, faltering. 

“Mad,” said John, with emphatic brevity. 

“And why do you think him mad, sir?” said his master, 
speaking in a peevish tone. “Don’t use that word too freely. 
Why do you tMnk him mad?” 

“My lord,” John Grueby answered, “look at his dress, 
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look at his eyes, look at his restless way, hear him cry, ‘No 
Popery I* Mad, my lord.” 

“So, because one man dresses unlike another,” returned 
his angry master, glancing at himself, “and happens to differ 
from other men in his carriage and manner, and to advocate 
a great cause which the corrupt and irreligious desert, he is 
to be accounted mad, is he?” 

“Stark, staring, raving, roaring mad, my lord,” returned 
the unmoved John. 

“Do you say this to my face?” cried his master, turning 
sharply upon him. 

“To any man, my lord, who asks me,” answered John. 

“Mr. Gashford, I find, was right,” said Lord George. 
“I thought him prejudiced, though I ought to have known 
a man like him better than to have supposed it possible!” 

“I shall never have Mr. Gashford ’s good word, my lord,” 
replied John, touching his hat respectfully, “and I don’t 
covet it.” 

“You are an ill-conditioned, most ungrateful fellow,” said 
Lord George, “a spy for anything I know. Mr. Gashford is 
perfectly correct, as I might have felt convinced he was. I 
have done wrong to retain you in my service. It is a tacit 
insult to him as my choice and confidential friend to do so, re- 
membering the cause you sided with on the day he was ma- 
ligned at Westminster. You will leave me to-night — nay, as 
soon as we reach home. The sooner the better.” 

“If it comes to that, I say so too, my lord. Let Mr. 
Gashford have his will. As to my being a spy, my lord, you 
know me better than to believe it, I am sure. I don’t know 
much about causes. My cause is the cause of one man 
against two hundred; and I hope it always will be.” 

“You have said quite enough,” returned Lord George, 
motioning him to go back. “I desire to hear no more.” 

“If you’ll let me add another word, my lord,” returned 
John Grueby, “I’d give this,silly fellow a caution not to stay 
here by himself. The proclamation is in a good many hands 
already, and it’s well known that he was concerned in the 
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business it relates to. He had better get to a place of safety 
if he can, poor creature.” 

“You hear what this man says?” cried Lord George, ad- 
dressing Barnaby, who had looked on and wondered while 
this dialogue passed. “He thinks you may be afraid to re- 
main upon your post, and are kept here perhaps against your 
will. What do you say?” 

“I think, young man,” said John, in explanation, “that 
the soldiers may turn out and take you ; and that if they do, 
you will certainly be hung by the neck till you’re dead — dead 
—dead — and I think you’d better go from here as fast as you 
can. That’s what 1 think.” 

“He’s a coward, Grip, a coward!” cried Barnaby, put- 
ting the raven on the ground, and shouldering his staff. 
“Let them come! Gordon for ever! Let them come!” 

“Ay!” said Lord George, “let them! Let us see who 
will venture to attack a power like ours ; the solemn league of 
a whole people. This a madman ! You have said well, very 
well. I am proud to be the leader of such men as you.” 
Bamaby’s heart swelled within his bosom as he heard these 
words. He took Lord George’s hand, and carried it to his 
lips; patted his horse’s crest, as if the affection and admira- 
tion he had conceived for the man extended to the animal he 
rode; then unfurled his flag, and proudly waving it, resumed 
his pacing up and down. 

Lord George, with a kindling eye and glowing cheek, took 
off his hat, and flourishing it above his head, bade him exult- 
ingly Farewell ! — then cantered off at a brisk pace ; after glanc- 
ing angrily round to see that his servant followed. Honest 
John set spurs to his horse, and rode after his master, but 
not before he had again warned Barnaby to retreat, with 
many significant gestures, which, indeed, he continued to 
make, and Barnaby to resist, until the windings of the road 
concealed them from each other’s view. 

Left to himself again, with a still higher sense of the im- 
portance of his post, and stimulated to enthusiasm by the spe- 
cial notice and encouragement of his leader, Barnaby walked 
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to and fro in a delicious trance rather than as a waking man. 
The sunshine which prevailed around was in his mind. He 
had but one desire ungratified. If she could only see him 
now! 

The day wore on ; its heat was gently giving place to the 
cool of evening; a light wind sprang up, fanning his long 
hair, and making the banner rustle pleasantly above his head. 
There was a freedom and freshness in the sound and in the 
time which chimed exactly with his mood. He was happier 
than ever. 

He was leaning on his staff, looking toward the declining 
sun, and reflecting with a smile that he stood sentinel at that 
moment over buried gold, when two or three figures ap- 
peared in the distance, making toward the house at a rapid 
pace, and motioning with their hands as though they urged 
its inmates to retreat from some approaching danger. As 
they drew nearer, they became more earnest in their gestures ; 
and they were no sooner within hearing than the foremost 
among them cried that the soldiers were coming up. 

At these words Barnaby furled his flag, and tied it round 
the pole. His heart beat high while he did so, but he had no 
more fear or thought of retreating than the pole itself. The 
friendly stragglers hurried past him, after giving him notice 
of his danger, and quickly passed into the house, where the 
utmost confusion immediately prevailed. As those within 
hastily closed the windows and the doors, they urged him by 
looks and signs to fly without loss of time, and called to him 
many times to do so; but he only shook his head indignantly 
in answer, and stood the firmer on his post. Finding that he 
was not to be persuaded, they took care of themselves ; and, 
leaving the place with only one old woman in it, speedily 
withdrew. 

As yet there had been no symptom of the news having 
any better foundation than in the fears of those who brought 
it, but The Boot had not been deserted five minutes, when 
there appeared, coming across the fields, a body of men who, 
it was easy to see, by the glitter of their arms and ornaments 
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in the sun, and by their orderly and regular mode of advano 
ing — for they came on as one man — were soldiers. In a very 
little time Bamaby knew that they were a strong detachment 
of the Foot Guards, having along with them two gentlemen 
in private clothes, and a small party of Horse; the latter 
brought up the rear, and were not in number more than six 
or eight. 

They advanced steadily ; neither quickening their pace as 
they came nearer, nor raising any cry, nor showing the least 
emotion or anxiety. Though this was a matter of course in 
the case of regular troops, even to Barnaby there was some- 
thing particularly impressive and disconcerting in it to one 
accustomed to the noise and tumult of an undisciplined mob. 
For all that, he stood his ground not a whit the less resolute- 
ly, and looked on undismayed. 

Presently they marched into the yard, and halted. The 
commanding officer dispatched a messenger to the horsemen, 
one of whom came riding back. Some words passed between 
them, and they glanced at Barnaby ; who well remembered 
the man he had unhorsed at Westminster, and saw him now 
before his eyes. The man, being speedily dismissed, saluted, 
and rode back to his comrades, who were drawn up apart at 
a short distance. 

The officer then gave the word to prime and load. The 
heavy ringing of the musket-stocks upon the ground, and the 
sharp and rapid rattling of the ramrods in their barrels, were 
a kind of relief to Barnaby, deadly though he knew the pur- 
port of such sounds to be. When this was done, other com- 
mands were given, and the soldiers instantaneously formed 
in single file all round the house and stables; completely en- 
circling them in every part, at a distance, perhaps, of some 
half-dozen yards ; at least, that seemed in Bamaby ’s eyes to 
be about the space left between himself and those who con- 
fronted him. The horsemen remained drawn up by them- 
selves as before. 

The two gentlemen in private clothes, who had kept aloof, 
now rode forward, one on either side the officer. The proc* 
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tarnation haying been produced and read by one of them, the 
officer called on Barnaby to surrender. 

He made no answer, but stepping within the door before 
which he had kept guard, held his pole crosswise to protect 
it. In the midst of a profound silence he was again called 
upon to yield. 

Still he offered no reply. Indeed, he had enough to do to 
run his eye backward and forward along the half-dozen men 
who immediately fronted him, and settle hurriedly within 
himself at which of them he would strike first when they 
pressed on him. He caught the eye of one in the center, and 
resolved to hew that fellow down, though he died for it. 

Again there was a dead silence, and again the same voice 
called upon him to deliver himself up. 

Next moment he was back in the stable, dealing blows 
about him like a madman. Two of the men lay stretched 
at his feet ; the one he had marked dropped first — he had a 
thought for that, even in the hot blood and hurry of the 
struggle. Another blow — another! Down, mastered, 
wounded in the breast by a heavy blow from the butt- 
end of a gun (he saw the weapon in the act of falling) — 
breathless — and a prisoner. 

An exclamation of surprise from the officer recalled him, 
in some degree, to himself. He looked round. Grip, after 
working in secret all the afternoon, and with redoubled vigor 
while everybody’s attention was distracted, had plucked away 
the straw from Hugh’s bed, and turned up the loose ground 
with his iron bill. The hole had been recklessly filled to the 
brim, and was merely sprinkled with earth. Golden cups, 
spoons, candlesticks, coined guineas — all the riches were re- 
vealed. 

They brought spades and a sack; dug up everything that 
was hidden there; and carried away more than two men 
could lift. They handcuffed him and bound his arms, 
searched him, and took away all he had. Nobody ques- 
tioned or reproached him, or seemed to have much curiosity 
about him. The two men he had stunned were carried off 
Vol. XXVI— *2 
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by their companions in the same business-like way in which 
everything else was done. Finally he was left under a guard 
of four soldiers with fixed bayonets, while the officer directed 
in person the search of the house and the other buildings con- 
nected with it. 

This was soon completed. The soldiers formed again in 
the yard; he was marched out, with his guard about him ; 
and ordered to fall in where a space was left. The others 
closed up all round, and so they moved away, with the 
prisoner in the center. 

When they came into the streets, he felt he was a sight; 
and, looking up as they passed quickly along, could see peo- 
ple running to the windows a little too late, and throwing up 
the sashes to look after him. Sometimes he met a staring 
face beyond the heads above him, or under the arms of his 
conductors, or peering down upon him from a wagon-top or 
coach-box; but this was all he saw, being surrounded by so 
many men. The very noises of the streets seemed muffled 
and subdued; and the air came stale and hot upon him, like 
the sickly breath of an oven. 

Tramp, tramp. Tramp, tramp. Heads erect, shoulders 
square, every man stepping in exact time — all so orderly and 
regular — nobody looking at him — nobody seeming conscious 
of his presence — he could hardly believe he was a Pris- 
oner. But at the word, though only thought, not spoken, 
he felt the handcuffs galling his wrists, the cord pressing 
his arms to his sides ; the loaded guns leveled at his head ; and 
those cold, bright, sharp, shining points turned toward him ; 
the mere looking down at which, now that he was bound and 
helpless, made the warm current of his life run cold. 


CHAPTER FIFTY-EIGHT 


They were not long in reaching the barracks, for the 
officer who commanded the party was desirous to avoid rous- 
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ing the people by the display of military force in the streets, 
and was humanely anxious to give as little opportunity as 
possible for any attempt at rescue; knowing that it must lead 
to bloodshed and loss of life, and that, if the civil authorities 
by whom he was accompanied empowered him to order his 
men to fire, many innocent persons would probably fall, 
whom curiosity or idleness had attracted to the spot. He 
therefore led the party briskly on, avoiding with a merciful 
prudence the more public and crowded thoroughfares, and 
pursuing those which he deemed least likely to be infested by 
disorderly persons. This wise proceeding not only enabled 
them to gain their quarters without any interruption, but 
completely baffled a body of rioters who had assembled in one 
of the main streets, through which it was considered certain 
they would pass, and who remained gathered together for the 
purpose of releasing the prisoner from their hands, long after 
they had deposited him in a place of security, closed the bar- 
rack gates, and set a double guard at every entrance for its 
better protection. 

Arrived at this place, poor Barnaby was marched into a 
stone-floored room, where there was a very powerful smell of 
tobacco, a strong thorough draught of air, and a great wooden 
bedstead, large enough for a score of men. Several soldiers 
in undress were lounging about, or eating trom tin cans; 
military accouterments dangled on rows of pegs along the 
whitewashed wall; and some half-dozen men lay fast asleep 
upon their backs, snoring in concert. After remaining here 
just long enough to note these things, he was marched out 
again, and conveyed across the parade-ground to another por- 
tion of the building. 

Perhaps a man never sees so much at a glance as when 
he is in a situation of extremity. The chances are a hundred 
to one, that if Barnaby had lounged in at the gate to look 
about him, he would have lounged out again with a very im- 
perfect idea of the place, and would have remembered very 
little about it. But, as he was taken handcuffed across the 
graveled area, nothing escaped his notice. The dry, arid 
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look of the dusty square, and of the bare brick building; the 
clothes hanging at some of the windows ; and the men in their 
shirt-sleeves and braces, lolling with half their bodies out of the 
others; the green sun-blinds at the officers’ quarters, and the 
little scanty trees in front; the drummer-boys practicing in a 
distant courtyard; the men on drill on the parade; the two 
soldiers carrying a basket between them, who winked to each 
other as he went by, and slyly pointed to their throats; the 
spruce sergeant who hurried past with a cane in his hand, 
and under his arm a clasped book with a vellum cover ; the 
fellows in the ground-floor rooms, furbishing and brushing 
up their different articles of dress, who stopped to look at 
him, and whose voices, as they spoke together, echoed loudly 
through the empty galleries and passages — everything, down 
to the stand of muskets before the guard-house, and the drum 
with a pipe-clayed belt attached, in one corner, impressed it- 
self upon his observation, as though he had noticed them in 
the same place a hundred times, or had been a whole day 
among them, in place of one brief hurried minute. 

He was taken into a small paved back-yard, and there 
they opened a great door, plated with iron, and pierced some 
five feet above the ground with a few holes to let in air and 
light. Into this dungeon he was walked straightway; and 
having locked him up there, and placed a sentry over him, 
they left him to his meditations. 

The cell, or black hole, for it had those words painted on 
the door, was very dark, and, having recently accommodated 
a drunken deserter, by no means clean. Barnaby felt his 
way to some straw at the further end, and looking toward the 
door, tried to accustom himself to the gloom, which, coming 
from the bright sunshine out of doors, was not an easy 
task. 

There was a kind of portico or colonnade outside, and this 
obstructed even the little light that at the best could have 
found its way through the small apertures in the door. The 
footsteps of the sentinel echoed monotonously as he paced its 
stone pavement to and fro (reminding Barnaby of the watch 
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he had so lately kept himself) ; and as he passed and repassed 
the door, he made the cell for an instant so black by the inter- 
position of his body that his going away again seemed like 
the appearance of a new ray of light, and was quite a cir- 
cumstance to look for. 

When the prisoner had sat some time upon the ground, 
gazing at the chinks, and listening to the advancing and re- 
ceding footsteps of his guard, the man stood still upon his 
post. Bamaby, quite unable to think, or to speculate on what 
would be done with him, had been lulled into a kind of doze 
by his regular pace; but his stopping roused him; and then 
he became aware that two men were in conversation under 
the colonnade, and very near the door of his cell. 

How long they had been talking there he could not tell, 
for he had fallen into an unconsciousness of his real position, 
and, when the footsteps ceased, was answering aloud some 
question which seemed to have been put to him by Hugh in 
the stable, though of the fancied purport, either of question 
or reply, notwithstanding that he awoke with the latter on 
his lips, he had no recollection whatever. The first words 
that reached his ears were these : 

“Why is he brought here, then, if he has to be taken 
away again so soon?” 

“Why, where would you have him go? Damme, he’s 
not as safe anywhere as among the king’s troops, is he? 
What would you do with him? Would you hand him over 
to a pack of cowardly civilians, that shake in their shoes till 
they wear the soles out, with trembling at the threats of the 
ragamuffins he belongs to?” 

“That’s true enough.” 

“True enough! I’ll tell you what. I wish, Tom Green, 
that I was a commissioned instead of a non-commissioned 
officer, and that I had the command of two companies— only 
two compaines — of my own regiment. Call me out to stop 
these riots — give me the needful authority, and half-a-dozen 
rounds of ball cartridge — ” 

“Ay I” said the other voice. “That’s all very well, but 
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they won't give the needful authority. If the magistrate 
won’t give the word, what’s the officer to do?” 

Not very well knowing, as it seemed, how to overcome 
this difficulty, the other man contented himself with damning 
the magistrates. 

“With all my heart,” said his friend. 

“Where’s the use of a magistrate?” returned the other 
voice. “What’s a magistrate in this case but an imper- 
tinent, unnecessary, unconstitutional sort of interference? 
Here’s a proclamation. Here’s a man referred to in that 
proclamation. Here’s proof against him, and a witness on 
the spot. Damme ! Take him out and shoot him, sir. Who 
wants a magistrate?” 

“When does he go before Sir John Fielding?” asked the 
man who had spoken first. 

“To-night at eight o’clock,” returned the other. “Mark 
what follows. The magistrate commits him to Newgate. 
Our people take him to Newgate. The rioters pelt our peo* 
pie. Our people retire before the rioters. Stones are thrown, 
insults are offered, not a shot’s fired. Why? Because of the 
magistrates. Damn the magistrates!” 

When he had in some degree relieved his mind by cursing 
the magistrates in various other forms of speech, the man 
was silent, save for a low growling, still having reference to 
those authorities, which from time to time escaped him. 

Barnaby, who had wit enough to know that this conversa- 
tion concerned, and very nearly concerned, himself, remained 
perfectly quiet until they ceased to speak, when he groped his 
way to the door, and peeping through the air-holes, tried to 
make out what kind of men they were to whom he had been 
listening. 

The one who condemned the civil power in such strong 
terms was a sergeant — engaged just then, as the streaming 
ribbons in his cap announced, on the recruiting service. He 
stood leaning sidewise against a pillar nearly opposite the door, 
and, as he growled to himself, drew figures on the pavement 
with his cane. The other man had his back toward the 
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dungeon, and Barnaby could only see his form. To judge 
from that, he was a gallant, manly, handsome fellow, but he 
had lost his left arm. It had been taken off between the 
elbow and the shoulder, and his empty coat-sleeve hung 
across his breast. 

It was probably this circumstance which gave him an in- 
terest beyond any that his companion could boast of, and at- 
tracted Barnaby’s attention. There was something soldierly 
in his bearing, and he wore a jaunty cap and jacket. Per- 
haps he had been in the service at one time or other. If he 
had, it could not have been very long ago, for he was but a 
young fellow now. 

“Well, well,” he said thoughtfully; “let the fault be 
where it may, it makes a man sorrowful to come back to old 
England, and see her in this condition.” 

“I suppose the pigs will join ’em next,” said the ser- 
geant, with an imprecation on the rioters, “now that the 
birds have set ’em the example.” 

“The birds 1” repeated Tom Green. 

“Ah— birds!” said the sergeant testily; “that’s English, 
an’t it?” 

“I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Go to the guard-house and see. You’ll find a bird there 
that’s got their cry as pat as any of ’em, and bawls ‘No 
Popery’ like a man — or like a devil, as he says he is. I 
shouldn’t wonder. The devil’s loose in London somewhere. 
Damme if I wouldn’t twist his neck round, on the chance, if 
I had my way.” 

The young man had taken two or three steps away, as if 
to go and see this creature, when he was arrested by the voice 
of Barnaby. 

“It’s mine,” he called out, half laughing and half weep- 
ing — “my pet, my friend Grip. Ha, ha, ha! Don’t hurt 
him, he has done no harm. I taught him ; it’s my fault. 
Let me have him, if you please. He’s the only friend I have 
left now. He’ll not dance, or talk, or whistle for you, I 
know; but he will for me, because he knows me, and loves 
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me — though you wouldn’t think it— very well. You wouldn’t 
hurt a bird, I’m sure. You’re a brave soldier, sir, and 
wouldn’t harm a woman or a child — no, no, nor a poor bird, 
I’m certain.” 

This latter adjuration was addressed to the sergeant, whom 
Barnaby judged from his red coat to be high in office, and 
able to seal Grip’s destiny by a word. But that gentleman, 
in reply, surlily damned him for a thief and rebel as he was, 
and with many disinterested imprecations on his own eyes, 
liver, blood, and body, assured him that if it rested with him 
to decide, he would put a final stopper on the bird, and his 
master too. 

“You talk boldly to a caged man,” said Barnaby in anger. 
“If I was on the other side of the door, and there were none 
to part us, you’d change your note — ay, you may toss your 
head — you would. Kill the bird— do. Kill anything you 
can, and so revenge yourself on those who, with their bare 
hands untied, could do as much to you.” 

Having vented his defiance, he flung himself into the 
furthest corner of his prison, and muttering, “Good-by, Grip 
— good-by, dear old Grip!” shed tears for the first time since 
he had been taken captive; and hid his face in the straw. 

He had had some fancy, at first, that the one-armed man 
would help him, or would give him a kind word in answer. 
He hardly knew why, but he hoped and thought so. The 
young fellow had stopped when he called out, and checking 
himself in the very act of turning round, stood listening to 
every word he said. Perhaps he built his feeble trust on 
this ; perhaps on his being young, and having a frank and 
honest manner. However that might be, he built on sand. 
The other went away directly he had finished speaking, and 
neither answered him nor returned. No matter. They were 
all against him here; he might have known as much. Good- 
by, old Grip, good-by! 

After some time they came and unlocked the door, and 
called to him to come out. He rose directly, and complied, 
for he would not have them think he was subdued or fright- 
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ened. He walked out like a man, and looked from face to 
face. 

None of them returned his gaze, or seemed to notice it. 
They marched him back to the parade by the way they had 
brought him, and there they halted, among a body of sol- 
diers, at least twice as numerous as that which had taken 
him prisoner in the afternoon. The officer he had seen before 
bade him, in a few brief words, take notice that if he at- 
tempted to escape, no matter how favorable a chance he 
might suppose he had, certain of the men had orders to fire 
upon him that moment. They then closed round him as be- 
fore, and marched him off again. 

In the same unbroken order they arrived at Bow Street, 
followed and beset on all sides by a crowd which was con- 
tinually increasing. Here he was placed before a blind gen- 
tleman, and asked if he wished to say anything. Not he. 
What had he got to tell them? After a very little talking, 
which he was careless of, and quite indifferent to, they told 
him he was to go to Newgate, and took him away. 

He went out into the street, so surrounded and hemmed 
in on every side by soldiers that he could see nothing; but he 
knew there was a great crowd of people by the murmur; and 
that they were not friendly to the soldiers was soon rendered 
evident by their yells and hisses. How often and how eager- 
ly he listened for the voice of Hugh ! No. There was not a 
voice he knew among them all. Was Hugh a prisoner too? 
Was there no hope? 

As they came nearer and nearer to the prison the hootings 
of the people grew more violent ; stones were thrown ; and 
every now and then a rush was made against the soldiers, 
which they staggered under. One of them, close before him, 
smarting under a blow upon the temple, leveled his musket, 
but the officer struck it upward with his sword, and ordered 
him, on peril of his life, to desist. This was the last thing 
he saw with any distinctness, for directly afterward he was 
tossed about, and beaten to and fro, as though in a tempestu- 
ous sea. But, go where he would, there were the same 
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guards about him. Twice or thrice he was thrown down, 
and so were they; but even then he could not elude their 
vigilance for a moment. They were up again, and had closed 
about him, before he, with his wrists so tightly bound, could 
scramble to his feet. Fenced in thus, he felt himself hoisted 
to the top of a low flight of steps, and then for a moment he 
caught a glimpse of the fighting in the crowd, and of a few 
redcoats sprinkled together here and there, struggling to re- 
join their fellows. Next moment everything was dark and 
gloomy, and he was standing in the prison lobby ; the center 
of a group of men. 

A smith was speedily in attendance, who riveted upon 
him a set of heavy irons. Stumbling on as well as he could 
beneath the unusual burden of these fetters, he was con- 
ducted to a strong stone cell, where, fastening the door with 
locks, and bolts, and chains, they left him, well secured; 
having first, unseen by him, thrust in Grip, who, with his 
head drooping and his deep black plumes rough and rumpled, 
appeared to comprehend and to partake his master’s fallen 
fortunes. 


CHAPTER FIFTY-NINE 

It is necessary at this juncture to return to Hugh, who, 
having, as we have seen, called to the rioters to disperse from 
about the Warren, and meet again as usual, glided back into 
the darkness from which he had emerged, and reappeared no 
more that night. 

He paused in the copse which sheltered him from the ob- 
servation of his mad companions, and waited to ascertain 
whether they drew off at his bidding, or still lingered and 
called to him to join them. Some few, he saw, were indis- 
posed to go away without him, and made toward the spot 
where he stood concealed, as though they were about to fol- 
low in his footsteps, and urge him to come back; but these 
men, being in their turn called to by their friends, and in 
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truth not greatly caring to venture into the dark parts of the 
grounds, where they might be easily surprised and taken, if 
any of the neighbors or retainers of the family were watch- 
ing them from among the trees, soon abandoned the idea, 
and, hastily assembling such men as they found of their 
mind at the moment, straggled off. 

When he was satisfied that the great mass of the in- 
surgents were imitating this example, and that the ground 
was rapidly clearing, he plunged into the thickest portion of 
the little wood ; and, crashing the branches as he went, made 
straight toward a distant light; guided by that, and by the 
sullen glow of the fire behind him. 

As he drew nearer and nearer to the twinkling beacon to- 
ward which he bent his course, the red glare of a few torches 
began to reveal itself, and the voices of men speaking to- 
gether in a subdued tone broke the silence, which, save for a 
distant shouting now and then, already prevailed. At length 
he cleared the wood, and, springing across a ditch, stood in a 
dark lane, where a small body of ill-looking vagabonds, whom 
he had left there some twenty mintes before, waited his com- 
ing with impatience. . 

They were gathered round an old post-chaise or chariot, 
driven by one of themselves, who sat postilion- wise upon the 
near horse. The blinds were drawn up, and Mr. Tappertit 
and Dennis kept guard at the two windows. The former 
assumed the command of the party, for he challenged Hugh 
as he advanced toward them ; and when he did so, those who 
were resting on the ground about the carriage rose to their feet 
and clustered round him. 

“Well!” said Simon in a low voice; “is all right?” 

“Right enough,” replied Hugh in the same tone. “They’re 
dispersing now — had begun before I came away.” 

“And is the coast clear?” 

“Clear enough before our men, I take it,” said Hugh. 
“There are not many who, knowing of their work over yon- 
der, will want to meddle with ’em to-night. — Who’s got some 
drink here?” 
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Everybody had some plunder from the cellar ; half-a-dozen 
flasks and bottles were offered directly. He selected the 
largest, and, putting it to his mouth, sent the wine gurgling 
down his throat. Having emptied it, he threw it down, and 
stretched out his hand for another, which he emptied likewise 
at a draught. Another was given him, and this he half 
emptied too. Reserving what remained to finish with, he 
asked: 

“Have you got anything to eat, any of you? I’m as 
ravenous as a hungry wolf. Which of you was in the larder 
— come?” 

“I was, brother,” said Dennis, pulling off his hat, and 
fumbling in the crown. “There’s a matter of cold venison 
pasty somewhere or another here, if that’ll do.” 

“Do!” cried Hugh, seating himself on the pathway. 
“Bring it out! Quick! Show a light here, and gather 
round! Let me sup in state, my lads! Ha, ha, ha!” 

Entering into his boisterous humor, for they all had drunk 
deeply, and were as wild as he, they crowded about him, 
while two of their number who had torches held them up, 
one on either side of him, that his banquet might not be dis- 
patched in the dark. Mr. Dennis, having by this time suc- 
ceeded in extricating from his hat a great mass of pasty, which 
had been wedged in so tightly that it was not easily got out, 
put it before him; and Hugh, having borrowed a notched and 
jagged knife from one of the company, fell to work upon it 
vigorously. 

“I should recommend you to swallow a little fire every 
day, about an hour afore dinner, brother,” said Dennis, after 
a pause. “It seems to agree with you, and to stimulate your 
appetite.” 

Hugh looked at him, and at the blackened faces by which 
he was surrounded, and, stopping for a moment to flourish his 
knife above his head, answered with a roar of laughter. 

“Keep order there, will you?” said Simon Tappertit. 

“Why, isn’t a man allowed to regale himself, noble cap- 
tain,” retorted his lieutenant, parting the men who stood be- 
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tween them with his knife, that he might see him — “to regale 
himself a little bit, after such work as mine? What a hard 
captain! What a strict captain! What a tyrannical cap- 
tain! Ha, ha, ha!” 

“I wish one of you fellers would hold a bottle to his mouth 
to keep him quiet,” said Simon, “unless you want the mili- 
tary to be down upon us.” 

“And what if they are down upon us?” retorted Hugh. 
“Who cares? Who’s afraid? Let ’em come, I say, let ’em 
come. The more the merrier. Give me bold Barnaby at 
my side, and we two will settle the military, without trou- 
bling any of you. Barnaby’s the man for the military. Bar- 
naby ’s health!” 

But as the majority of those present were by no means 
anxious for a second engagement that night, being already 
weary and exhausted, they sided with Mr. Tappertit, and 
pressed him to make haste with his supper, for they had al 
ready delayed too long. Knowing, even in the height of his 
frenzy, that they incurred great danger by lingering so near 
the scene of the late outrages, Hugh made an end of his meal 
without more remonstrance, and rising, stepped up to Mr. 
Tappertit, and smote him on the back. 

“Now, then,” he cried, “I’m ready. There are brave 
birds inside this cage, eh? Delicate birds — tender, loving lit- 
tle doves. I caged ’em — I caged ’em — one more peep.” 

He thrust the little man aside as he spoke, and mounting 
on the steps, which were half let down, pulled down the blind 
by force and stared into the chaise like an ogre into his larder. 

“Ha, ha, ha ! and did you scratch, and pinch, and struggle, 
pretty mistress?” he cried, as he grasped a little hand that 
sought in vain to free itself from his grip; “you, so bright- 
eyed, and cherry-lipped, and daintily made? But I love you 
better for it, mistress. Ay, I do. You should stab me and 
welcome, so that it pleased you, and you had to cure me 
afterward. I love to see you proud and scornful. It makes 
you handsomer than ever; and who so handsome as you at 
any time, my pretty one?” 
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"Come,” said Mr. Tappertit, who had waited during this 
speech with considerable impatience. “There’s enough of 
that. Come down. ’ ’ 

The little hand seconded this admonition by thrusting 
Hugh’s great head away with all its force, and drawing up 
the blind, amid his noisy laughter, and vows that he must 
have another look, for the last glimpse of that sweet face had 
provoked him past all bearing. However, as the suppressed 
impatience of the party now broke out into open murmurs, 
he abandoned this design, and taking his seat upon the bar, 
contented himself with tapping at the front windows of the 
carriage, and trying to steal a glance inside; Mr. Tappertit, 
mounting the steps and hanging on by the door, issued his 
directions to the driver with a commanding voice and atti- 
tude; the rest got up behind, or ran by the side of the car- 
riage, as they could ; some, in imitation of Hugh, endeavored 
to see the face he had praised so highly, and were reminded 
of their impertinence by hints from the cudgel of Mr. Tap- 
pertit. Thus they pursued their journey by circuitous and 
winding roads ; preserving, except when they halted to take 
breath, or to quarrel about the best way of reaching London, 
pretty good order and tolerable silence. 

In the meantime, Dolly— beautiful, bewitching, captivat- 
ing little Dolly — her hair disheveled, her dress torn, her dark 
eyelashes wet with tears, her bosom heaving — her face, now 
pale with fear, now crimsoned with indignation — her whole 
self a hundred times more beautiful in this heightened aspect 
than ever she had been before — vainly strove to comfort 
Emma Haredale, and to impart to her the consolation of 
which she stood in so much need herself. The soldiers were 
sure to come; they must be rescued; it would be impossible 
to convey them through the streets of London when they set 
the threats of their guards at defiance, and shrieked to the 
passengers for help. If they did this when they came into 
the more frequented ways, she was certain — she was quite 
certain — they must be released. So poor Dolly said, and so 
poor Dolly tried to think; but the invariable conclusion of all 
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such arguments was, that Dolly burst into tears; cried, as 
she wrung her hands, what would they do or think, or who 
would comfort them at home, at the Golden Key? and sobbed 
most piteously. 

Miss Haredale, whose feelings were usually of a quieter 
kind than Dolly’s, and not so much upon the surface, was 
dreadfully alarmed, and, indeed, had only just recovered 
from a swoon. She was very pale, and the hand which Dolly 
held was quite cold ; but she bade her, nevertheless, remem- 
ber that, under Providence, much must depend upon their 
own discretion; that if they remained quiet, and lulled the 
vigilance of the ruffians into whose hands they had fallen, 
the chances of their being able to procure assistance when 
they reached the town were very much increased ; that unless 
society were quite unhinged, a hot pursuit must be imme- 
diately commenced ; and that her uncle, she might be sure, 
would never rest until he had found them out and rescued 
them. But, as she said these latter words, the idea that he 
had fallen in a general massacre of the Catholics that night 
— no very wild or improbable supposition, after what they 
had seen and undergone— struck her dumb; and, lost in the 
horrors they had witnessed, and those they might be yet re- 
served for, she sat, incapable of thought or speech or outward 
show of grief ; as rigid, and almost as white and cold, as 
marble. 

Oh, how many, many times, in that long ride, did Dolly 
think of her old lover — poor, fond, slighted Joe! How many, 
many times did she recall that night when she ran into his 
arms from the very man now projecting his hateful gaze into 
the darkness where she sat, and leering through the glass, 
in monstrous admiration! And when she thought of Joe, 
and what a brave fellow he was, and how he would have 
rode boldly up, and dashed in among these villains now, yes, 
though they were double the number — and here she clinched 
her little hand, and pressed her foot upon the ground— the 
pride she felt for a moment in having won his heart faded in 
a burst of tears, and she sobbed more bitterly than ever. 
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As the night wore on, and they proceeded by ways which 
were quite unknown to them — for they could recognize none 
of the objects of which they sometimes caught a hurried 
glimpse— their fears increased; nor were they without good 
foundation; it was not difficult for two beautiful young 
women to find, in their being borne they knew not whither, 
by a band of daring villains who eyed them as some among 
these fellows did, reasons for the worst alarm. When they 
at last entered London, by a suburb with which they were 
wholly unacquainted, it was past midnight, and the streets 
were dark and empty. Nor was this the worst, for the car- 
riage stopping in a lonely spot, Hugh suddenly opened the 
door, jumped in, and took his seat between them. 

It was in vain they cried for help. He put his arm about 
the neck of each, and swore to stifle them with kisses if they 
were not as silent as the grave. 

“I come here to keep you quiet, ” he said, “and that’s the 
means I shall take. So don’t be quiet, pretty mistresses — 
make a noise — do — and I shall like it all the better.” 

They were proceeding at a rapid pace, and apparently 
with fewer attendants than before, though it was so dark 
(the torches being extinguished) that this was mere conject- 
ure. They shrunk from his touch, each into the furthest 
corner of the carriage ; but shrink as Dolly would, his arm 
encircled her waist, and held her fast. She neither cried nor 
spoke, for terror and disgust deprived her of the power; but 
she plucked at his hand as though she would die in the effort 
to disengage herself ; and crouching on the ground, with her 
head averted and held down, repelled him with a strength she 
wondered at as much as he. The carriage stopped again. 

“Lift this one out,” said Hugh, to the man who opened 
the door, as he took Miss Haredale’s hand, and felt how 
heavily it fell. ‘ ‘ She’s fainted. ’ ’ 

“So much the better,” growled Dennis— it was that ami- 
able gentleman. “She’s quiet. I always like ’em to faint, 
unless they’re very tender and composed.” 

“Can you take her by yourself?” asked Hugh. 
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“I don’t know till I try. I ought to he able to; I’ve 
lifted up a good many in my time, ” said the hangman. “Up, 
then! She’s no small weight, brother; none of these here 
fine gals are. Up again! Now we have her.” 

Having by this time hoisted the young lady into his arms, 
he staggered off with his burden. 

“Look ye, pretty bird,” said Hugh, drawing Dolly to- 
ward him. “Remember what I told you — a kiss for every 
cry. Scream if you love me, darling. Scream once, mis- 
tress. Pretty mistress, only once, if you love me.” 

Thrusting his face away with all her force, and holding 
down her head, Dolly submitted to be carried out of the 
chaise, and borne after Miss Haredale into a miserable cot- 
tage, where Hugh, after hugging her to his breast, set her 
gently down upon the floor. 

Poor Dolly ! do what she would, she only looked the better 
for it, and tempted them the more. When her eyes flashed 
angrily, and her ripe lips slightly parted to give her rapid 
breathing vent, who could resist it? When she wept and 
sobbed as though her heart would break, and bemoaned her 
miseries in the sweetest voice that ever fell upon a listener’s 
ear, who could be insensible to the little winning pettishness 
which now and then displayed itself even in the sincerity and 
earnestness of her grief? When, forgetful for a moment of 
herself, as she was now, she fell on her knees beside her 
friend, and bent over her, and laid her cheek to hers, and put 
her arms about her, what mortal eyes could have avoided 
wandering to the delicate bodice, the streaming hair, the neg- 
lected dress, the perfect abandonment and unconsciousness 
of the blooming little beauty? Who could look on and see her 
lavish caresses and endearments, and not desire to be in 
Emma Haredale’s place ; to be either her or Dolly ; either the 
hugging or the hugged? Not Hugh. Not Dennis. 

“I tell you what it is, young women,” said Mr. Dennis, 
“I an’t much of a lady’s man myself, nor am I a party in 
the present business further than lending a willing hand to 
my friends; but, if I see much more of this here sort of thing, 
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I shall become a principal instead of a accessory. I tell you 
candid.” 

“Why have you brought us here?” said Emma. “Are 
we to be murdered?” 

“Murdered!” cried Dennis, sitting down upon a stool, and 
regarding her with great fervor. “Why, my dear, who’d 
murder sich chickabiddies as you? If you was to ask me, 
now, whether you was brought here to be married, there 
might be something in it.” 

And here he exchanged a grin with Hugh, who removed 
his eyes from Dolly for the purpose. 

“No, no,” said Dennis, “there’ll be no murdering, my 
pets. Nothing of that sort. Quite the contrairy.” 

“You are an older man than your companion, sir,” said 
Emma, trembling. “Have you no pity for us? Do you not 
consider that we are women?” 

“I do indeed, my dear,” retorted Dennis. “It would be 
very hard not to, with two such specimens afore my eyes. 
Ha, ha! Oh, yes, I consider that. We all consider that, 
miss.” 

He shook his head waggishly, leered at Hugh again, and 
laughed very much, as if he had said a noble thing, and 
rather thought he was coming out. 

“There’ll he no murdering, my dear. Not a bit on it. I 
tell you what though, brother,” said Dennis, cocking his hat 
for the convenience of scratching his head, and looking 
gravely at Hugh; “it’s worthy of notice, as a proof of the 
amazing equalness and dignity of our law, that it don’t make 
no distinction between men and women. I’ve heerd the 
judge say sometimes, to a highwayman or housebreaker as 
had tied the ladies neck and heels — you’ll excuse me making 
mention of it, my darlings — and put ’em in a cellar, that he 
showed no consideration to women. Now, I say that there 
judge didn’t know his business, brother ; and that, if I had 
been that there highwayman or housebreaker, I should have 
made answer : ‘What are you a talking of, my lord? I showed 
the women as much consideration as the law does, and what 
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more would you have me do?’ If you was to count up in the 
newspapers the number of females as have been worked off, 
in this here city alone, in the last ten year,” said Mr. Dennis 
thoughtfully, “you’d be surprised at the total — quite amazed, 
you would. There’s a dignified and equal thing; a beautiful 
thing! But we’ve no security for its lasting. Now* that 
they’ve begun to favor these here Papists, I shouldn’t wonder 
if they went and altered even that , one of these days. Upon 
my soul, .1 shouldn’t.” 

This subject, perhaps from being of too exclusive and pro- 
fessional a nature, failed to interest Hugh as much as his 
friend had anticipated. But he had no time to pursue it, for, 
at this crisis, Mr. Tappertit entered precipitately ; at sight of 
whom Dolly uttered a scream of joy, and fairly threw herself 
into his arms. 

“I knew it, I was sure of it!” cried Dolly. “My dear 
father’s at the door. Thank God,, thank God! Bless you, 
Sim! Heaven bless you for this!” 

Simon Tappertit, who had at first implicitly believed that 
the locksmith’s daughter, unable any longer to suppress her 
secret passion for himself, was about to give it full vent in its 
intensity, and to declare that she was his forever, looked ex- 
tremely foolish when she said these words — the more so as 
they were received by Hugh and Dennis with a loud laugh, 
which made her draw back and regard them with a fixed and 
earnest look. 

“Miss Haredale,” said Sim, after a very awkward silence, 
“I hope you’re as comfortable as circumstances will permit of. 
— Dolly Yarden, my darling— my own, my lovely one— I 
hope you're pretty comfortable likewise.” 

Poor little Dolly! She saw how it was; hid her face in 
her hands; and sobbed more bitterly than ever. 

“You meet in me, Miss V.,” said Simon, laying his hand 
upon his breast, “not a ’prentice, not a workman, not a slave, 
not the wictim of your father’s tyrannical behavior, but the 
leader of a great people, the captain of a noble band, in which 
these gentlemen are, as I may say, corporals and sergeants. 
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setting a good watch upon it, and, indeed, all round the 
house. 

“I say,” growled Dennis, as they walked away in com- 
pany, “that’s a dainty pair. Muster Gashford’s one is as 
handsome as the other, eh?” 

44 Hush !” said Hugh hastily. “Don’t you mention names. 
It’s a bad habit.” 

44 I wouldn’t like to be him , then (as you don’t like names), 
when he breaks it out to her ; that’s all, ’ ’ said Dennis. 4 4 She’s 
one of them fine, black-eyed, proud gals, as I wouldn’t trust 
at such times with a knife too near ’em. I’ve seen some 
of that sort afore now. I recollect one that was worked off 
many year ago — and there was a gentleman in that case too 
— that says to me, with her lip a trembling, but her hand as 
steady as ever I see one: ‘Dennis, I’m near my end, but if I 
had a dagger in these fingers, and he was within my reach, 
I’d strike him dead afore me;’ — ah, she did — and she’d have 
done it too!” 

“Strike who dead?” demanded Hugh. 

44 How should I know, brother?” answered Dennis. “She 
never said; not she.” 

Hugh looked, for a moment, as though he would have 
made some further inquiry into this incoherent recollection; 
but Simon Tappertit, who had been meditating deeply, gave 
his thoughts a new direction. 

“Hugh!” said Sim. “You have done well to-day. You 
shall be rewarded. So have you, Dennis. — There’s no young 
woman you want to carry off, is there?” 

“N — no,” returned that gentleman, stroking his grizzled 
beard, which was some two inches long. “None in partick- 
Jer, I think.” 

“Very good,” said Sim; “then we’ll find some other way 
of making it up to you. As to you, old boy” — he turned to 
Hugh — “you shall have Miggs (her that I promised you, you 
know) within three days. Mind. I pass my word for it.” 

Hugh thanked him heartily ; and, as he did so, his laugh- 
ing fit returned with such violence that he was obliged to 
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hold his side with one hand, and to lean with the other on the 
shoulder of his small captain, without whose support he would 
certainly have rolled upon the ground. 


CHAPTER SIXTY 

The three worthies turned their faces toward The Boot, 
with the intention of passing the night in that place of ren- 
dezvous, and of seeking the repose they so much needed in 
the shelter of their old den ; for now that the mischief and de- 
struction they had purposed were achieved, and their prison- 
ers were safely bestowed for the night, they began to be con- 
scious of exhaustion, and to feel the wasting effects of the 
madness which had led to such deplorable results. 

Notwithstanding the lassitude and fatigue which oppressed 
him now, in common with his two companions, and, indeed, 
with all who had taken an active share in that night’s work, 
Hugh’s boisterous merriment broke out afresh whenever he 
looked at Simon Tappertit, and vented itself — much to that 
gentleman’s indignation — in such shouts of laughter as bade 
fair to bring the watch upon them, and involve them in a 
skirmish, to which, in their present wornout condition, they 
might prove by no means equal. Even Mr. Dennis, who was 
not at all particular on the score of gravity or dignity, and 
who had a great relish for his young friend’s eccentric hum- 
ors, took occasion to remonstrate with him on this imprudent 
behavior, which he held to be a species of suicide, tantamount 
to a man’s working himself off without being overtaken by 
the law, than which he could imagine nothing more ridicu- 
lous or impertinent. 

Not abating one jot of his noisy mirth for these remon- 
strances, Hugh reeled along between them, having an arm of 
each, until they hove in sight of The Boot, and were within a 
field or two of that convenient tavern. He happened by great 
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good luck to have roared and shouted himself into silence by 
this time. They were proceeding onward without noise, when 
a scout who had been creeping about the ditches all night, to 
warn any stragglers from encroaching further on what was 
now such dangerous ground, peeped cautiously from his hid- 
ing-place, and called to them to stop. 

“Stop! and why?” said Hugh. 

Because (the scout replied) the house was filled with 
constables and soldiers; having been surprised that after- 
noon. The inmates had fled, or been taken into custody, he 
could not say which. He had prevented a great many peo- 
ple from approaching nearer, and he believed they had gone 
to the markets and such places to pass the night. He had 
seen the distant fires, but they were all out now. He had 
heard the people who passed and repassed speaking of them 
too, and could report that the prevailing opinion was one of 
apprehension and dismay. He had not heard a word of Bar- 
naby — didn’t even know his name— but it had been said in his 
hearing that some man had been taken and carried off to New- 
gate. Whether this was true or false he could not affirm. 

The three took counsel together on hearing this, and de- 
bated what it might be best to do. Hugh, deeming it possi- 
ble that Barnaby was in the hands of the soldiers, and at that 
moment under detention at The Boot, was for advancing 
stealthily, and firing the house; but his companions, who ob- 
jected to such rash measures unless they had a crowd at their 
backs, represented that if Barnaby were taken he had assur- 
edly been removed to a stronger prison ; they would never 
have dreamed, they said, of keeping him all night in a place 
so weak and open to attack. Yielding to this reasoning, and 
to their persuasions, Hugh consented to turn back, and to re- 
pair to Fleet Market; for which place, it seemed, a few of 
their boldest associates had shaped their course on receiving 
the same intelligence. 

Feeling their strength recruited and their spirits roused, 
now that there was a new necessity for action, they hurried 
away, quite forgetful of the fatigue under which they had 
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been sinking but a few minutes before; and soon arrived at 
their place of destination. 

Fleet Market, at that time, was a long, irregular row of 
wooden sheds and pent-houses, occupying the center of what 
is now called Farringdon Street. They were jumbled to- 
gether in a most unsightly fashion in the middle of the road; 
to the great obstruction of the thoroughfare and the annoy- 
ance of passengers, who were fain to make their way as they 
best oould among carts, baskets, barrows, trucks, casks, bulks, 
and benches, and to jostle with porters, hucksters, wagoners, 
and a motley crowd of buyers, sellers, pickpockets, vagrants, 
and idlers. The air was perfumed with the stench of rotten 
leaves and faded fruit, the refuse of the butchers’ stalls, and 
offal and garbage of a hundred kinds. It was indispensable 
to most public conveniences in those days that they should be 
public nuisances likewise; and Fleet Market maintained the 
principle to admiration. 

To this place, perhaps because its sheds and baskets were 
a tolerable substitute for beds, or perhaps because it afforded 
the means of a hasty barricade in case of need, many of the 
rioters had straggled not only that night, but for two or three 
nights before. It was now broad day, but the morning being 
cold, a group of them were gathered round a fire in a public- 
house, drinking hot purl, and smoking pipes, and planning 
new schemes for to-morrow. 

Hugh and his two friends, being known to most of these 
men, were received with signal marks of approbation, and in- 
ducted into the most honorable seats. The room door was 
closed and fastened to keep intruders at a distance, and then 
they proceeded to exchange news. 

“The soldiers have taken possession of The Boot, I hear,” 
said Hugh. “Who knows anything about it?” 

Several cried that they did ; but the majority of the com- 
pany having been engaged in the assualt upon the Warren, 
and all present having been concerned in one or other of the 
night’s expeditions, it proved that they knew no more than 
Hugh himself ; having been merely warned by each other, or 
Vol. XXVI— "3 
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by the scout, and knowing nothing of their own knowl- 
edge. 

“We left a man on guard there to-day,’ * said Hugh, look- 
ing round him, “who is not here. You know who it is — 
Barnaby, who brought the soldier down at Westminster. Has 
any man seen or heard of him?” 

They shook their heads, and murmured an answer in the 
negative, as each man looked round and appealed to his fel- 
low; when a noise was heard without, and a man was heard 
to say that he wanted Hugh— that he must see Hugh. 

“He is but one man,” cried Hugh, to those who kept the 
door; “let him come in.” 

4 * Ay, ay !” muttered the others. ‘ ‘ Let him come in. Let 
him come in.” 

The door was accordingly unlocked and opened. A one- 
armed man, with his head and face tied up with a bloody 
cloth as though he had been severely beaten, his clothes torn, 
and his remaining hand grasping a thick stick, rushed in 
among them, and, panting for breath, demanded which was 
Hugh. 

“Here he is,” replied the person he inquired for. “I am 
Hugh. What do you want with me?” 

“I have a message for you,” said the man. “You know 
one Barnaby.” 

“What of him? Did he send the message?” 

“Yes. He’s taken. He’s in one of the strong cells in 
Newgate. He defended himself as well as he could, but was 
overpowered by numbers. That’s his message.” 

“When did you see him?” asked Hugh hastily. 

“On his way to prison, where he was taken by a party of 
soldiers. They took a byroad, and not the one we expected. 
I was one of the few who tried to rescue him, and he called 
to me, and told me to tell Hugh where he was. We made a 
good struggle, though it failed. Look here!” 

He pointed to his dress and to his bandaged head, and still 
panting for breath, glanced round the room; then faced to- 
ward Hugh again. 
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“I know you by sight/’ he said, “for I was in the crowd 
on Friday, and on Saturday, and yesterday, but I didn’t 
know your name. You’re a bold fellow, I know. So is he. 
He fought like a lion to-night, but it was of no use. I did 
my best, considering that I want this limb.” 

Again he glanced inquisitively round the room — or seemed 
to do so, for his face was nearly hidden by the bandage — and 
again facing sharply toward Hugh, grasped his stick as if he 
half expected to be set upon, and stood on the defensive. 

If he had any such apprehension, however, he was speed- 
ily reassured by the demeanor of all present. None thought 
of the bearer of the tidings. He was lost in the news he 
brought. Oaths, threats, and execrations were vented on all 
sides. Some cried that if they bore this tamely, another day 
would see them all in jail; some, that they should have res- 
cued the other prisoners, and this would not have happened. 
One man cried in a loud voice, “Who’ll follow me to New- 
gate?” and there was a loud shout and a general rush to- 
ward the door. 

But Hugh and Dennis stood with their backs against it, 
and kept them back, until the clamor had so far subsided that 
their voices could be heard, when they called to them together 
that to go now, in broad day, would be madness; and that 
if they waited until night, and arranged a plan of attack, 
they might release, not only their own companions, but all 
the prisoners, and burn down the jail. 

“Not that jail alone,” cried Hugh, “but every jail in Lon- 
don. They shall have no place to put their prisoners in. 
We’ll burn them all down; make bonfires of them every one! 
Here!” he cried, catching at the hangman’s hand. “Let all 
who’re men here join with us. Shake hands upon it. Bar- 
naby out of jail, and not a jail left standing! Who joins?” 

Every man there. And they swore a great oath to release 
their friends from Newgate next night; to force the doors and 
burn the jail; or perish in the fire themselves. 
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CHAPTER SIXTY-ONE 

On that same night — events so crowd upon each other in 
convulsed and distracted times, that more than the stirring 
incidents of a whole life often become compressed into the 
compass of four-and-twenty hours — on that same night, Mr. 
Haredale, having strongly bound his prisoner, with the assist- 
ance of the sexton, and forced him to mount his horse, con- 
ducted him to Chigwell ; bent upon procuring a conveyance 
to London from that place, and carrying him at once before 
a Justice. The disturbed state of the town would be, he 
knew, a sufficient reason for demanding the murderer’s com- 
mittal to prison before daybreak, as no man could answer for 
the security of any of the watch-houses or ordinary places of 
detention, and to convey a prisoner through the streets when 
the mob were again abroad would not only be a task of great 
danger and hazard, but would be to challenge an attempt at 
rescue. Directing the sexton to lead the horse, he walked 
close by the murderer’s side, and in this order they reached 
the village about the middle of the night. 

The people were all awake and up, for they were fearful 
of being burned in their beds, and sought to comfort and as- 
sure each other by watching in company. A few of the 
stoutest- hearted were armed and gathered in a body on the 
green. To these, who knew him well, Mr. Haredale ad- 
dressed himself, briefly narrating what had happened, and 
beseeching them to aid in conveying the criminal to London 
before the dawn of day. 

But not a man among them dared to help him by so much 
as the motion of a finger. The rioters, in their passage 
through the village, had menaced with their fiercest ven- 
geance any person who should aid in extinguishing the fire, 
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or render the least assistance to him, or any Catholic whomso- 
ever. Their threats extended to their lives and all that they 
possessed. They were assembled for their own protection, 
and could not endanger themselves by lending any aid to 
him. This they told him, not without hesitation and regret, 
as they kept aloof in the moonlight, and glanced fearfully at 
the ghostly rider, who, with his head drooping on his breast 
and his hat slouched down upon his brow, neither moved nor 
spoke. 

Finding it impossible to persuade them, and, indeed, 
hardly knowing how to do so after what they had seen of the 
fury of the crowd, Mr. Haredale besought them that at least 
they would leave him free to act for himself, and would suffer 
him to take the only chaise and pair of horses that the place 
afforded. This was not acceded to without some difficulty, 
but in the end they told him to do what he would, and go 
away from them in Heaven’s name. 

Leaving the sexton at the horse’s bridle, he drew out the 
chaise with his own hands, and would have harnessed the 
horses, but that the postboy of the village — a soft-hearted, 
good-for-nothing, vagabond kind of fellow — was moved by 
his earnestness and passion, and, throwing down a pitchfork 
with which he was armed, swore that the rioters might cut 
him into mince-meat if they liked, but he would not stand by 
and see an honest gentleman, who had done no wrong, re- 
duced to such extremity, without doing what he could to help 
him. Mr. Haredale shook him warmly by the hand, and 
thanked him from his heart. In five minutes’ time the chaise 
was ready, and this good scapegrace in his saddle. The mur- 
derer was put inside, the blinds were drawn up, the sexton 
took his seat upon the bar, Mr. Haredale mounted his horse, 
and rode close beside the door ; and so they started in the dead 
of night, and in profound silence, for London. 

The consternation was so extreme that even the horses 
which had escaped the flames at the Warren could find no 
friends to shelter them. They passed them on the road, 
browsing on the stunted grass j and the driver told them that 
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the poor beasts had wandered to the village first, but had 
been driven away, lest they should bring the vengeance of 
the crowd on any of the inhabitants. 

Nor was this feeling confined to such small places, where 
the people were timid, ignorant, and unprotected. When 
they came near London they met, in the gray light of morn- 
ing, more than one poor Catholic family who, terrified by the 
threats and warnings of their neighbors, were quitting the 
city on foot, and who told them they could hire no cart or 
horse for the removal of their goods, and had been compelled 
to leave them behind, at the mercy of the crowd. Near Mile- 
end they passed a house, the master of which, a Catholic gen- 
tleman of small means, having hired a wagon to remove his 
furniture by midnight, had had it all brought down into the 
street to wait the vehicle’s arrival, and save time in the pack- 
ing. But the man with whom he made the bargain, alarmed 
by the fires that night, and by the sight of the rioters passing 
his door, had refused to keep it ; and the poor gentleman, 
with his wife and servant and their little children, were sit- 
ting trembling among their goods in the open street, dreading 
the arrival of day, and not knowing where to turn or what 
to do. 

It was the same, they heard, with the public conveyances. 
The panic was so great that the mails and stage-coaches were 
afraid to carry passengers who professed the obnoxious relig- 
ion. If the drivers knew them, or they admitted that they 
held that creed, they would not take them, no, though they 
offered large sums; and yesterday people had been afraid to 
recognize Catholic acquaintance in the streets, lest they should 
be marked by spies, and burned out, as it was called, in con- 
sequence. One mild old man — a priest, whose chapel was de- 
stroyed, a very feeble, patient, inoffensive creature — who was 
trudging away alone, designing to walk some distance from 
town, and then try his fortune with the coaches, told Mr. 
Haredale that he feared he might not find a magistrate who 
would have the hardihood to commit a prisoner to jail on his 
complaint. But, notwithstanding these discouraging ac- 
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counts, they went on, and reached the Mansion House soon 
after sunrise. 

Mr. Haredale threw himself from his horse, but he had 
no need to knock at the door, for it was already open, and 
there stood upon the step a portly old man, with a very red, 
or rather purple face, who, with an anxious expression of 
countenance, was remonstrating with some unseen person up- 
stairs, while the porter essayed to close the door by degrees 
and get rid of him. With the intense impatience and excite- 
ment natural to one in his condition, Mr. Haredale thrust 
himself forward, and was about to speak, when the fat old 
gentleman interposed. 

“My good sir,” said be, “pray let me get an answer. 
This is the sixth time I have been here. I was here five times 
yesterday. My house is threatened with destruction. It is 
to be burned down to-night, and was to have been last night, 
but they had other business on their hands. Pray let me get 
an answer.” 

“My good sir,” returned Mr. Haredale, shaking his head, 
“my house is burned to the ground. But Heaven forbid that 
yours should be. Get your answer. Be brief, in mercy to 
me.” 

“Now, you hear this, my lord?” said the old gentleman, 
calling up the stairs to where the skirt of a dressing-gown 
fluttered on the landing-place. “Here is a gentleman here 
whose house was actually burned down last night.” 

“Dear me, dear me,” replied a testy voice, “I am very 
sorry for it, but what am I to do? I can’t build it up again. 
The chief magistrate of the City can’t go and be a rebuilding 
of people’s houses, my good sir. Stuff and nonsense.” 

“But the chief magistrate of the City can prevent people’s 
houses from having any need to be rebuilt, if the chief mag- 
istrate’s a man, and not a dummy —can’t he, my lord?” cried 
the old gentleman, in a choleric manner. 

“You are disrespectable, sir, ’’said the Lord Mayor — “least- 
ways, disrespectful I mean.” 

“Disrespectful, my lord!” returned the old gentleman. 
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“I was respectful five times yesterday. I can’t be respectful 
forever. Men can’t stand on being respectful when their 
houses are going to be burned over their heads, with them in 
’em. What am I to do, my lord? Am I to have any protec- 
tion?” 

“I told you yesterday, sir,” said the Lord Mayor, “that 
you might have an alderman in your house, if you could get 
one to come.” 

“What the devil’s the good of an alderman?” returned 
the choleric old gentleman. 

“ — To awe the crowd, sir,” said the Lord Mayor. 

“Oh, Lord ha’ mercy!” whimpered the old gentleman, 
as he wiped his forehead in a state of ludicrous distress, “to 
think of sending an alderman to awe a crowd ! Why, my 
lord, if they were even so many babies, fed on mother’s milk, 
what do you think they’d care for an alderman? Will you 
come?” 

“I!” said the Lord Mayor most emphatically. “Cer- 
tainly not.” 

“Then what,” returned the old gentleman, “what am I to 
do? Am I a citizen of England? Am I to have the benefit 
of the laws? Am I to have any return for the King’s taxes?” 

“I don’t know, I am sure, ” said the Lord Mayor. “What 
a pity it is you’re a Catholic! Why couldn’t you be a Prot. 
estant, and then you wouldn’t have got yourself into such a 
mess? I’m sure I don’t know what’s to be done. — There are 
great people at the bottom of these riots. — Oh, dear me, what 
a thing it is to be a public character! — You must look in 
again in the course of the day. — Would a javelin-man do? — Or 
there’s Philips the constable— he’s disengaged — he’s not very 
old for a man at his time of life, except in his legs, and if you 
put him up at a window he’d look quite young by candlelight, 
and might frighten ’em very much. — Oh, dear! — well — we’ll 
see about it.” 

“Stop!” cried Mr. Haredale, pressing the door open as 
the porter strove to shut it, and speaking rapidly. “My Lord 
Mayor, I beg you not to go away. I have a man here who 
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committed a murder eight-and-twenty years ago. Half a 



“WILL you OOME?“ — “i!” SAID THE LORD MAYOR MOST EMPHATICALLY. ‘‘CERTAINLY NOT ” 


dozen words from me, on oath, will justify you in committing 
him to prison for re-examination. I only seek, just now, to 
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have him consigned to a place of safety. The least delay may 
involve his being rescued by the rioters.” 

“Oh, dear me!” cried the Lord Mayor. “God bless my 
soul — and body — oh, Lor! — well I! — there are great people 
at the bottom of these riots, you know. — You really 
mustn’t.” 

“My lord,” said Mr. Haredale, “the murdered gentleman 
was my brother; I succeeded to his inheritance; there were 
not wanting slanderous tongues, at that time, to whisper that 
the guilt of this most foul and cruel deed was mine — mine, 
who loved him, as he knows, in Heaven, dearly. The time has 
oome, after all these years of gloom and misery, for avenging 
him, and bringing to light a crime so artful and so devilish 
that it has no parallel. Every second’s delay on your part 
loosens this man’s bloody hands again, and leads to his es- 
cape. My lord, I charge you hear me, and dispatch this 
matter on the instant.” 

“Oh, dear me!” cried the chief magistrate; “these an’t 
business hours, you know— I wonder at you— how ungentle- 
manly it is of you — you mustn’t — you really mustn’t. — And 
I suppose you are a Catholic too?” 

“I am,” said Mr. Haredale. 

“God bless my soul, I believe people turn Catholics a pur- 
pose to vex and worrit me,” cried the Lord Mayor. “I wish 
you wouldn’t come here; they’ll be setting the Mansion 
House afire next, and we shall have you to thank for it. 
You must lock your prisoner up, sir — give him to a watch- 
man — and — and call again at a proper time. Then we’ll see 
about it!” 

Before Mr. Haredale could answer, the sharp closing of a 
door, and drawing of its bolts, gave notice that the Lord 
Mayor had retreated to his bedroom, and that further re- 
monstrance would be unavailing. The two clients retreated 
likewise, and the porter shut them out into the street. 

“That’s the way he puts me off,” said the old gentleman. 
“I can get no redress and no help. What are you going to 
do, sir?” 
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‘ ‘To try elsewhere,” answered Mr. Haredale, who was by 
this time on horseback. 

“I feel for you, I assure you — and well I may, for we are 
in a common cause/’ said the old gentleman. “I may not 
have a house to offer you to-night ; let me tender it while I 
can. On second thoughts, though,” he added, putting up a 
pocketbook he had produced while speaking, “I’ll not give 
you a card, for if it was found upon you, it might get you 
into trouble. Langdale — that’s my name — vintner and dis- 
tiller — Holborn Hill — you’re heartily welcome, if you’ll come. ” 

Mr. Haredale bowed and rode off, close beside the chaise, 
as before; determining to repair to the house of Sir John 
Fielding, who had the reputation of being a bold and active 
magistrate, and fully resolved, in case the rioters should come 
upon them, to do execution on the murderer with his own 
hands, rather than suffer him to be released. 

They arrived at the magistrate’s dwelling, however, with- 
out melioration (for the mob, as we have seen, were then in- 
tent on deeper schemes), and knocked at the door. As it 
had been pretty generally rumored that Sir John was pro- 
scribed by the rioters, a body of thief-takers had been keep- 
ing watch in the house all night. To one of them Mr. Hare- 
dale stated his business, which, appearing to the man of 
sufficient moment to warrant his arousing the justice, pro- 
cured him an immediate audience. 

No time was lost in committing the murderer to Newgate; 
then a new building, recently completed at a vast expense, 
and considered to be of enormous strength. The warrant be- 
ing made out, three of the thief-takers bound him afresh (he 
had been struggling, it seemed, in the chaise, and had 
loosened his manacles) ; gagged him, lest they should meet 
with any of the mob, and he should call to them for help; 
and seated themselves along with him in the carriage. These 
men, being all well armed, made a formidable escort; but 
they drew up the blinds again, as though the carriage were 
empty, and directed Mr. Haredale to ride forward, that he 
might not attract attention by seeming to belong to it. 
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The wisdom of this proceeding was sufficiently obvious, 
for, as they hurried through the City, they passed among 
several groups of men who, if they had not supposed the 
chaise to be quite empty, would certainly have stopped it. 
But those within keeping quite close, and the driver tarrying 
to be asked no questions, they reached the prison without in- 
terruption, and, once there, had him out, and safe within its 
gloomy walls, in a twinkling. 

With eager eyes and strained attention, Mr. Haredale saw 
him chained, and locked and barred up in his cell. Nay, 
when he had left the jail, and stood in the free street without, 
he felt the iron plates upon the doors with his hands, and 
drew them over the stone wall, to assure himself that it was 
real; and to exult in its being so strong, and rough, and 
cold. It was not until he turned his back upon the jail, and 
glanced along the empty streets, so lifeless and quiet in the 
bright morning, that he felt the weight upon his heart; that 
he knew he was tortured by anxiety for those he ftxd left at 
home ; and that home itself was but another bead in the long 
rosary of his regrets. 


CHAPTER SIXTY-TWO 

The prisoner, left to himself, sat down upon his bedstead; 
and resting his elbows on his knees, and his chin upon his 
hands, remained in that attitude for hours. It would be 
hard to say of what nature his reflections were. They had 
no distinctness, and, saving for some flashes now and then, 
no reference to his condition, or the train of circumstances by 
which it had been brought about. The cracks in the pave- 
ment of his cell, the chinks in the wall where stone was 
joined to stone, the bars in the window, the iron ring upon 
the floor — such things as thes§, subsiding strangely into one 
another, and awaking an indescribable kind of interest and 
amusement, engrossed his whole mind; and although, at the 
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bottom of his ©very thought, there was an uneasy sense of 
guilt and dread of death, he felt no more than that vague 
consciousness of it which a sleeper has of pain. It pursues 
him through his dreams, gnaws at the heart of all his fancied 
pleasures, robs the banquet of its taste, music of its sweet- 
ness, makes happiness itself unhappy, and yet is no bodily 
sensation, but a phantom without shape, or form, or visible 
presence; pervading everything, but having no existence; 
recognizable everywhere, but nowhere seen, or touched, or 
met with face to face, until the sleep is past, and waking 
agony returns. 

After a long time the door of his cell opened. He looked 
up ; saw the blind man enter ; and relapsed into his former 
position. 

Guided by his breathing, the visitor advanced to where 
he sat ; and stopping beside him, and stretching out his hand 
to assure himself that he was right, remained, for a good 
space, silent. 

“This is bad, Rudge. This is bad,” he said at length. 

The prisoner shuffled with his feet upon the ground in 
turning his body from him, but made no other answer. 

“How were you taken?” he asked. “And where? You 
never told me more than half your secret. No matter; I 
know it now. How was it, and where, eh?” he asked again, 
coming still nearer to him. 

“At Chigwell,” said the other. 

“At Chigwell! How came you there?” 

“Because I went there to avoid the man I stumbled on,” 
he answered. “Because I was chased and driven there by 
him and Fate. Because I was urged to go there by some- 
thing stronger than my own will. When I found him watch- 
ing in the house she used to live in, night after night, I knew 
I never could escape him — never! and when I heard the 
Bell—” 

He shivered ; muttered that it was very cold ; paced quick- 
ly up and down the narrow cell; and sitting down again, fell 
into his old posture. 
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“You were saying,” said the blind man, after another 
pause, “that when you heard the Bell — ” 

“Let it be, will you?” he retorted in a hurried voice. “It 
hangs there yet.” 

The blind man turned a wistful and inquisitive face to- 
ward him, but he continued to speak without noticing him. 

“I went to Chigwell in search of the mob. I have been 
so hunted and beset by this man that I knew my only hope 
of safety lay in joining them. They had gone on before; I 
followed them when it left off.” 

“When what left off?” 

“The Bell. They had quitted the place. I hoped that 
some of them might be still lingering among the ruins, and 
was searching for them when I heard” — he drew a long 
breath, and wiped his forehead with his sleeve — “his voice.” 

“Saying what?” 

“No matter what. I don’t know. I was then at the foot 
of the turret where I did the — ” 

“Ay,” said the blind man, nodding his head with perfect 
composure, “I understand.” 

“I climbed the stair, or so much of it as was left; mean- 
ing to hide till he had gone. But he heard me ; and followed 
almost as soon as I set foot upon the ashes.” 

“You might have hidden in the wall, and thrown him 
down, or stabbed him,” said the blind man. 

“Might I? Between that man and me was one who led 
him on — I saw it, though he did not — and raised above his 
head a bloody hand. It was in the room above that he and 
I stood glaring at each other on the night of the murder; and 
before he fell he raised his hand like that, and fixed his eyes 
on me. I knew the chase would end there.” 

“You have a strong fancy,” said the blind man with a 
smile. 

“Strengthen yours with blood, and see what it will come 
to.” 

He groaned, and rocked himself, and looking up for the 
first time, said, in a low, hollow voice : 
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‘ € Eight-and-twenty years ! Eight-and-twenty years ! He 
has never changed in all that time, never grown older, nor 
altered in the least degree. He has been before me in the 
dark night, and the broad sunny day; in the twilight, the 
moonlight, the sunlight, the light of fire, and lamp, and can- 
dle; and in the deepest gloom. Always the same! In com- 
pany, in solitude, on land, on shipboard; sometimes leaving 
me alone for months, and sometimes always with me. I 
have seen him, at sea, come gliding in the dead of night 
along the bright reflection of the moon in the calm water; 
and I have seen him, on quays and market-places, with his 
hand uplifted, towering, the center of a busy crowd, uncon- 
scious of the terrible form that had its silent stand among 
them. Fancy I Are you real? Am I? Are these iron fet- 
ters, riveted on me by the smith’s hammer, or are they fancies 
I can shatter at a blow?” 

The blind man listened in silence. 

“Fancy! Do I fancy that I killed him? Do I fancy that, 
as I left the chamber where he lay, I saw the face of a man 
peeping from a dark door, who plainly showed me, by his 
fearful looks, that he suspected what I had done? Do I re- 
member that I spoke fairly to him — that I drew nearer — 
nearer yet — with the hot knife in my sleeve? Do I fancy 
how he died? Did he stagger back into the angle of the wall 
into which I had hemmed him, and, bleeding inwardly, stand, 
not fall, a corpse before me? Did I see him for an instant, 
as I see you now, erect and on his feet — but dead?” 

The blind man, who knew that he had risen, motioned 
him to sit down again upon his bedstead ; but he took no no- 
tice of the gesture. 

“It was then I thought, for the first time, of fastening the 
murder upon him. It was then I dressed him in my clothes, 
and dragged him down the back- stairs to the piece of water. 
Do I remember listening to the bubbles that came rising up 
when I had rolled him in? Do I remember wiping the water 
from my face, and, because the body splashed it there in its 
descent, feeling as if it must be blood? 
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“Did I go home when I had done? And oh, my God! 
how long it took to do ! Did I stand before my wife, and tell 
her? Did I see her fall upon the ground ; and, when I stooped 
to raise her, did she thrust me back with a force that cast me 
off as if I had been a child, staining the hand with which she 
clasped my wrist? Is that fancy? 

“Did she go down upon her knees, and call on Heaven to 
witness that she and her unborn child renounced me from that 
hour ; and did she, in words so solemn that they turned me 
cold— me, fresh from the horrors my own hands had made — 
warn me to fly while there was time ; for though she would 
be silent, being my wretched wife, she would not shelter me? 
Did I go forth that night, abjured of God and man, and 
anchored deep in hell, to wander at my cable’s length about 
the earth, and surely be drawn down at last?” 

“Why did you return?” said the blind man. 

“Why is blood red? I could no more help it than I could 
live without breath. I struggled against the impulse, but I 
was drawn back, through every difficult and adverse circum- 
stance, as by a mighty engine. Nothing could stop me. The 
day and hour were none of my choice. Sleeping and wak- 
ing, I had been among the old haunts for years — had visited 
my own grave. Why did I come back? Because this jail 
was gaping for me, and he stood beckoning at the door.” 

“You were not known?” said the blind man. 

“I was a man who had been twenty-two years dead. No. 
I was not known.” 

“You should have kept your secret better.” 

Ci My secret! Mine . It was a secret any breath of air 
could whisper at its will. The stars had it in their twink- 
ling, the water in its flowing, the leaves in their rustling, the 
seasons in their return. It lurked in strangers’ faces, and 
their voices. Everything had lips on which it always trem- 
bled. — My secret !’ ’ 

“It was revealed by your own act, at any rate,” said the 
blind man. 

“The act was not mine. I did it, but it was not mine. I 
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was forced at times to wander round, and round, and round 
that spot. If you had chained me up when the fit was on 
me, I should have broken away and gone there. As truly as 
the loadstone draws iron toward it, so he, lying at the bot- 
tom of his grave, could draw me near him when he would. 
Was that fancy? Did I like to go there, or did I strive and 
wrestle with the power that forced me?” 

The blind man shrugged his shoulders, and smiled incredu- 
lously. The prisoner again resumed his old attitude, and for 
a long time both were mute. 

“I suppose, then/’ said his visitor, at length breaking si- 
lence, “that you are penitent and resigned; that you desire 
to make peace with everybody (in particular with your wife, 
who has brought you to this) ; and that you ask no greater 
favor than to be carried to Tyburn as soon as possible? That 
being the case, I had better take my leave. I am not good 
enough to be company for you.” 

“Have I not told you,” said the other fieroely, “that I 
have striven and wrestled with the power that brought me 
here? Has my whole life, for eight-and-twenty years, been 
one perpetual struggle and resistance, and do you think I 
want to lie down and die? Do all men shrink from death — 
I most of all?” 

“That’s better said. That’s better spoken, Rudge — but 
I’ll not call you that again — than anything you have said 
yet,” returned the blind man, speaking more familiarly, and 
laying his hand. upon his arm. “Lookye — I never killed a 
man myself, for I have never been placed in a position that 
made it worth my while. Further, I am not an advocate for 
killing men, and I don’t think I should recommend it or like 
it — for it’s very hazardous-under any circumstances. But as 
you had the misfortune to get into this trouble before I made 
your acquaintance, and as you have been my companion, and 
have been of use to me for a long time now, I overlook that 
part of the matter, and am only anxious that you shouldn’t 
die unnecessarily. Now, I do not consider that, at present, 
it is at all necessary.” 
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“What else is left me?” returned the prisoner. “To eat 
my way through these walls with my teeth? 5 ’ 

4 4 Something easier than that , 5 5 returned his friend. 4 4 Prom- 
ise me that you will talk no more of these fancies of yours — • 
idle, foolish things, quite beneath a man — and I’ll tell you 
what I mean.” 

4 4 Tell me,” said the other. 

44 Your worthy lady with the tender conscience; your 
scrupulous, virtuous, punctilious, but not blindly affectionate 
wife — ” 

4 4 What of her?” 

4 4 Is now in London.” 

44 A curse upon her, be she where she may!” 

4 4 That’s natural enough. If she had taken her annuity as 
usual, you would not have been here, and we should have 
been better off. But that’s apart from the business. She’s 
in London. Scared, as I suppose, and have no doubt, by my 
representation, when I waited upon her, that you were close 
at hand (which I, of course, urged only as an inducement to 
compliance, knowing that she was not pining to see you), she 
left that place, and traveled up to London.” 

4 4 How do you know?” 

4 4 From my friend, the noble captain — the illustrious gen- 
eral— the bladder, Mr. Tappertit. I learned from him the 
last time I saw him, which was yesterday, that your son who 
is called Barnaby — not after his father, I suppose — ” 

4 4 Death! does that matter now?” 

“—You are impatient,” said the blind man calmly; “it’s 
a good sign, and looks like life — that your son Barnaby had 
been lured away from her by one of his companions who 
knew him of old at Chigwell; and that he is now among the 
rioters.” 

44 And what is that to me? If father and son be hanged 
together, what comfort shall I find in that?” 

“Stay — stay, my friend,” returned the blind man with a 
cunning look, “you travel fast to journeys’ ends. Suppose I 
track my lady out, and say thus much : 4 You want your son. 
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ma’am — good. I, knowing those who tempt him to remain 
among them, can restore him to you, ma’am — good. You 
must pay a price, ma’am, for his restoration — good again. 
The price is small, and easy to be paid — dear ma’am, that’s 
best of all.’ ” 

“ What mockery is this?” 

“Very likely she may reply in those words. ‘No mock- 
ery at all,’ I answer. ‘Madam, a person said to be your hus- 
band (identity is difficult of proof after the lapse of many 
years) is in prison, his life in peril — the charge against him, 
murder. Now, ma’am, your husband has been dead a long, 
long time. The gentleman never can be confounded with 
him, if you will have the goodness to say a few words, on 
oath, as to when he died, and how; and that this person 
(who, I am told, resembles him in some degree) is ho more 
he than I am. Such testimony will set the question quite at 
rest. Pledge yourself to me to give it, ma’am, and I will 
undertake to keep your son (a fine lad) out of harm’s way 
until you have done this trifling service, when he shall be 
delivered up to you safe and sound. On the other hand, if 
you decline to do so, I fear he will be betrayed, and handed 
over to the law, which will assuredly sentence him to suffer 
death. It is, in fact, a choice between his life and death. If 
you refuse he swings. If you comply, the timber is not 
grown, nor the hemp sown, that shall do him any harm.’ ” 

“There is a gleam of hope in this!” cried the prisoner. 

“A gleam!” returned his friend, “a noon-blaze; a full 
and glorious daylight. Hush! I hear the tread of distant 
feet. Rely on me.” 

“When shall I hear more?” 

“As soon as I do. I should hope, to-morrow. They are 
coming to say that our time for talk is over. I hear the 
jingling of the keys. Not another word of this just now, or 
they may overhear us.” 

As he said these words, the lock was turned, and one of 
the prison turnkeys, appearing at the door, announced that 
it was time for visitors to leave the jail. 
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‘/So soon?” said Stagg, meekly. “But it can’t be helped 
Cheer up, friend. This mistake will soon be set at rest, and 
then you are a man again ! If this charitable gentleman will 
lead a blind man (who has nothing in return but prayers) to 
the prison porch, and set him with his face toward the west, 
he will do a worthy deed. Thank you, good sir. I thank 
you very kindly.” 

So saying, and pausing for an instant at the door to turn 
his grinning face toward his friend, he departed. 

When the officer had seen him to the porch, he returned, 
and again unlocking and unbarring the door of the cell, set it 
wide open, informing its inmate that he was at liberty to 
walk in the adjacent yard, if he thought proper, for an hour. 

The prisoner answered with a sullen nod ; and being left 
alone again, sat brooding over what he had heard, and pon- 
dering upon the hopes the recent conversation had awakened; 
gazing abstractedly, the while he did so, on the light without, 
and watching the shadows thrown by one wall on another, 
and on the stone-paved ground. 

It was a dull, square yard, made cold and gloomy by high 
walls, and seeming to chill the very sunlight. The stone, so 
bare, and rough, and obdurate, filled even him -with longing 
thoughts of meadow land and trees ; and with a burning wish 
to be at liberty. As he looked, he rose, and leaning against 
the door-post, gazed up at the bright blue sky, smiling even 
on that dreary home of crime. He seemed, for a moment, to 
remember lying on his back in some sweet-scented place, and 
gazing at it through moving branches, long ago. 

His attention was suddenly attracted by a clanking sound 
— he knew what it was, for he had startled himself by mak- 
ing the same noise in walking to the door. Presently a voice 
began to sing, and he saw the shadow of a figure on the pave- 
ment. It stopped — was silent all at once, as though the 
person for a moment had forgotten where he was, but soon 
remembered — and so, with the same clanking noise, the 
shadow disappeared. 

He walked out into the court, and paced it to and fro; 
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startling the echoes, as he went, with the harsh jangling of 
his fetters. There was a door near his, which, like his, stood 
ajar. 

He had not taken half-a-dozen turns up and down the 
yard, when, standing still to observe this door, he heard the 
clanking sound again. A face looked out of the grated win- 
dow— he saw it very dimly, for the cell was dark, and the 
bars were heavy — and directly afterward a man appeared, 
and came toward him. 

For the sense of loneliness he had, he might have been in 
the jail a year. Made eager by the hope of companionship, 
he quickened his pace, and hastened to meet the man half 
way— 

What was this? His son ! 

They stood face to face, staring at each other. He shrink- 
ing and cowed, despite himself ; Barnaby struggling with his 
imperfect memory, and wondering where he had seen that 
face before. He was not uncertain long, for suddenly he 
laid hands upon him, and striving to bear him to the ground, 
cried: 

“Ah! I know! You are the robber !” 

He said nothing in reply at first, but held down his head, 
and struggled with him silently. Finding the younger man 
too strong for him, he raised his face, looked close into his 
eyes, and said : 

“I am your father.’ * 

God knows what magic the name had for his ears; but 
Barnaby released his hold, fell back, and looked at him 
aghast. Suddenly he sprung toward him, put his arms 
about his neck, and pressed his head against his cheek. 

Yes, yes, he was ; he was sure he was. But where had 
he been so long, and why had he left his mother by herself, 
or worse than by herself, with her poor foolish boy? And had 
she really been as happy as they said? And where was she? 
Was she near there? She was not happy now, and he in jail? 
Ah, no! 

Not a word was said in answer; but Grip croaked loudly, 
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and hopped about them, round and round, as if inclosing 
them in a magic circle, and invoking all the powers of mis- 
chief. 


CHAPTER SIXTY-THREE 

During the whole of this day every regiment in or near 
the metropolis was on duty in one or other part of the town; 
and the regulars and militia, in obedience to the orders which 
were sent to every barrack and station within twenty- four 
hours’ journey, began to pour in by all the roads. But the 
disturbances had attained to such a formidable height, and 
the rioters had grown, with impunity, to be so audacious, 
that the sight of this great force, continually augmented by 
new arrivals, instead of operating as a check, stimulated them 
to outrages of greater hardihood than any they had yet com- 
mitted, and helped to kindle a flame in London, the like of 
which had never been beheld, even in its ancient and rebel- 
lious times. 

All yesterday, and on this day likewise, the commander- 
in-chief endeavored to arouse the magistrates to a sense of 
their duty, and in particular the Lord Mayor, who was the 
faintest-hearted and most timid of them all. With this ob- 
ject, large bodies of the soldiery were several times dispatched 
to the Mansion House to await his orders; but as he could, by 
no threats or persuasions, be induced to give any, and as the 
men remained in the open street, fruitlessly for any good 
purpose, and thrivingly for a very bad one, these laudable 
attempts did harm rather than good. For the crowd, becom- 
ing speedily acquainted with the Lord Mayor’s temper, did 
not fail to take advantage of it by boasting that even the civil 
authorities were opposed to * the Papists, and could not find it 
in their hearts to molest those who were guilty of no other 
offense. These vaunts they took care to make within the hear- 
ing of the soldiers; and they, being naturally loath to quarrel 
with the people, received their advances kindly enough; an- 
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swering, when they were asked if they desired to fire upon 
their countrymen, “No, they would be damned if they did”; 
and showing much honest simplicity and good-nature. The 
feeling that the military were No-Popery men, and were ripe 
for disobeying orders and joining the mob, soon became very 
prevalent in consequence. Rumors of their disaffection, and 
of their leaning toward the popular cause, spread from mouth 
to mouth with astonishing rapidity ; and, whenever they were 
drawn up idly in the streets or squares, there were sure to be 
a crowd about them, cheering, and shaking hands, and treat- 
ing them with a great show of confidence and affection. 

By this time the crowd was everywhere ; all concealment 
and disguise were laid aside, and they pervaded the whole 
town. If any man among them wanted money, he had but 
to knock at the door of a dwelling-house, or walk into a shop, 
and demand it in the rioters’ name ; and his demand was in- 
stantly complied with. The peaceable citizens being afraid 
to lay hands upon them, singly and alone, it may be easily 
supposed that, when gathered together in bodies, they were 
perfectly secure from interruption. They assembled in the 
streets, traversed them at their will and pleasure, and publicly 
concerted their plans. Business was quite suspended; the 
greater part of the shops were closed ; most of the houses dis- 
played a blue flag in token of their adherence to the popular 
side; and even the Jews in Houndsditch, Whitechapel, and 
those quarters, wrote upon their doors or window shutters, 
“This House is a True Protestant.” The crowd was the 
law, and never was the law held in greater dread, or more 
implicitly obeyed. 

It was about six o’clock in the evening, when a vast mob 
poured into Lincoln’s Inn Fields by every avenue, and divided 
— evidently in pursuance of a previous design — into several 
parties. It must not be understood that this arrangement 
was known to the whole crowd, but that it was the work of a 
few leaders; who, mingling with the men as they came upon 
the ground, and calling to them to fall into this or that party, 
effected it as rapidly as if it had been determined on by a 
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council of the whole number, and every man had known his 
place. 

It was perfectly notorious to the assemblage that the larg- 
est body, which comprehended about two-thirds of the whole, 
was designed for the attack on Newgate. It comprehended 
all the rioters who had been conspicuous in any of their former 
proceedings; all those whom they recommended as daring 
hands and fit for the work; all those whose companions had 
been taken in the riots ; and a great number of people who 
were relatives or friends of felons in the jail. This last class 
included not only the most desperate and utterly abandoned 
villains in London, but some who were comparatively inno- 
cent. There was more than one woman there, disguised in 
man’s attire, and bent upon the rescue of a child or brother. 
There were the two sons of a man who lay under sentence of 
death, and who was to be executed, along with three others, 
on the next day but one. There was a great party of boys 
whose fellow-pickpockets were in the prison; and, at the skirts 
of all, a score of miserable women, outcasts from the world, 
seeking to release some other fallen creature as miserable as 
themselves, or moved by a general sympathy perhaps — God 
knows — with all who were without hope, and wretched. 

Old swords, and pistols without ball or powder; sledge- 
hammers, knives, axes, saws, and weapons pillaged from the 
butchers’ shops; a forest of iron bars and wooden clubs; long 
ladders for scaling the walls, each carried on the shoulders of 
a dozen men; lighted torches; tow smeared with pitch, and 
tar, and brimstone; staves roughly plucked from fence and 
paling; and even crutches taken from crippled beggars in 
the streets ; composed their arms. When all was ready, Hugh 
and Dennis, with Simon Tappertit between them, led the way. 
Boaring and chafing like an angry sea, the crowd pressed 
after them. 

Instead of going straight down Holborn to the jail, as all 
expected, their leaders took the way to Clerkenwell, and pour- 
ing down a quiet street, halted before a locksmith’s house — 
the Golden Bey. 
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“Beat at the door,’’ cried Hugh, to the men about him. 
“We want one of his craft to-night. Beat it in, if no one 
answers.” 

The shop was shut. Both door and shutters were of a 
strong and sturdy kind, and they knocked without effect. 
But the impatient crowd raising a cry of “Set fire to the 
house!” and torches being passed to the front, an upper win- 
dow was thrown open, and the stout old locksmith stood be- 
fore them. 

“What now, you villains?” he demanded. “Where is 
my daughter?” 

“Ask no questions of us, old man,” retorted Hugh, wav- 
ing his comrades to be silent, “but come down, and bring the 
tools of your trade. We want you.” 

“Want me!” cried the locksmith, glancing at the regi- 
mental dress he wore. “Ay, and if some that I could name 
possessed the hearts of mice, ye should have had me long ago. 
Mark me, my lad — and you about him do the same. There 
are a score among ye whom I see now and know, who are 
dead men from this hour. Begone ! and rob an undertaker’s 
while you can! You’ll want some coffins before long.” 

“Will you come down?” cried Hugh. 

“Will you give me my daughter, ruffian?” cried the lock- 
smith. 

“I know nothing of her,” Hugh rejoined. “Burn the 
door!” 

“Stop!” cried the locksmith, in a voice that made them 
falter — presenting, as he spoke, a gun, “Let an old man do 
that. You can spare him better.” 

The young fellow who held the light, and who was stoop- 
ing down before the door, rose hastily at these words, and fell 
back. The locksmith ran his eye along the upturned faces, 
and kept the weapon leveled at the threshold of his house. It 
had no other rest than his shoulder, but was as steady as the 
house itself. 

“Let the man who does it take heed to his prayers,” he 
said firmly; “I warn him,” 
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** STOP ! ’* CRIED THE LOCKSMITH IN A VOICE THAT MADE THEM FALTER — PRESENTING, 

AS HE SPOKE, A GUN. “LET AN OLD MAN DO THAT. YOU CAN SPARE HIM BETTER “ 

a shrill and piercing shriek, and, looking upward, saw a flut- 
tering garment on the housetop. 

There was another shriek, and another, and then a shrill 
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voice cried , 4 4 Is Simmun below?’ ’ At the same moment a lean 
neck was stretched over the parapet, and Miss Miggs, indis- 
tinctly seen in the gathering gloom of evening, screeched in 
a frenzied manner, “Oh! dear gentlemen, let me hear Sim- 
mun’s answer from his own lips. Speak to me, Simmun! 
Speak to me!” 

Mr. Tappertit, who was not at all flattered by this compli- 
mnet, looked up, and bidding her hold her peace, ordered her 
to come down and open the door, for they wanted her master, 
and would take no denial. 

“Oh, good gentlemen!” cried Miss Miggs. “Oh, my own 
precious, precious Simmun — ” 

“Hold your nonsense, will you?” retorted Mr. Tappertit; 
“and come down and open the door. — G. Varden, drop that 
gun, or it will be worse for you.” 

“Don’t mind his gun,” screamed Miggs. “Simmun and 
gentlemen, I poured a mug of table-beer right down the 
barrel.” 

The crowd gave a loud shout, which was followed by a 
roar of laughter. 

“It wouldn’t go off, not if you was to load it up to the 
muzzle,” screamed Miggs. “Simmun and gentlemen, I’m 
locked up in the front attic, through the little door on the 
right hand when you think you’ve got to the very top of the 
stairs — and up the flight of corner steps, being careful not to 
knock your heads against the rafters, and not to tread on one 
side, in case you should fall into the two-pair bedroom through 
the lath and plasture, which do not bear, but the contrairy. 
Simmun and gentlemen, I’ve been locked up here for safety, 
but my endeavors has always been, and always will be, to be 
on the right side — the blessed side — and to prenounce the Pope 
of Babylon, and all her inward and her outward workings, 
which is Pagin. My sentiments is of little consequences, I 
know,” cried Miggs, with additional shrillness, “for my posi- 
tions is but a servant, and as sich, of humilities; still I gives 
expressions to my feelings, and places my reliances on them 
which entertains my own opinions!” 
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Without taking much notice of these outpourings of Miss 
Miggs after she had made her first announcement in relation 
to the gun, the crowd raised a ladder against the window 
where the locksmith stood, and notwithstanding that he 
closed, and fastened, and defended it manfully, soon forced 
an entrance by shivering the glass and breaking in the frames. 
After dealing a few stout blows about him, he found himself 
defenseless, in the midst of a furious crowd, which overflowed 
the room and softened off in a confused heap of faces at the 
door and window. 

They were very wrathful with him (for he had wounded 
two men), and even called out to those in front to bring him 
forth and hang him on a lamp-post. But Gabriel was quite 
undaunted, and looked from Hugh and Dennis, who held him 
by either arm, to Simon Tappertit, who confronted him. 

“ You have robbed me of my daughter,” said the lock- 
smith, “who is far dearer to ine than my life; and you may 
take my life, if you will. I bless God that I have been en- 
abled to keep my wife free of this scene; and that He has 
made me a man who will not ask mercy at such hands as 
yours.” 

“And a wery game old gentleman you are,” said Mr. 
Dennis approvingly; “and you express yourself like a man. 
What’s the odds, brother, whether it’s a lamp-post to-night, 
or a feather bed ten year to come, eh?” 

The locksmith glanced at him disdainfully, but returned 
no other answer. 

“For my part,” said the hangman, who particularly fa- 
vored the lamp-post suggestion, “I honor your .principles. 
They’re mine exactly. In such sentiments as them,” and 
here he emphasized his discourse with an oath, “I’m ready to 
meet you or any man half way. — Have you got a bit of cord 
anywheres handy? Don’t put yourself out of the way, if you 
haven’t. A handkecher will do.” 

“Don’t be a fool, master,” whispered Hugh, seizing Var- 
den roughly by the shoulder; “but do as you’re bid. You’ll 
soon hear what you’re wanted for. Do it!” 
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‘TU do nothing at your request, or that of any scoundrel 
here,” returned the locksmith. “If you want any service 
from me, you may spare yourselves the pains of telling me 
what it is. I tell you beforehand, Fll do nothing for you.” 

Mr. Dennis was so affected by this constancy on the part 
of the stanch old man, that he protested — almost with tears 
in his eyes — that to balk his inclinations would be an act of 
cruelty and hard dealing to which he, for one, never could 
reconcile his conscience. The gentleman, he said, had avowed 
in so many words that he was ready for working off; such 
being the case he considered it their duty, as a civilized and 
enlightened crowd, to work him off. It was not often, he ob- 
served, that they had it in their power to accommodate them- 
selves to the wishes of those from whom they had the mis- 
fortune to differ. Having now found an individual who 
expressed a desire which they could reasonably indulge (and, 
for himself, he was free to confess that in his opinion that 
desire did honor to his feelings), he hoped they would decide 
to accede to his proposition before going any further. It was 
an experiment, which, skillfully and dexterously performed, 
would be over in five minutes, with great comfort and satis- 
faction to all parties ; and though it did not become him (Mr. 
Dennis) to speak well of himself, he trusted lie might be 
allowed to say that he had practical knowledge of the subject, 
and, being naturally of an obliging and friendly disposition, 
would work the gentleman off with a deal of pleasure. 

These remarks, which were addressed in the midst of a 
frightful din and turmoil to those immediately about him, 
were received with great favor; not so much, perhaps, be- 
cause of the hangman's eloquence, as on account of the lock- 
smith's obstinacy. Gabriel was in imminent peril, and he 
knew it ; but he preserved a steady silence ; and would have 
done so if they had been debating whether they should roast 
him at a slow fire. 

As the hangman spoke, there was some stir and confusion 
on the ladder; and directly he was silent— so immediately 
upon his holding his peace, that the crowd below had no time 
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to learn what he had been saying, or to shout in response — 
some one at the window cried : 

“He has a gray head. He is an old man. Don’t hurt 
him!” 

The locksmith turned, with a start, toward the place from 
which the words had come, and looked hurriedly at the peo- 
ple who were hanging on the ladder and clinging to each 
other. 

“Pay no respect to my gray hair, young man,” he said, 
answering the voice, and not any one he saw. “I don’t ask 
it. My heart is green enough to scorn and despise every man 
among you, band of robbers that you are!” 

This incautious speech by no means tended to appease the 
ferocity of the crowd. They cried again to have him brought 
out ; and it would have gone hard with the honest locksmith, 
but that Hugh reminded them, in answer, that they wanted 
his services, and must have them. 

“So, tell him what we want,” he said to Simon Tappertit, 
“and quickly. And open your ears, master, if you would 
ever use them after to-night!” 

Gabriel folded his arms, which were now at liberty, and 
eyed his old ’prentice in silence. 

“Lookye, Varden,” said Sim, “we’re bound for New- 
gate.” 

“I know you are,” returned the locksmith. “You never 
said a truer word than that.” 

“To burn it down, I mean,” said Simon, “and force the 
gates, and set the prisoners at liberty. You helped to make 
the lock of the great door.” 

“I did,” said the locksmith. “You owe me no thanks for 
that — as you’ll find before long. ’ ’ 

“Maybe,” returned his journeyman, “but you must show 
us how to force it.” 

“Must I!” 

“Yes; for you know, and I don’t. You must come along 
with us, and pick it with your own hands.” 

“When I do,” said the locksmith quietly, “my hands 
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shall drop off at the wrists, and you shall wear them, Simon 
Tappertit, on your shoulders for epaulets. ” 

“We’ll see that,” cried Hugh, interposing, as the indigna- 
tion of the crowd again burst forth. “You fill a basket with 
the tools he’ll want, while I bring him downstairs. Open the 
doors below, some of you. And light the great captain oth- 
ers ! Is there no business afoot, my lads, that you can do 
nothing but stand and grumble?” 

They looked at one another, and quickly dispersing, 
swarmed over the house, plundering and breaking, accord- 
ing to their custom, and carrying off such articles of value as 
happened to please their fancy. They had no great length of 
time for these proceedings, for the basket of tools was soon 
prepared and slung over a man’s shoulders. The prepara- 
tions being now completed, and everything ready for the at- 
tack, those who were pillaging and destroying in the other 
rooms were called down to the workshop. They were about 
to issue forth, when the man who had been last upstairs 
stepped forward, and asked if the young woman in the 
garret (who was making a terrible noise, he said, and kept 
on screaming without .the least cessation) was to be 
released? 

For his own part, Simon Tappertit would certainly have 
replied in the negative, but the mass of his companions, mind- 
ful of the good service she had done in the matter of the gun, 
being of a different opinion, he had nothing for it but to an- 
swer, Yes. The man, accordingly, went back again to the 
rescue, and presently returned with Miss Miggs, limp and 
doubled up, and very damp from much weeping. 

As the young lady had given no tokens of consciousness 
on their way downstairs, the bearer reported her either dead 
or dying; and, being at some loss what to do with her, was 
looking round for a convenient bench or heap of ashes on 
which to place her senseless form, when she suddenly came 
upon her feet by some mysterious means, thrust back her hair, 
stared wildly at Mr. Tappertit, cried, “My Simmuns’s life is 
not a wictim!” and dropped into his arms with such prompti- 
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tude that h© staggered and reeled some paces back beneath 
his lovely burden. 

“Oh, bother !” said Mr. Tappertit. “Here! Catch hold 
other, somebody! Lock her up again; she never ought to 
have been let out / 5 

“My Simmun!” cried Miss Miggs, in tears, and faintly. 
“My for ever, ever blessed Simmun!” 

“Hold up, will you?” said Mr. Tappertit, in a very unre- 
sponsive tone. “I’ll let you fall if you don’t. What are you 
sliding your feet off the ground for?” 

“My angel Simmuns!” murmured Miggs — “he prom- 
ised — ” 

“Promised! Well, and I’ll keep my promise,” answered 
Simon testily. “I mean to provide for you, don’t I? Stand 
up!” 

“Where am I to go? What is to become of me after my 
actions of this night?” cried Miggs. “What resting-places 
now remains but in the silent tombses?” 

“I wish you was in the silent tombses, I do,” cried Mr. 
Tappertit, “and boxed up tight in a good strong one. Here,” 
he cried to one of the bystanders, in whose ear he whispered 
for a moment. “Take her off, will you? You understand 
where?” 

The fellow nodded ; and taking her in his arms, notwith- 
standing her broken protestations and her struggles (which 
latter species of opposition, involving scratches, was much 
more difficult of resistance), carried her away. They who 
were in the house poured out into the street; the locksmith 
was taken to the head of the crowd, and required to walk 
between his two conductors ; the whole body was put in rapid 
motion; and without any shouting or noise they bore down 
straight on Newgate, and halted in a dense mass before the 
prison gate. 
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CHAPTER SIXTY-FOUR 

Breaking the silence they had hitherto preserved, they 
raised a great cry as soon as they were ranged before the 
jail, and demanded to speak with the governor. Their visit 
was not wholly unexpected, for his house, which fronted the 
street, was strongly barricaded, the wicket-gate of the prison 
was closed up, and at no loophole or grating was any person 
to be seen. Before they had repeated their summons many 
times a man appeared upon the roof of the governor’s house, 
and asked what it was they wanted. 

Some said one thing, some another, and some only groaned 
and hissed. It being now nearly dark, and the house high, 
many persons in the throng were not aware that any one had 
come to answer them, and continued their clamor until the 
intelligence was gradually diffused through the whole con- 
course. Ten minutes or more elapsed before any one voice 
could be heard with tolerable distinctness ; during which in- 
terval the figure remained perched alone, against the sum- 
mer-evening sky, looking down into the troubled street. 

“Are you,” said Hugh at length, “Mr. Akerman, the 
head jailer here?” 

‘ ‘ Of course he is, brother , 9 9 whispered Dennis. But Hugh, 
without minding him, took his answer from the man himself. 

“Yes,” he said. “lam.” 

“You have got some friends of ours in your custody, 
master.” 

“I have a good many people in my custody.” He glanced 
downward, as he spoke, into the jail; and the feeling that he 
could see into the different yards, and that he overlooked 
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everything which was hidden from their view by the rugged 
walls, so lashed and goaded the mob that they howled like 
wolves. 

‘ 4 Deliver up our friends,” said Hugh, “and you may keep 
the rest.” 

“It’s my duty to keep them all. I shall do my duty.” 

“If you don’t throw the doors open, we shall break ’em 
down,” said Hugh; “for we will have the rioters out.” 

“All I can do, good people,” Akerman replied, “is to ex- 
hort you to disperse ; and to remind you that the consequences 
of any disturbance in this place will be very severe, and bit- 
terly repented by most of you, when it is too late.” 

He made as though he would retire when he had said 
these words, but he was checked by the voice of the lock- 
smith. 

“Mr. Akerman,” cried Gabriel, “Mr. Akerman!” 

“I will hear no more from any of you,” replied the gov- 
ernor, turning toward the speaker, and waving his hand. 

“But I am not one of them,” said Gabriel. “I am an 
honest man, Mr. Akerman; a respectable tradesman — Gabriel 
Vardan, the locksmith. You know me?” 

“You among the crowd!” cried the governor, in an al- 
tered voice. 

“Brought here by force — brought here to pick the lock of 
the great door for them,” rejoined the locksmith. “Bear 
witness for me, Mr. Akerman, that I refuse to do it; and that 
I will not do it, come what may of my refusal. If any vio- 
lence is done to me, please to remember this.” 

“Is there no way of helping you?” said the governor. 

“None, Mr. Akerman. You’ll do your duty, and I’ll do 
mine. Once again, you robbers and cut-throats,” said the 
locksmith, turning round upon them, “I refuse. Ah! Howl 
till you’re hoarse. I refuse.” 

“Stay — stay!” said the jailer hastily. “Mr. Varden, I 
know you for a worthy man, and one who would do no un- 
lawful act except upon compulsion — ” 

“Upon compulsion, sir,” interposed the locksmith, who 
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felt that the tone in which this was said conveyed the speaker’s 
impression that he had ample excuse for yielding to the furi- 
ous multitude who beset and hemmed him in on every side, 
and among whom he stood, an old man, quite alone; 4 ‘upon 
compulsion, sir, Fib do nothing.” 

“Where is that man,” said the keeper anxiously, “who 
spoke to me just now?” 

“Here!” Hugh replied. 

“Do you know what the guilt of murder is, and that by 
keeping that honest tradesman at your side you endanger his 
life?” 

“We know it very well,” he answered; “for what else 
did we bring him here? Let’s have our friends, master, and 
you shall have your friend. Is that fair, lads?” 

The mob replied to him with a loud Hurrah ! 

“You see how it is, sir!” cried Yarden. “Keep ’em out, 
in King George’s name. Remember what I have said. Good- 
night!” 

There was no more parley. A shower of stones and other 
missiles compelled the keeper of the jail to retire; and the 
mob, pressing on, and swarming round the walls, forced 
Gabriel Varden close up to the door. 

In vain the basket of tools was laid upon the ground be- 
fore him, and he was urged in turn by promises, by blows, 
by offers of reward, and threats of instant death, to do the 
office for which they had brought him there. “No,” cried 
the sturdy locksmith, “I will not!” 

He had never loved his life so well as then, but nothing 
could move him. The savage faces that glared upon him, 
look where he would ; the cries of those who thirsted, like 
wild animals, for his blood ; the sight of men pressing for- 
ward, and trampling down their fellows, as they strove to 
reach him, and struck at him above the heads of other men, 
with axes and with iron bars ; all failed to daunt him. He 
looked from man to man, and face to face, and still, with 
quickened breath and lessening color, cried firmly, “I will 
not!” 
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Dennis dealt him a blow upon the face which felled him 
to the ground. He sprang up again like a man in the prime 
of life, and, with blood upon his forehead, caught him by the 
throat. 

“You cowardly dog!” he said. “Give me my daughter! 
Give me my daughter!” 

They struggled together. Some cried, “Kill him,” and 
some (but they were not near enough) strove to trample him 
to death. Tug as he would at the old man’s wrists, the 
hangman could not force him to unclinch his hands. 

“Is this all the return you make me, you ungrateful mon- 
ster?” he articulated with great difficulty, and with many 
oaths. 

“Give me my daughter!” cried the locksmith, who was 
now as fierce as those who gathered round him. “Give me 
my daughter!” 

He was down again, and up, and down once more, and 
buffeting with a score of them, who bandied him from hand 
to hand, when one tall fellow, fresh from a slaughter-house, 
whose dress and great thigh- boots smoked hot with grease 
and blood, raised a pole-ax, and, swearing a horrible oath, 
aimed it at the old man’s uncovered head. At that instant, 
and in the very act, he fell himself, as if struck by lightning, 
and over his body a one-armed man came darting to the lock- 
smith’s side. Another man was with him, and both caught 
the locksmith roughly in their grasp. 

“Leave him to us!” they cried to Hugh— struggling, as 
they spoke, to force a passage backward through the crowd. 
“Leave him to us! Why do you waste your whole strength 
on such as he, when a couple of men can finish him in as 
many minutes? You lose time. Remember the prisoners! 
Remember Barnaby!” 

The cry ran through the mob. Hammers began to rattle 
on the walls; and every man strove to reach the prison, and 
be among the foremost rank. Fighting their way through 
the press and struggle as desperately as if they were in the 
midst of enemies rather than their own friends, the two men 
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retreated with the locksmith between them, and dragged him 
through the very heart of the concourse. 

And now the strobes began to fall like hail upon the gate, 
and on the strong building ; for those who could not reach 
the door spent their fierce rage on anything — even on the 
great blocks of stone which shivered their weapons into frag- 
ments, and made their hands and arms to tingle as if the 
walls were active in their stout resistance, and dealt them 
back their blows. The clash of iron ringing upon iron min- 
gled with the deafening tumult, and sounded high above it, 
as the great sledge-hammers rattled on the nailed and plated 
door; the sparks flew off in showers; men worked in gangs, 
and at short intervals relieved each other, that all their 
strength might be devoted to the work ; but there stood the 
portal still, as grim and dark and strong as ever, and, saving 
for the dints upon its battered surface, quite unchanged. 

While some brought all their energies to bear upon this 
toilsome task ; and some, rearing ladders against the prison, 
tried to clamber to the summit of the walls they were too short 
to scale; and some again engaged a body of police a hundred 
strong, and beat them back and trod them under foot by 
force of numbers; others besieged the house on which the 
jailer had appeared, and, driving in the door, brought out 
his furniture, and piled it up against the prison-gate, to make 
a bonfire which should burn it down. As soon as this device 
was understood, all those who had labored hitherto, cast 
down their tools and helped to swell the heap; which reached 
half-way across the street, and was so high that those who 
threw more fuel on the top got up by ladders. When all the 
keeper’s goods were flung upon this costly pile to the last frag- 
ment, they smeared it with the pitch, and tar, and rosin they 
had brought, and sprinkled it with turpentine. To all the 
woodwork round the prison doors they did the like, leaving 
not a joist or beam untouched. This infernal christening 
performed, they fired the pile with lighted matches and with 
blazing tow, and then stood by, awaiting the result. 

The furniture being very dry, and rendered more com- 
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bustible by wax and oil, besides the arts they had' used, took 
fire at once. The flames roared high and fiercely, blackening 
the prison wall, and twining up its lofty front like burning 
serpents. At first they crowded round the blaze, and vented 
their exultation only in their looks ; but when it grew hotter 
and fiercer — when it crackled, leaped, and roared like a great 
furnace — when it shone upon the opposite houses, and lighted 
up not only the pale and wondering faces at the windows, 
but the inmost corners of each habitation— when, through the 
deep red heat and glow, the fire was seen sporting and toy- 
ing with the door, now clinging to its obdurate surface, now 
gliding off with fierce inconstancy and soaring high into the 
sky, anon returning to fold it in its burning grasp and lure it 
to its ruin — when it shone and gleamed so brightly that the 
church clock of St. Sepulchre’s, so often pointing to the hour 
of death, was legible as in broad day, and the vane upon its 
steeple-top glittered in the unwonted light like something rich- 
ly jeweled — when blackened stone and somber brick grew 
ruddy in the deep reflection, and windows shone like bur- 
nished gold, dotting the longest distance in the fiery vista with 
their specks of brightness— when wall and tower, and roof 
and chimney-stack seemed drunk, and in the flickering glare 
appeared to reel and stagger — when scores of objects, never 
seen before, burst out upon the view, and things the most 
familiar put on some new aspect— then the mob began to join 
the whirl, and with loud yells, and shouts, and clamor such 
as happily is seldom heard, bestirred themselves to feed the 
fire, and keep it at its height. 

Although the heat was so intense that the paint on the 
houses over against the prison parched and crackled up, and 
swelling into boils, as it were, from excess of torture, broke 
and crumbled away ; although the glass fell from the win- 
dow-sashes, and the lead and iron on the roofs blistered the 
incautious hand that touched them, and the sparrows in the 
eaves took wing, and, rendered giddy by the smoke, fell flut- 
tering down upon the blazing pile ; still the fire was tended 
unceasingly by busy hands, and round it men were going al- 
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ways. They never slackened in their zeal, or kept aloof, but 
pressed upon the flames so hard that those in front had much 
ado to save themselves from being thrust in; if one man 
swooned or dropped, a dozen struggled for his place, and that 
although they knew the pain, and thirst, and pressure to be 
unendurable. Those who fell down in fainting fits, and were 
not crushed or burned, were carried to an inn yard close at 
hand, and dashed with water from a pump, of which buckets- 
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ful were passed from man to man among the crowd; but 
such was the strong desire of all to drink, and such the fight- 
ing to be first, that, for the most part, the whole contents 
were spilled upon the ground, without the lips of one man 
being moistened. 

Meanwhile, and in the midst of all the roar and outcry, 
those who were nearest to the pile heaped up again the burn- 
ing fragments that came toppling down, and raked the fire 
about the door, which, although a sheet of flame, was still a 
door fast locked and barred, and kept them out. Great pieces 
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of blazing wood were passed, besides, above the people’s heads 
to such as stood about the ladders, and some of these, climb- 
ing up to the topmost stave, and holding on with one hand 
by the prison wall, exerted all their skill and force to cast 
these fire-brands on the roof, or down into the yards within. 
In many instances their efforts were successful ; which oc- 
casioned a new and appalling addition to the horrors of the 
scene; for the prisoners within, seeing from between their 
bars that the fire caught in many places, and thrived fiercely, 
and being all locked up in strong cells for the night, began 
to know that they were in danger of being burned alive. This 
terrible fear, spreading from cell to cell, and from yard to 
yard, vented itself in such dismal cries and wailings, and in 
such dreadful shrieks for help, that the whole jail resounded 
with the noise, which was loudly heard even above the shout- 
ing of the mob and roaring of the flames, and was so full of 
agony and despair that it made the boldest tremble. 

It was remarkable that these cries began in that quarter 
of the jail which fronted Newgate Street, where it was well 
known the men who were to suffer death on Thursday were 
confined. And not only were these four, who had so short a 
time to live, the first to whom the dread of being burned oc- 
curred, but they were, throughout, the most importunate of 
all; for they could be plainly heard, notwithstanding the 
great thickness of the walls, crying that the wind Bet that 
way, and that the flames would shortly reach them ; and call- 
ing to the officers of the jail to come and quench the fire from 
a cistern which was in their yard, and full of water. Judging 
from what the crowd without the walls could hear from time 
to time, these four doomed wretches never ceased to call for 
help ; and that with as much distraction, and in as great a 
frenzy of attachment to existence, as though each had an 
honored, happy life before him, instead of eight-and-forty 
hours of miserable imprisonment, and then a violent and 
shameful death. 

But the anguish and suffering of the two sons of one of 
these men, when they heard, or fancied that they heard, their 
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father’s voice, is past description. After wringing their hands 
and rushing to and fro as if they were stark mad, one 
mounted on the shoulders of his brother, and tried to clamber 
up the face of the high wall, guarded at the top with spikes 
and points of iron. And when he fell among the crowd, he 
was not deterred by his bruises, but mounted up again, and 
fell again, and when he found the feat impossible, began to 
beat the stones and tear them with his hands, as if he could 
that way make a breach in the strong building, and force a 
passage in. At last they cleft their way among the mob 
about the door, though many men, a dozen times their match, 
had tried in vain to do so, and were seen in — yes, in — the 
fire, striving to prize it down with crowbars. 

Nor were they alone affected by the outcry from within 
the prison. The women who were looking on shrieked loud- 
ly, beat their hands together, stopped their ears, and many 
fainted ; the men who were not near the walls and active in 
the siege, rather than do nothing, tore up the pavement of 
the street, and did so with a haste and fury they could not 
have surpassed if that had been the jail, and they were 
near their object. Not one living creature in the throng 
was for an instant still. The whole great mass were 
mad. 

A shout ! Another ! Another y6t, though few knew why, 
or what it meant. But those around the gate had seen it 
slowly yield and drop from its topmost hinge. It hung on 
that side by but one, but it was upright still, because of the 
bar, and its having sunk, of its own weight, into the heap of 
ashes at its foot. There was now a gap at the top of the 
doorway, through which could be descried a gloomy passage, 
cavernous and dark. Pile up the fire ! 

It burned fiercely. The door was red-hot, and the gap 
wider. They vainly tried to shield their faces with their 
hands, and standing as if in readiness for a spring, watched 
the place. Dark figures, some crawling on their hands and 
knees, some carried in the arms of others, were seen to pass 
along the roof. It was plain the jail could hold out no longer. 
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The keeper and his officers, and their wives and children, were 
escaping. Pile up the fire I 

The door sank down again; it settled deeper in the cin- 
ders — tottered — yielded— was down ! 

As they shouted again, they fell back for a moment, and 
left a clear space about the fire that lay between them and 
the jail entry. Hugh leaped upon the blazing heap, and 
scattering a train of sparks into the air, and making the dark 
lobby glitter with those that hung upon his dress, dashed into 
the jail. 

The hangman followed. And then so many rushed upon 
their track that the fire got trodden down and thinly strewn 
about the street ; but there was no need of it now, for, inside 
and out, the prison was in flames. 


CHAPTER SIXTY-FIVE 

During the whole course of the terrible scene which was 
now at its height, one man in the jail suffered a degree of 
fear and mental torment which had no parallel in the endur- 
ance even of those who lay under sentence of death. 

When the rioters first assembled before the building, the 
murderer was roused from sleep — if such slumbers as his 
may have that blessed name — by the roar of voices and the 
struggling of a great crowd. He started up as these sounds 
met his ear, and, sitting on his bedstead, listened. 

After a short interval of silence the noise burst out again,, 
Still listening attentively, he made out, in course of time, that 
the jail was besieged by a furious multitude. His guilty 
conscience instantly arrayed these men against himself, and 
brought the fear upon him that he would be singled out, and 
tom to pieces. 

Once impressed with the terror of this conceit, everything 
tended to confirm and strengthen it. His double crime, the 
circumstances under which it had been committed, the length 
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of time that had elapsed, and its discovery in spite of all, 
made him, as it were, the visible object of the Almighty’s 
wrath. In all the crime and vice and moral gloom of the 
great pest-house of the capital he stood alone, marked and 
singled out by his great guilt, a Lucifer among the devils. 
The other prisoners were a host, hiding and sheltering each 
other — a crowd like that without the walls. He was one 
man against the whole united concourse; a single, solitary, 
lonely man, from whom the very captives in the jail fell off 
and shrunk appalled. 

It might be that the intelligence of his capture having 
been bruited abroad, they had come there purposely to drag 
him out and kill him in the street ; or it might be that they 
were the rioters, and, in pursuance of an old design, had 
come to sack the prison. But in either case he had no belief 
or hope that they would spare him. Every shout they raised, 
and every sound they made, was a blow upon his heart. As 
the attack went on, he grew more wild and frantic in his 
terror; tried to pull away the bars that guarded the chimney 
and prevented him from climbing up ; called loudly on the 
turnkeys to cluster round the cell and save him from the fury 
of the rabble ; or put him in some dungeon underground, no 
matter of what depth, how dark it was, or loathsome, or 
beset with rats and creeping things, so that it hid him and 
was hard to find. 

But no one came, or answered him. Fearful, even while 
he cried to them, of attracting attention, he was silent. By- 
and-by, he saw, as he looked from his grated window, a 
strange glimmering on the stone walls and pavement of the 
yard. It was feeble at first, and came and went, as though 
some officers with torches were passing to and fro upon the 
roof of the prison. Soon it reddened, and lighted brands 
came whirling down, spattering the ground with fire, and 
burning sullenly in corners. One rolled beneath a wooden 
bench, and set it in a blaze ; another caught a water-spout, 
and so went climbing up the wall, leaving a long straight track 
of fire behind it. After a time, a slow thick shower of burning 
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fragments, from some upper portion of the prison which was 
blazing nigh, began to fall before his door. Remembering 
that it opened outward, he knew that every spark which fell 
upon the heap, and in the act lost its bright life, and died an 
ugly speck of dust and rubbish, helped to entomb him in a 
living grave. Still, though the jail resounded with shrieks 
and cries for help —though the fire bounded up as if each 
separate flame had had a tiger’s life, and roared as though, 
in every one, there were a hungry voice— though the heat 
began to grow intense, and the air suffocating, and the clam- 
or without increased, and the danger of his situation even 
from one merciless element was every moment more extreme 
— still he was afraid to raise his voice again, lest the crowd 
should break in, and should, of their own ears or from the in- 
formation given them by the other prisoners, get the clew to 
his place of confinement. Thus fearful alike of those within 
the prison and of those without; of noise and silence; light 
and darkness; of being released, and being left there to die; 
he was so tortured and tormented, that nothing man has ever 
done to man in the horrible caprice of power and cruelty ex- 
ceeds his self-inflicted punishment. 

Now, now, the door was down. Now they came rushing 
through the jail, calling to each other in the vaulted pas- 
sages; clashing the iron gates dividing yard from yard; beat- 
ing at the doors of cells and wards ; wrenching off bolts and 
locks and bars; tearing down the door-posts to get men out; 
endeavoring to drag them by main force through gaps and 
windows where a child could scarcely pass; whooping and 
yelling without a moment’s rest ; and running through the 
heat and flames as if they were cased in metal. By their legs, 
their arms, the hair upon their heads, they dragged the pris- 
oners out. Some threw themselves upon the captives as they 
got toward the door, and tried to file away their irons ; some 
danced about them with a frenzied joy, and rent their clothes, 
and were ready, as it seemed, to tear them limb from limb. 
Now a party of a dozen men came darting through the yard 
into which the murderer cast fearful glances from his dark' 
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ened window; dragging a prisoner along the ground, whose 
dress they had nearly torn from his body in their mad eager- 
ness to set him free, and who was bleeding and senseless in 
their hands. Now a score of prisoners ran to and fro, who 
had lost themselves in the intricacies of the prison, and were 
so bewildered with the noise and glare that they knew not 
where to turn or what to do, and still cried out for help as 
loudly as before. Anon some famished wretch, whose theft 
had been a loaf of bread or scrap of butcher’s meat, came 
skulking past, barefooted— going slowly away because that 
jail, his house, was burning; not because he had any other, 
or had friends to meet, or old haunts to revisit, or any liberty 
to gain but liberty to starve and die. And then a knot of 
highwaymen went trooping by, conducted by the friends they 
had among the crowd, who muffled their fetters as they went 
along with handkerchiefs and bands of hay, and wrapped 
them in coats and cloaks, and gave them drink from bottles, 
and held it to their lips, because of their handcuffs, which 
there was no time to remove. All this, and Heaven knows 
how much more, was done amid a noise, a hurry, and distrac- 
tion, like nothing that we know of, even in our dreams; 
which seemed forever on the rise, and never to decrease for 
the space of a single instant. He was still looking down 
from his window upon these things, when a band of men 
with torches, ladders, axes, and many kinds of weapons, 
poured into the yard, and hammering at his door, inquired if 
there were any prisoner within. He left the window when 
he saw them coming, and drew back into the remotest corner 
of the cell; but, although he returned them no answer, they 
had a fancy that some one was inside, for they presently set 
ladders against it, and began to tear away the bars at the 
casement ; not only that, indeed, but with pickaxes to hew 
down the very stones in the wall. 

As soon as they had made a breach at the window large 
enough for the admission of a man’s head, one of them 
thrust in a torch and looked all round the room. He fol- 
lowed this man’s gaze until it rested on himself, and heard 
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him demand why he had not answered, but made him no 
reply. 

In the general surprise and wonder, they were used to 
this. Without saying' anything more, they enlarged the 
breach until it was large enough to admit the body of a man, 
and, then came dropping down upon the floor, one after an- 
other, until the cell was full. They caught him up among 
them, handed him to the window, and those who stood upon 
the ladders passed him down upon the pavement of the yard. 
Then the rest came out, one after another, and, bidding him 
fly, and lose no time, or the way would be choked up, hurried 
away to rescue others. 

It seemed not a minute’s work from first to last. He stag- 
gered to his feet, incredulous of what had happened, when 
the yard was filled again, and a crowd rushed on, hurrying 
Barnaby among them. In another minute — not so much; 
another minute ! the same instant, with no lapse or interval 
between — he and his son were being passed from hand to hand 
through the dense crowd in the street, and were glancing 
backward at a burning pile which some one said was New- 
gate. 

From the moment of their first entrance into the prison, 
the crowd dispersed themselves about it, and swarmed into 
every chink and crevice, as if they had a perfect acquaintance 
with its innermost parts, and bore in their minds an exact 
plan of the whole. For this immediate knowledge of the 
place they were, no doubt, in a great degree indebted to the 
hangman, who stood in the lobby, directing some to go this 
way, some that, and some the other ; and who materially as- 
sisted in bringing about the wonderful rapidity with which 
the release of the prisoners was effected. 

But this functionary of the law reserved one important 
piece of intelligence, and kept it snugly to himself. When he 
had issued his instructions relative to every other part of the 
building, and the mob were dispersed from end to end, and 
busy at their work, he took a bundle of keys from a kind of 
cupboard in the wall, and going by a private passage near 
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the chapel (it joined the governor’s house, and was then on 
fire), betook himself to the condemned cells, which were a 
series of small, strong, dismal rooms, opening on a low gal- 
lery, guarded, at the end at which he entered, by a strong 
iron wicket, and at its opposite extremity by two doors and a 
thick grate. Having double locked the wicket, and assured 
himself that the other entrances were well secured, he sat 
down on a bench in the gallery, and sucked the head of his 
stick, with an air of the utmost complacency, tranquillity, 
and contentment. 

It would have been strange enough, a man’s enjoying him- 
self in this quiet manner, while the prison was burning, and 
such a tumult was cleaving the air, though he had been out- 
side the walls. But here, in the very heart of the building, 
and, moreover, with the prayers and cries of the four men un- 
der sentence sounding in his ears, and their hands, stretched 
out through the gratings in their cell doors, clasped in frantic 
entreaty before his very eyes, it was particularly remarkable. 
Indeed, Mr. Dennis appeared to think it an uncommon cir- 
cumstance, and to banter himself upon it; for he thrust his 
hat on one side, as some men do when they are in a waggish 
humor, sucked the head of his stick with a higher relish, and 
smiled as though he would say, “ Dennis, you’re a rum dog; 
you’re a queer fellow ; you’re capital company, Dennis, and 
quite a character!” 

He sat in this way for some minutes, while the four men 
in the cells, certain that somebody had entered the gallery, 
but could not see who, gave vent to such piteous entreaties as 
wretches in their miserable condition may be supposed to have 
been inspired with ; urging, whoever it was, to set them at 
liberty for the love of Heaven ; and protesting, with great 
fervor and truly enough, perhaps, for the time, that if they 
escaped, they would amend their ways, and would never, 
never, never again do wrong before God or man, but would 
lead penitent and sober lives, and sorrowfully repent the 
crimes they had committed. The terrible energy with which 
they spoke would have moved any person, no matter how 
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good or just (if any good or just person could have strayed 
into that sad place that night), to have set them at liberty; 
and, while he would have left any other punishment to its 
free course, to have saved them from this last dreadful and 
repulsive penalty ; which never turned a man inclined to evil, 
and has hardened thousands who were half inclined to good. 

Mr. Dennis, who had been bred and nurtured in the good 
old school, and had administered the good old laws on the 
good old plan, always once and sometimes twice every six 
weeks, for a long time, bore these appeals with a deal of 
philosophy. Being at last, however, rather disturbed in his 
pleasant reflection by their repetition, he rapped at one of 
the doors with his stick, and cried : 

“Hold your noise there, will you?” 

At this they all cried together that they were to be hanged 
on the next day but odo; and again implored his aid. 

“Aid! For what?” said Mr. Dennis, playfully rapping 
the knuckles of the hand nearest him. 

“To save us!” they cried. 

“Oh, certainly!” said Mr. Dennis, winking at the wall in 
the absence of any friend with whom he could humor the 
joke. “And so you’re to be worked off, are you, brothers?’* 

“Unless wo are released to-night,” one of them cried, “we 
are dead men!” 

“I tell you what it is,” said the hangman gravely; “I’m 
afraid, my friend, that you’re not in that ’ere state of mind 
that’s suitable to your condition, then; you’re not agoing to 
be released; don’t think it. — Will you leave off that ’ere in- 
decent row? I wonder you an’ t ashamed of yourselves, I do. ” 

He followed up this reproof by rapping every set of 
knuckles one after the other, and having done so, resumed 
his seat again with a cheerful countenance. 

“You’ve had law,” he said, crossing his legs and elevat- 
ing his eyebrows; “laws have been made a purpose for you; 
a wery handsome prison’s been made a purpose for you ; a 
parson’s kept a purpose for you; a consfcitootional officer’s ap- 
pointed a purpose for you ; carts is maintained a purpose for 
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you — and yet you’re not contented 1 — Will you hold that 
noise, you, sir, in the furthest?” 

A groan was the only answer, 

“So well as I can make out,” said Mr. Dennis, in a tone 
of mingled badinage and remonstrance, “there’s not a man 
among you. I begin to think I’m on the opposite side, and 
among the ladies; though, for the matter of that, I’ve seen a 
many ladies face it out in a manner that did honor to the sex. 

■ — You in number two, don’t grind them teeth of yours. 
Worse manners,” said the hangman, rapping at the door 
with his stick, “I never see in this place afore. I’m ashamed 
on you. You’re a disgrace to the Bailey.” 

After pausing for a moment to hear if anything could be 
pleaded in justification, Mr. Dennis resumed in a sort of coax- 
ing tone : 

“Now lookee here, you four. I’m come here to take care 
of you, and see that you an’t burned, instead of the other 
thing. It’s no use your making any noise, for you won’t be 
found out by them as has broken in, and you’ll only be hoarse 
when you come to the speeches— which is a pity. What I 
say in respect to the speeches always is, ‘Give it mouth.* 
That’s my maxim. Give it mouth. I’ve heerd,” said the 
hangman, pulling off his hat to take his handkerchief from 
the crown and wipe his face, and then putting it on again a lit- 
tle more on one side than before, “I’ve heerd a eloquence on 
them boards — you know what boards I mean — and have 
heerd a degree of mouth given to them speeches, that they 
was as clear as a bell, and as good as a play. There’s a pat- 
tern . And always, when a thing of this natur’s to come off, 
what I stand up for is, a proper frame of mind. Let’s have 
a proper frame of mind, and we can go through with it cred- 
itable — pleasant — sociable. Whatever you do (and I address 
myself, in particular, to you in the furthest), never snivel. 
I’d sooner by half, though I lose by it, see a man tear his 
clothes a purpose to spile ’em before they come to me, than 
find him sniveling. It’s ten to one a better frame of mind, 
every way!” 


Vol. XXVI— *5 
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While the hangman addressed them to this effect, in the 
tone and with the air of a pastor in familiar conversation with 
his flock, the noise had been in some degree subdued ; for the 
rioters were busy in conveying the prisoners to the Sessions 
House, which was beyond the main walls of the prison, 
though connected with it, and the crowd were busy too in 
passing them from thence along the street. But when he had 
got thus far in his discourse, the sound of voidbs in the yard 
showed plainly that the mob had returned, and were coming 
that way; and directly afterward a violent crashing at the 
grate below gave note of their attack upon the cells (as they 
were called) at last. 

It was in vain the hangman ran from door to door, and 
covered the grates, one after another, with his hat, in futile 
efforts to stifle the cries of the four men within ; it was in vain 
he dogged their outstretched hands, and beat them with his 
stick, or menaced them with new and lingering pains in the 
execution of his office ; the place resounded with their cries. 
These, together with the feeling that they were now the last 
men in the jail, so worked upon and stimulated the besiegers, 
that in an incredibly short space of time they forced the strong 
grate down below, which was formed of iron rods two inches 
square, drove in the two other doors as if they had been but 
deal partitions, and stood at the end of the gallery with only 
a bar or two between them and the cells. 

“Holloa !” cried Hugh, who was the first to look into the 
dusky passage. “Dennis before us! Well done, old boy! 
Be quick, and open here, for we shall be suffocated in the 
smoke, going out.’* 

“Go out at once, then,” said Dennis. “What do you 
want here?” 

“Want!” echoed Hugh. “The four men.” 

“Four devils!” cried the hangman. “Don’t you 
know they’re left for death on ' Thursday? Don’t you 
respect the law — the constitootion — nothing? Let the four 
men be.” 

“Is this a time for joking?” cried Hugh. “Do you hear 
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’em? Pull away these bars that have got fixed between the 
door and the ground; and let us in.” 

“ Brother,” said the hangman in a low voice, as he stooped 
under pretense of doing what Hugh desired, but only looked 
up in his face, “can’t you leave these here four men to me, 
if I’ve the whim? You do what you like, and have what 
you like of everything for your share — give me my share. I 
want these four men left alone, I tell you!” 

“Pull the bars down, or stand out of the way,” was 
Hugh’s reply. 

“You can turn the crowd if you like, you know that well 
enough, brother,” said the hangman slowly. “What! You 
will come in, will you?” 

“Yes.” 

“You won’t let these men alone, and leave ’em to me? 
You’ve no respect for nothing — haven’t you?” said the hang- 
man, retreating to the door by which he had entered, and re- 
garding his companion with a scowl. “You will come in, 
will you, brother?” 

“I tell you, yes. What the devil ails you? Where are 
you going?” 

“No matter where I’m going,” rejoined the hangman, 
looking in again at the iron wicket, which he had nearly shut 
upon himself, and held ajar. “Remember where you’re 
coming. That’s all!” 

With that, he shook his likeness at Hugh, and giving him 
a grin, compared with which his usual smile was amiable, 
disappeared and shut the door. 

Hugh paused no longer, but, goaded alike by the cries of 
the convicts and by the impatience of the crowd, warned the 
man immediately behind him — the way was only wide enough 
for one abreast — to stand back, and wielded a sledge-hammer 
with such strength, that after a few blows the iron bent and 
broke, and gave them free admittance. 

If the two sons of one of these men, of whom mention has 
been made, were furious in their zeal before, they had now 
the wrath and vigor of lions. Calling to the man within 
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each cell to keep as far back as he could, lest the axes crash- 
ing through the door should wound him, a party went to 
work upon each one, to beat it in by sheer strength, and force 
the bolts and staples from their hold. But although these 
two lads had the weakest party, and the worst armed, and 
did not begin until after the others, having stopped to whisper 
to him through the grate, that door was the first open, and 
that man the first out. As they dragged him into the gallery 
to knock off his irons, he fell down among them, a mere heap 
of chains, and was carried out in that state on men’s shoul- 
ders, with no sign of life. 

The release of these four wretched creatures, and convey- 
ing them, astounded and bewildered, into the street so full of 
life — a spectacle they had never thought to see again until 
they emerged from solitude and silence upon that last journey, 
when the air should be heavy with the pent-up breath of 
thousands, and the streets and houses should be built and 
roofed with human faces, not with bricks and tiles and stones 
— was the crowning horror of the scene. Their pale and hag- 
gard looks, and hollow eyes ; their staggering feet, and hands 
stretched out as if to save themselves from falling; their wan- 
dering and uncertain air; the way they heaved and gasped 
for breath, as though in water, when they were first plunged 
into the crowd ; all marked them for the men. No need to 
say, “This one was doomed to die”; there were the words 
broadly stamped and branded on his face. The crowd fell 
off, as if they had been laid out for burial, and had risen in 
their shrouds; and many were seen to shudder, as though 
they had been actually dead men, when they chanced to 
touch or brush against their garments. 

At the bidding of the mob, the houses were all illuminated 
that night— lighted up from top to bottom as at a time of 
public gayety and joy. Many years afterward, old people 
who lived in their youth near this part of the City remem- 
bered being in a great glare of light, within doors and with- 
out, and as they looked, timid and frightened children, from 
the windows, seeing a face go by. Though the whole great 
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crowd and all its other terras had faded from their recollec- 
tion, this one object remained; alone, distinct, and well re- 
membered. Even in the unpracticed minds of infants, one of 
these doomed men, darting past, and but an instant seen, 
was an image of force enough to dim the whole concourse; to 
find itself an all-absorbing place, and hold it ever after. 

When this last task had been achieved, the shouts and 
cries grew fainter; the clank of fetters, which had resounded 
on all sides as the prisoners escaped, was heard no more ; all 
the noises of the crowd subsided into a hoarse and sullen mur- 
mur as it passed into the distance ; and when the human tide 
had rolled away, a melancholy heap of smoking ruins marked 
the spot where it had lately chafed and roared. 


CHAPTER SIXTY-SIX 

Although he had had no rest upon the previous night, 
and had watched with little intermission for some weeks past, 
sleeping only in the day by starts and snatches, Mr. Hare- 
dale, from the dawn of morning until sunset, sought his niece 
in every place where he deemed it possible she could have 
taken refuge. All day long, nothing, save a draught of water, 
passed his lips ; though he prosecuted his inquiries far and 
wide, and never so much as sat down once. 

In every quarter he could think of; at Ohigwell and in 
London; at the houses of the tradespeople with whom he 
dealt, and of the friends he knew; he pursued his search. 
A prey to the most harrowing anxieties and apprehen- 
sions, he went from magistrate to magistrate, and finally 
to the Secretary of State. The only comfort he received was 
from this minister, who assured him that the Government, 
being now driven to the exercise of the extreme prerogatives of 
the Crown, were determined to exert them; that a proclama- 
tion would probably be out upon the morrow, giving to the 
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military discretionary and unlimited power in the suppres- 
sion of the riots; that the sympathies of the King, the Ad- 
ministration, and both Houses of Parliament, and, indeed, of 
all good men of every religious persuasion, were strongly with 
the injured Catholics; and that justice should be done them 
at any cost or hazard. He told him, moreover, that other 
persons whose houses had been burned, had for a time lost 
sight of their children or their relatives, but had in every 
case, within his knowledge, succeeded in discovering them ; 
that his complaint should be remembered, and fully stated 
in the instructions given to the officers in command, and to 
all the inferior myrmidons of justice; and that everything 
that could be done to help him should be done, with a good- 
will and in good faith. 

Grateful for this consolation, feeble as it was in its refer- 
ence to the past, and little hope as it afforded him in connec- 
tion with the subject of distress which lay nearest to his 
heart ; and really thankful for the interest the minister ex- 
pressed, and seemed to feel, in his condition ; Mr. Haredale 
withdrew. He found himself, with the night coming on, 
alone in the streets; and destitute of any place in which to 
lay his head. 

He entered a hotel near Charing Cross, and ordered 
some refreshment and a bed. He saw that his faint and 
worn appearance attracted the attention of the landlord and 
his waiters ; and thinking that they might suppose him to be 
penniless, took out his purse and laid it on the table. It was 
not that, the landlord said, in a faltering voice. If he were 
one of those who had suffered by the rioters, he durst not 
give him entertainment. He had a family of children, and 
had been twice warned to be careful in receiving guests. He 
heartily prayed his forgiveness, but what could he do? 

Nothing. No man felt that more sincerely than Mr. Hare- 
dale. He told the man as much, and left the house. 

Feeling that he might have anticipated this occurrence, 
after what he had seen at Chigwell in the morning, where no 
man dared to touch a spade, though he offered a large re- 
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ward to all who would come and dig among the ruins of his 
house, he walked along the Strand ; too proud to expose him- 
self to another refusal, and of too generous a spirit to involve 
in distress or ruin any honest tradesman who might be weak 
enough to give him shelter. He wandered into one of the 
streets by the side of the river, and was pacing in a thought- 
ful manner up and down, thinking of things that had hap- 
pened long ago, when he heard a servant-man at an upper 
window call to another at the opposite side of the street that 
the mob were setting fire to Newgate. 

To Newgate! where that man was! His failing strength 
returned, his energies came back with tenfold vigor, on the 
instant. If it were possible — if they should set the murderer 
free — was he, after all he had undergone, to die with the 
suspicion of having slain his own brother dimly gathering 
about him — 

He had no consciousness of going to the jail ; but there 
he stood before it. There was the crowd, wedged and pressed 
together in a dense, dark, moving mass ; and there were the 
flames soaring up into the air. His head turned round and 
round, lights flashed before his eyes, and he struggled hard 
with two men. 

“Nay, nay,” said one. “Be more yourself, my good sir! 
We attract attention here. Come away. What can you do 
among so many men?” 

“The gentleman’s always for doing something,” said the 
other, forcing him along as he spoke. “I like him for that. 
I do like him for that.” 

They had by this time got him into a court hard by the 
prison. He looked from one to the other, and, as he tried to 
release himself, felt that he tottered on his feet. He who 
had spoken first was the old gentleman whom he had seen at 
the Lord Mayor’s. The other was John Grueby, who had 
stood by him so manfully at Westminster. 

“What does this mean?” he asked them faintly. “How 
came we together?” 

“On the skirts of the crowd,” returned the distiller; “but 
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come with us. Pray come with us. You seem to know my 
friend here?” 

“Surely,” said Mr. Haredale, looking in a kind of stupor 
at John. 

“He’ll tell you, then,” returned the old gentleman, “that 
I am a man to be trusted. He’s my servant. He was lately 
(as you know, I have no doubt) in Lord George Gordon’s 
service; but he left it, and brought, in pure good-will to me 
and others, who are marked by the rioters, such intelligence 
as he had picked up of their designs.” 

“ — On one condition, please, sir,” said John, touching 
his hat. “No evidence against my lord — a misled man — a 
kind-hearted man, sir. My lord never intended this.” 

“The condition will be observed, of course,” rejoined the 
old distiller. “It’s a point of honor. But come with us, sir; 
pray come with us.” 

John Grueby added no entreaties, but he adopted a differ- 
ent kind of persuasion, by putting his arm through one of 
Mr. Haredale’s, while his master took the other, and leading 
him away with all speed. 

Sensible, from a strange lightness in his head, and a diffi- 
culty in fixing his thoughts on anything, even to the extent 
of bearing his companions in his mind for a minute together 
without looking at them, that his brain was affected by the 
agitation and suffering through which he had passed, and to 
which he was still a prey, Mr. Haredale let them lead him 
where they would. As they went along, he was conscious of 
having no command over what he said or thought, and that 
he had a fear of going mad. 

The distiller lived, as he had told him when they first met, 
on Holborn Hill, where he had great storehouses and drove a 
large trade. They approached his house by a back-entrance, 
lest they should attract the notice of the crowd, and went into 
an upper room which faced toward the street ; the windows, 
however, in common with those of every other room in the 
house, were boarded up inside, in order that, out of doors, all 
might appear quite dark. 
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They laid him on a sofa in this chamber, perfectly insen- 
sible; but John immediately fetching a surgeon, who took 
from him a large quantity of blood, he gradually came to 
himself. As he was, for the time, too weak to walk, they 
had no difficulty in persuading him to remain there all night, 
and got him to bed without loss of a minute. That done, 
they gave him cordial and some toast, and presently a pretty 
strong composing draught, under the influence of which 
he soon fell into a lethargy, and, for a time, forgot his 
troubles. 

The vintner, who was a very hearty old fellow and a 
worthy man, had no thoughts of going to bed himself, for he 
had received several threatening warnings from the rioters, 
and had, indeed, gone out that evening to try and gather 
from the conversation of the mob whether his house was to 
be the next attacked. He sat all night in an easy-chair in 
the same room — dozing a little now and then — and received 
from time to time the reports of John Grueby and two or 
three other trustworthy persons in his employ, who went out 
into the streets as scouts; and for whose entertainment an 
ample allowance of good cheer (which the old vintner, despite 
his anxiety, now and then attacked himself) was set forth in 
an adjoining chamber. 

These accounts were of a sufficiently alarming nature 
from the first ; but, as the night wore on, they grew so much 
worse, and involved such a fearful amount of riot and de- 
struction, that, in comparison with these new tidings, all the 
previous disturbances sunk to nothing. 

The first intelligence that came was of the taking of New- 
gate, and the escape of all the prisoners, whose track, as 
they made up Hoi born and into the adjacent streets, was 
proclaimed to those citizens who were shut up in their houses 
by the rattling of their chains, which formed a dismal con- 
cert, and was heard in every direction, as though so many 
forges were at work. The flames, too, shone so brightly 
through the vintner’s skylights, that the rooms and staircases 
below were nearly as light as in broad day ; while the dis- 
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taut shouting of the mob seemed to shake the very walls and 
ceilings. 

At length they were heard approaching the house, and 
some minutes of terrible anxiety ensued. They came close 
up, and stopped before it; but, after giving three loud yells, 
went on. And although they returned several times that 
night, creating new alarms each time, they did nothing there, 
having their hands full. Shortly after they had gone away 
for the first time, one of the scouts came running in with the 
news that they had stopped before Lord Mansfield’s house in 
Bloomsbury Square. 

Soon afterward there came another, and another, and then 
the first returned again, and so, by little and little, their tale 
was this: That the mob, gathering round Lord Mansfield’s 
house, had called on those within to open the door, and re- 
ceiving no reply (for Lord and Lady Mansfield were at that 
moment escaping by the back-way), forced an entrance ac- 
cording to their usual custom. That they then began to de- 
molish the house with great fury, and setting fire to it in 
several parts, involved in a common ruin the whole of the 
costly furniture, the plate and jewels, a beautiful gallery of 
pictures, the rarest collection of manuscripts ever possessed 
by any one private person in the world, and, worse than all, 
because nothing could replace this loss, the great Law Li- 
brary, on almost every page of which were notes in the 
Judge’s own hand, of inestimable value — being the results of 
the study and experience of his whole life. That while they 
were howling and exulting round the fire, a troop of soldiers, 
with a magistrate among them, came up, and being too late 
(for the mischief was by that time done), began to disperse 
the crowd. That the Riot Act being read, and the crowd still 
resisting, the soldiers received orders to fire, and leveling their 
muskets, shot dead at the first discharge six men and a wo- 
man, and wounded many persons ; and loading again direct- 
ly, fired another volley, but over the people’s heads, it was 
supposed, as none were seen to fall. That thereupon, and 
daunted by the shrieks and tumult, the crowd began to dis- 
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perse, and the soldiers went away, leaving the killed and 
wounded on the ground; which they had no sooner done than 
the rioters came back again, and taking up the dead bodies 
and the wounded people, formed into a rude procession, hav- 
ing the bodies in the front. That in this order they paraded 
off with a horrible merriment; fixing weapons in the dead 
men’s hands to make them look as if alive; and preceded by 
a fellow ringing Lord Mansfield’s dinner bell with all his 
might. 

The scouts reported further, that this party meeting with 
some others who had been at similar work elsewhere, they all 
united into one, and drafting off a few men with the killed 
and wounded, marched away to Lord Mansfield’s country 
seat at Caen Wood, between Hampstead and Highgate; bent 
upon destroying that house likewise, and lighting up a great 
fire there, which from that height should be seen all over 
London. But in this they were disappointed, for a party of 
horse having arrived before them, they retreated faster than 
they went, and came straight back to town. 

There being now a great many parties in the streets, each 
went to work according to its humor, and a dozen houses 
were quickly blazing, including those of Sir John Fielding 
and two other justices, and four in Holborn — one of the 
greatest thoroughfares in London — which were all burning 
at the same time, and burned until they went out of them- 
selves, for the people cut the engine hose, and would not 
suffer the firemen to play upon the flames. At one house 
near Moorfields they found, in one of the rooms, some canary- 
birds in cages, and these they cast into the fire alive. The 
poor little creatures screamed, it was said, like infants, when 
they were flung upon the blaze ; and one man was so touched 
that he tried in vain to save them, which roused the indigna- 
tion of the crowd, and nearly cost him his life. 

At this same house, one of the fellows who went through 
the rooms, breaking the furniture and helping to destroy the 
building, found a child’s doll— a poor toy — which he exhibited 
at the window to the mob below, as the image of some unholy 
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saint which the late occupants had worshiped. While he was 
doing this, another man with an equally tender conscience 
(they had both been foremost in throwing down the canary 
birds for roasting alive) took his seat on the parapet of the 
house, and harangued the crowd, from a pamphlet circulated 
by the Association, relative to the true principles of Chris- 
tianity ! Meanwhile, the Lord Mayor, with his hands in his 
pockets, looked on as an idle man might look at any other 
show, and seem mightily satisfied to have got a good place. 

Such were the accounts brought to the old vintner by his 
servants as he sat at the side of Mr. Haredale’s bed, having 
been unable even to doze after the first part of the night, too 
much disturbed by his own fears, by the cries of the mob, the 
light of the fires, and the firing of the soldiers. Such, with 
the addition of the release of all the prisoners in the New Jail 
at Cler ken well, and as many robberies of passengers in the 
streets as the crowd had leisure to indulge in, were the scenes 
of which Mr. Haredale was happily unconscious, and which 
were all enacted before midnight. 


CHAPTER SIXTY-SEVEN 

W HEN darkness broke away, and morning began to dawn, 
the town wore a strange aspect indeed. 

Sleep had scarcely been thought of all night. The general 
alarm was so apparent in the faces of the inhabitants, and 
its expression was so aggravated by want of rest (few per- 
sons, with any property to lose, having dared to go to bed 
since Monday) that a stranger coming into the streets would 
have supposed some mortal pest or plague to have been rag- 
ing. In place of the usual cheerfulness and animation of 
morning, everything was dead and silent. The shops re- 
mained unopened, offices and warehouses were shut, the 
coach and chair stands were deserted, no carts or wagons 
rumbled through the slowly- waking streets, the early cries 
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were all hushed; a universal gloom prevailed. Great num- 
bers of people were out, even at daybreak, but they flitted to 
and fro as though they shrank from the sound of their own 
footsteps; the public ways were haunted rather than fre- 
quented; and round the smoking ruins people stood apart 
from one another, and in silence, not venturing to condemn 
the rioters, or to be supposed to do so, even in whispers. 

At the Lord President’s in Piccadilly, at Lambeth Palace, 
at the Lord Chancellor’s in Great Ormond Street, in the 
Royal Exchange, the Bank, the Guildhall, the Inns of Court, 
the Courts of Law, and every chamber fronting the streets 
near Westminster Hall and the Houses of Parliament, parties 
of soldiers were posted before daylight. A body of Horse 
Guards paraded Palace Yard; an encampment was formed 
in the Park, where fifteen hundred men and five battalions of 
Militia were under arms; the Tower was fortified, the draw- 
bridges were raised, the cannon loaded and pointed, and two 
regiments of artillery busied in strengthening the fortress and 
preparing it^or defense. A numerous detachment of soldiers 
were stationed to keep guard at the New River Head, which 
the people had threatened to attack, and where, it was said, 
they meant to cut off the main pipes, so that there might be 
no water for the extinction of the flames. In the Poultry, 
and on Cornhill, and at several other leading points, iron 
chains were drawn across the street ; parties of soldiers were 
distributed in some of the old City churches while it was yet 
dark, and in several private houses (among them, Lord Rock- 
ingham’s in Grosvenor Square), which were blockaded as 
though to sustain a siege, and had guns pointed from the 
windows. When the sun rose, it shone into handsome apart- 
ments filled with armed men ; the furniture hastily heaped 
away in corners, and made of little or no account in the terror 
of the time— on arms glittering in City chambers, among 
desks and stools, and dusty books — into little smoky church- 
yards in odd lanes and byways, with soldiers lying down 
among the tombs, or lounging under the shade of the one old 
tree, and their pile of muskets sparkling in the light — on soli- 
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tary sentinels pacing up and down in courtyards, silent now, 
but yesterday resounding with the din and hum of business 
— everywhere on guard-rooms, garrisons, and threatening 
preparations. 

As the day crept on, still more unusual sights were wit- 
nessed in the streets. The gates of the King’s Bench and 
Fleet Prisons, being opened at the usual hour, were found to 
have notices affirmed to them, announcing that the rioters 
would come that night to burn them down. The Wardens, 
too well knowing the likelihood there was of this promise be- 
ing fulfilled, were fain to set their prisoners at liberty, and 
give them leave to move their goods; so, all day, such of 
them as had any furniture were occupied in conveying it, 
some to this place, some to that, and not a few to the brokers’ 
shops, where they gladly sold it for any wretched price those 
gentry chose to give. There were some broken men among 
these debtors who had been in jail so long, and were so miser- 
able and destitute of friends, so dead to the world, and utter- 
ly forgotten and uncared for, that they implored their jailers 
not to set them free, and to send them, if need were, to some 
other place of custody. But they, refusing to comply, lest 
they should incur the anger of the mob, turned them into the 
streets, where they wandered up and down, hardly remem- 
bering the ways untrodden by their feet so long, and crying 
— such abject things those rotten-hearted jails had made them 
— as they slunk off in their rags, and dragged their slipshod 
feet along the pavement. 

Even of the three hundred prisoners who had escaped 
from Newgate, there were some — a few, but there were some 
— who sought their jailers out and delivered themselves up; 
preferring imprisonment and punishment to the horrors of 
such another night as the last. Many of the convicts, drawn 
back to their old place of captivity by some indescribable at- 
traction, or by a desire to exult over it in its downfall, and 
glut their revenge by seeing it in ashes, actually went back in 
broad noon, and loitered about the cells. Fifty were re-taken 
at one time, on this next day, within the prison walls; but 
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their fate did not deter others ; for there they went in spite of 
everything, and there they were taken in twos and threes, 
twice or thrice a day, all through the week. Of the fifty just 
mentioned, some were occupied in endeavoring to rekindle 
the fire; but in general they seemed to have no object in view 
but to prowl and lounge about the old place ; being often 
found asleep in the ruins, or sitting talking there, or even 
eating and drinking, as in a choice retreat. 

Besides the notices on the gates of the Fleet and the 
King’s Bench, many similar announcements were left, before 
one o’clock at noon, at the houses of private individuals ; and> 
further, the mob proclaimed their intention of seizing on the 
Bank, the Mint, the Arsenal at Woolwich, and the Royal 
Palaces. The notices were seldom delivered by more than 
one man, who, if it were at a shop, went in, and laid it, with 
a bloody threat perhaps, upon the counter; or if it were at a 
private house, knocked at the door and thrust it in the serv- 
ant’s hi. \ 1. Notwithstanding the presence of the military in 
every quarter of the town, and the great force in the Park, 
these messengers did their errands with impunity all through 
the day. So did two boys who went down Holborn alone, 
armed with bars taken from the railings of Lord Mansfield’s 
house, and demanded money for the rioters. So did a tall 
man on horseback, who made a collection for the same pur- 
pose in Fleet Street, and refused to take anything but gold. 

A rumor had now got into circulation, too, which diffused 
a greater dread all through London even than these publicly 
announced intentions of the rioters, though all men knew that, 
if they were successfully effected, there must ensue a national 
bankruptcy and general ruin. It was said that they meant 
to throw the gates of bedlam open, and let all the madmen 
loose. This suggested such dreadful images to the people’s 
minds, and was indeed an act so fraught with new and unim- 
aginable horrors in the contemplation, that it beset them more 
than any loss or cruelty of which they could foresee the 
worst, and drove many sane men nearly mad themselves. 

So the day passed on; the prisoners moving their goods; 
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people running to and fro in the streets, carrying away their 
property; groups standing in silence round the ruins; all 
business suspended; and the soldiers, disposed as has been 
already mentioned, remaining quite inactive. So the day’ 
passed on, and dreaded night drew near again. 

At last, at seven o’clock in the evening, the Privy Coun- 
cil issued a solemn proclamation that it was now necessary 
to employ the military, and that the officers had most direct 
and effectual orders, by an immediate exertion of their utmost 
force, to repress the disturbances ; and warning all good sub- 
jects of the king to keep themselves, their servants, and ap- 
prentices within doors that night. There were then delivered 
out to every soldier on duty thirty -six rounds of powder and 
ball; the drums beat; and the whole force was under arms 
at sunset. 

The City authorities, stimulated by these vigorous meas- 
ures, held a Common Council ; passed a vote thanking the 
military associations who had tendered their aid to> the civil 
authorities ; accepted it ; and placed them under the direction 
of the two sheriffs. At the queen’s palace, a double guard, 
the yeomen on duty, the groom porters, and all other attend- 
ants were stationed in the passages and on the staircases at 
seven o’clock, with strict instructions to be watchful on their 
posts all night ; and all the doors were locked. The gentlemen 
of the Temple, and the other Inns, mounted guard within 
their gates, and strengthened them with the great stones of 
the pavement, which they took for up the purpose. In Lin- 
coln’s Inn, they gave up the hall and commons to the Northum- 
berland militia, under the command of Lord Algernon Percy ; 
in some few of the City wards, the burgesses turned out, and, 
without making a very fierce show, looked brave enough. 
Some hundreds of stout gentlemen threw themselves, armed 
to the teeth, into the halls of the different companies, double 
locked and bolted all the gates, and dared the rioters (among 
themselves) to come on at their peril. These arrangements 
being all made simultaneously, or nearly so, were completed 
by the time it got dark; and then the streets were eompara- 
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tively dear, and were guarded at all the great comers and 
chief avenues by the troops; while parties of the officers rode 
up and down in all directions, ordering chance stragglers 
home, and admonishing the residents to keep within their 
houses, and, if any firing ensued, not to approach the win- 
dows. More chains were drawn across such of the thorough- 
fares as were of a nature to favor the approach of a great 
crowd, and at each of these points a considerable force was sta- 
tioned. All these precautions having been taken, and it being 
now quite dark, those in command awaited the result in some 
anxiety ; and not without a hope that such vigilant demonstra- 
tions might of themselves dishearten the populace, and prevent 
any new outrages. 

But in this reckoning they were cruelly mistaken, for in 
half an hour, or less, as though the setting in of night had 
been their preconcerted signal, the rioters having previously, 
in small parties, prevented the lighting of the street lamps, 
rose like a great sea; and that in so many places at once, and 
with such inconceivable fury, that those who had the direction 
of the troops knew not, at first, where to turn or what to do. 
One after another, new fires blazed up in every quarter of the 
town, as though it were the intention of the insurgents to 
wrap the city in a circle of flames, which, contracting by de- 
grees, should burn the whole to ashes; the crowd swarmed 
and roared in every street ; and none but rioters and soldiers 
being out of doors, it seemed to the latter as if all London 
were arrayed against them, and they stood alone against the 
town. 

In two hours six-and-thirty fires were raging — six-and- 
thirty great conflagrations. Among them the Borough Clink 
in Tooley Street, the King’s Bench, the Fleet, and the New 
Bridewell. In almost every street there was a battle ; and in 
every quarter the muskets of the troops were heard above the 
shouts and tumult of the mob. The firing began in the Poul- 
try, where the chain was drawn across the road, where nearly 
a score of people were killed on the first discharge. Their 
bodies having been hastily carried into St. Mildred’s Church 
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by the soldiers, the latter fired again, and following fast upon 
the crowd, who began to give way when they saw the execu- 
tion that was done, formed across Cheapside, and charged 
them at the point of the bayonet. 

The streets were now a dreadful spectacle. The shouts of 
the rabble, the shrieks of women, the cries of the wounded, 
and the constant firing formed a deafening and an awful 
accompaniment to the sights which every corner presented. 
Wherever the road was obstructed by the chains, there the 
fighting and the loss of life were greatest; but there was hot 
work and bloodshed in almost every leading thoroughfare. 

At Holborn Bridge, and on Holborn Hill, the confusion 
was greater than in any other part ; for the crowd that poured 
out of the City in two great streams, one by Ludgate Hill, 
and one by Newgate Street, united at that spot, and formed 
a mass so dense that at every volley the people seemed to fall 
in heaps. At this place a large detachment of soldiery were 
posted, who fired, now up Fleet Market, now up Holborn, 
now up Snow Hill — constantly raking the streets in each di- 
rection. At this place, too, several large fires were burning, 
so that all the terrors of that terrible night seemed to be con- 
centrated in one spot. 

Full twenty times, the rioters, headed by one man who 
wielded an ax in his right hand, and bestrode a brewer’s 
horse of great size and strength, caparisoned with fetters 
taken out of Newgate, which clanked and jingled as he went, 
made an attempt to force a passage at this point, and fire the 
vintner’s house. Full twenty times they were repulsed with 
loss of life, and still came back again ; and though the fellow 
at their head was marked and singled out by all, and was a 
conspicuous object as the only rioter on horseback, not a man 
could hit him. So surely as the smoke cleared away, so 
surely there was he; calling hoarsely to his companions, 
brandishing his ax above his head, and dashing on as though 
he bore a charmed life, and was proof against ball and powder. 

This man was Hugh; and in every part of the riot he was 
seen. He headed two attacks upon the Bank, helped to break 
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open the Toll-houses on Blackfriars Bridge, and cast the 
money into the street ; fired two of the prisons with his own 
hand; was here, and there, and everywhere — always fore- 
most — always active — striking at the soldiers, cheering on the 
crowd, making his horse’s iron music heard through all the 
yell and uproar; but never hurt or stopped. Turn him at 
one place, and he made a new struggle in another ; force him 
to retreat at this point, and he advanced on that directly. 
Driven from Holborn for the twentieth time, he rode at the 
head of a great crowd straight upon St. Paul’s, attacked a 
guard of soldiers who kept watch over a body of prisoners 
within the iron railings, forced them to retreat, rescued the 
men they had in custody, and, with this accession to his party, 
came back again, mad with liquor and excitement, and hal- 
looing them on like a demon. 

It would have been no easy task for the most careful rider 
to sit a horse in the midst of such a throng and tumult ; but 
though this madman rolled upon his back (he had no sad- 
dle) like a boat upon the sea, he never for an instant lost 
his seat, or failed to guide him where he would. Through 
the very thickest of the press, over dead bodies and burning 
fragments, now on the pavement, now in the road, now rid- 
ing up a flight of steps to make himself the more conspicuous 
to his party, and now forcing a passage through a mass of 
human beings, so closely squeezed together that it seemed as 
if the edge of a knife would scarcely part them — on he went, 
as though he could surmount all obstacles by the mere exer- 
cise of his will. And perhaps his not being shot was in some 
degree attributable to this very circumstance; for his extreme 
audacity, and the conviction that he must be one of those to 
whom the proclamation referred, inspired the soldiers with a 
desire to take him alive, and diverted many an aim which 
otherwise might have been more near the mark. 

The vintner and Mr. Haredale, unable to sit quietly list- 
ening to the noise without seeing what went on, had climbed 
to the roof of the house, and hiding behind a stack of chim- 
neys, were looking cautiously down into the street, almost 
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hoping that after so many repulses the rioters would be foiled, 
when a great shout proclaimed that a party were coming 
round the other way ; and the dismal jingling of those ac- 
cursed fetters warned them next moment that they, too, were 
led by Hugh. The soldiers had advanced into Fleet Market, 
and were dispersing the people there ; so that they came on 
with hardly any check, and were soon before the house. 

“All’s over now,” said the vintner. “Fifty thousand 
pounds will be scattered in a minute. We must save our- 
selves. We can do no more, and shall have reason to be 
thankful if we do as much.” 

Their first impulse was to clamber along the roofs of the 
houses, and, knocking at some garret window for admission, 
pass down that way into the street, and so escape. But an- 
other fierce cry from below, and a general upturning of the 
faces of the crowd, apprised them that they were discovered, 
and even that Mr. Haredale was recognized; for Hugh, see- 
ing him plainly in the bright glare of the fire, which in that 
part made it as light as day, called to him by his name, and 
swore to have his life. 

“Leave me here,” said Mr. Haredale, “and in Heaven’s 
name, my good friend, save yourself! Come on!” he mut- 
tered, as he turned toward Hugh, and faced him without any 
further effort at concealment. “This roof is high, and if we 
close, we will die together!” 

“Madness,” said the honest vintner, pulling him back, 
“sheer madness. Hear reason, sir. My good sir, hear rea- 
son. I could never make myself heard by knocking at a win- 
dow now ; and even if I could, no one would be bold enough 
to connive at my escape. Through the cellars there’s a kind 
of passage into the back street by which we roll casks in and 
out. We shall have time to get down there before they cau 
force an entry. Do not delay an instant, but come with me 
— for both our sakes — for mine — my dear, good sir!” 

As he spoke, and drew Mr. Haredale back, they had both 
a glimpse of the street. It was but a glimpse, but it showed 
them the crowd, gathering and clustering round the house; 
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some of the armed men pressing to the front to break down 
the doors and windows, some bringing brands from the near- 
est fire, some with lifted faces following their course upon the 
roof, and pointing them out to their companions; all raging 
and roaring like the flames they lighted up. They saw some 
men thirsting for the treasures of strong liquor which they 
knew were stored within; they saw others, who had been 
wounded, sinking down into the opposite doorways and dy- 
ing, solitary wretches, in the midst of all the vast assemblage; 
here a frightened woman trying to escape; and there a lost 
child; and there a drunken ruffian, unconscious of the death- 
wound on his head, raving and fighting to the last. All these 
things, and even such trivial incidents as a man with his hat 
off, or turning round, or stooping down, or shaking hands 
with another, they marked distinctly ; yet in a glance so brief 
that, in the act of stepping back, they lost the whole, and saw 
but the pale faces of each other, and the red sky above them. 

Mr. Haredale yielded to the entreaties of his companion — 
more because he was resolved to defend him than for any 
thought he had of his own life, or any care he entertained for 
his own safety — and quickly re-entering the house, they de- 
scended the stairs together. Loud blows were thundering on 
the shutters, crowbars were already thrust beneath the door, 
the glass fell from the sashes, a deep light shone through 
every crevice, and they heard the voices of the foremost in 
the crowd so close to every chink and keyhole that they 
seemed to be hoarsely whispering their threats into their very 
ears. They had but a moment reached the bottom of the 
cellar steps, and shut the door behind them, when the mob 
broke in. 

The vaults were profoundly dark, and having no torch or 
candle — for they had been afraid to carry one, lest it should 
betray their place of refuge — they were obliged to grope with 
their hands. But they were not long without light, for they 
had not gone far when they heard the crowd forcing the 
door; and, looking back among the low arched passages, 
could see them in the distance hurrying to and fro with flash- 
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mg links, broaching the casks, staving the great vats, turn- 
ing off upon the right hand and the left, into the different 
cellars, and lying down to drink at the channels of strong 
spirits which were already flowing on the ground. 

They hurried on, not the less quickly for this; and had 
reached the only vault which lay between them and the pass- 
age out, when suddenly, from the direction in which they 
were going, a strong light gleamed upon their faces ; and be- 
fore they could slip aside, or turn back, or hide themselves, 
two men (one bearing a torch) came upon them, and cried in 
an astonished whisper, “Here they are!” 

At the same instant they pulled off what they wore upon 
their heads. Mr. Haredale saw before him Edward Chester, 
and then saw, when the vintner gasped his name, Joe Willet. 

Ay, the same Joe, though with an arm the less, who used 
to make the quarterly journey on the gray mare to pay the 
bill to the purple-faced vintner; and that very same purple- 
faced vintner, formerly of Thames Street, now looked him in 
the face, and challenged him by name. 

“Give me your hand,” said Joe softly, taking it whether 
the astonished vintner would or no. “Don’t fear to shake it; 
it’s a friendly one and a hearty one, though it has no fellow. 
Why, how well you look, and how bluff you are! And you 
— God bless you, sir. Take heart, take heart. We’ll find 
them. Be of good cheer; we have not been idle.” 

There was something so honest and frank in J oe’s speech, 
that Mr. Haredale put his hand in his involuntarily, though 
their meeting was suspicious enough. But his glance at Ed- 
ward Chester, and that gentleman’s keeping aloof, were not 
lost upon Joe, who said bluntly, glancing at Edward while he 
spoke : 

“Times are changed, Mr. Haredale, and times have come 
when we ought to know friends from enemies, and make no 
confusion of names. Let me tell you that, but for this gen- 
tleman, you would most likely have been dead by this time, 
or badly wounded at the best.” 

“What do you say?’* ^sked Mr. Haredale. 
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“1 sa y,” said Joe, “first, that it was a bold thing to be in 
the crowd at all disguised as one of them ; though I won’t say 
much about that, on second thoughts, for that’s my case too. 
Secondly, that it was a brave and glorious action — that’s what 
I call it-— to strike that fellow off his horse before their eyes!” 

“What fellow? Whose eyes?” 

“What fellow, sir!” cried Joe. “A fellow who has no 
good-will to you, and who has the daring and devilry in him 
of twenty fellows. I know him of old. Once in the house, 
he would have found you, here or anywhere. The rest owe 
you no particular grudge, and,’ unless they see you, will only 
think of drinking themselves dead. But we lose time. Are 
you ready?” 

“Quite,” said Edward. “Put out the torch, Joe, and go 
on. And be silent, there’s a good fellow.” 

“Silent or not silent,” murmured Joe, as he dropped the 
flaring link upon the ground, crushed it with his foot, and 
gave his hand to Mr. Haredale, “it was a brave and glorious 
action — no man can alter that.” 

Both Mr. Haredale and the worthy vintner were too 
amazed and too much hurried to ask any further questions, 
so followed their conductors in silence. It seemed, from a 
short whispering which presently ensued between them and 
the vintner, relative to the best way of escape, that they had 
entered by the back door with the connivance of John Grueby y 
who watched outside with the key in his pocket, and whom 
they had taken into their confidence. A part of the crowd 
coming up that way just as they entered, John had double 
locked the door again, and made off for the soldiers, so that 
means of retreat was cut from under them. 

However, as the front door had been forced, and this minor 
crowd, being anxious to get at the liquor, had no fancy for 
losing time in breaking down another, but had gone round 
and got in from Holborn with the rest, the narrow lane in 
the rear was quite free of people. So, when they had crawled 
through the passage indicated by the vintner (which was a 
mere shelving trap for the admission of casks), and had man- 
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aged with some difficulty to unchain and raise the door at 
the upper end, they emerged into the street without being ob- 
served or interrupted. Joe still holding Mr. Haredale tight, 
and Edward taking the same care of the vintner, they hur- 
ried through the streets at a rapid pace ; occasionally standing 
aside to let some fugitives go by, or to keep out of the way of 
the soldiers who followed them, and whose questions, when 
they halted to put any, were speedily stopped by one whis- 
pered word from Joe. 


CHAPTER SIXTY-EIGHT 

While Newgate was burning on the previous night, Bar- 
naby and his father, having been passed among the crowd 
from hand to hand, stood in Smithfield, on the outskirts of 
the mob, gazing at the flames like men who had been sud- 
denly aroused from sleep. Some moments elapsed before 
they could distinctly remember where they were, or how they 
got there; or recollected that, while they were standing idle 
and listless spectators of the fire, they had tools in their hands, 
which had been hurriedly given them that they might free 
themselves from their fetters. 

Bamaby, heavily ironed as he was, if he had obeyed his 
first impulse, or if he had been alone, would have made his 
way back to the side of Hugh, who, to his clouded intellect, 
now shone forth with the new luster of being his preserver 
and truest friend. But his father’s terror of remaining in the 
streets communicated itself to him when he comprehended 
the full extent of his fears, and impressed him with the same 
eagerness to fly to a place of safety. 

In a comer of the market, among the pens for cattle, 
Barnaby knelt down, and pausing every now and then to pass 
his hand over his father’s face, or look up to him with a 
smile, knocked off his irons. When he had seen him spring, 
a free man, to his feet, and had given vent to the transport of 
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delight which the sight awakened, he went to work upon his 
own, which soon fell rattling down upon the ground, and left 
his limbs unfettered. 

Gliding away together when this task was accomplished, 
and passing several groups of men, each gathered round a 
stooping figure to hide him from those who passed, but un- 
able to repress the clanking sound of hammers, which told 
that they too were busy at the same work, the two fugitives 
made toward Clerkenwell, and passing thence to Islington, as 
the nearest point of egress, were quickly in the fields. After 
wandering about for a long time, they found, in a pasture 
near Finchley, a poor shed, with wails of mud, and roof of 
grass and brambles, built for some cow-herd, but now de- 
serted. Here they lay down for the rest of the night. 

They wandered to and fro when it was day, and once 
Barnaby went off alone to a cluster of little cottages two or 
three miles away, to purchase some bread and milk. But, 
finding no better shelter, they returned to the same place, 
and lay down again to wait for night. 

Heaven alone can tell with what vague thoughts of duty 
and affection; with what strange promptings of Nature, in- 
telligible to him as to a man of radiant mind and most en- 
larged capacity ; with what dim memories of children he had 
played with when a child himself, who had prattled of their 
fathers, and of loving them, and being loved; with how many 
half-remembered, dreamy associations of his mother’s grief 
and tears and widowhood ; he watched and tended this man. 
But that a vague and shadowy crowd of such ideas came slow- 
ly on him; that they taught him to be sorry when he looked 
upon his haggard face, that they overflowed his eyes when 
he stooped to kiss him, that they kept him waking in a tear- 
ful gladness, shading him from the sun, fanning him with 
leaves, soothing him when he started in his sleep — ah ! what 
a troubled sleep it was ! — and wondering when she would 
come to join them, and be happy, is the truth. He sat beside 
him all that day; listening for her footsteps in every breath 
of air, looking for her shadow on the gently-waving grass, 
Von. XXVI— "“6 
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twining the hedge-flowers for her pleasure when she came, 
and his when he awoke; and stooping down from time to 
time to listen to his mutterings, and wonder why he was so 
restless in that quiet place. The sun went down, and night 
came on, and he was still quite tranquil ; busied with these 
thoughts, as if there were no other people in the world, and 
the dull cloud of smoke hanging on the immense city in the 
distance hid no vices, no crimes, no life or death, or causes 
of disquiet— nothing but clear air. 

But the hour had now come when he must go alone to 
find out the blind man (a task that filled him with delight), 
and bring him to that place ; taking especial care that he was 
not watched or followed on his way back. He listened to the 
directions he must observe, repeated them again and again, 
and, after twice or thrice returning to surprise his father with 
a light-hearted laugh, went forth, at last, upon his errand ; 
leaving Grip, whom he had carried from the jail in his arms, 
to his care. 

Fleet of foot, and anxious to return, he sped swiftly on 
toward the city, but could not reach it before the fires began, 
and made the night angry with their dismal luster. When 
he entered the town — it might be that he was changed by go- 
ing there without his late companions, and on no violent 
errand; or by the beautiful solitude in which he had passed 
the day, or by the thoughts that had come upon him — but it 
seemed peopled by a legion of devils. This flight and pur- 
suit, this cruel burning and destroying, these dreadful cries 
and stunning noises, were they the good lord’s noble cause? 

Though almost stupefied by the bewildering scene, still he 
found the blind man’s house. It was shut up and tenant- 
less. He waited for a long while, but no one came. At last 
he withdrew ; and as he knew by this time that the soldiers 
were firing, and many people must have been killed, he went 
down into Holbom, where he heard the great crowd was, to 
try if he could find Hugh, and persuade him to avoid the 
danger, and return with him. 

If he had been stunned and shocked before, his horror 
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was increased a thousand-fold when he got into this vortex 
of the riot, and, not being an actor in the terrible spectacle, 
had it all before his eyes. But there, in the midst, towering 
above them all, close before the house they were attacking 
now, was Hugh on horseback, calling to the rest! 

Sickened by the sights surrounding him on every side, and 
by the heat and roar and crash, he forced his way among the 
crowd (where many recognized him, and with shouts pressed 
back to let him pass), and in time was nearly up with Hugh, 
who was savagely threatening some one, but whom, or what 
he said, he could not, in the great confusion, understand. At 
that moment the crowd forced their way into the house, and 
Hugh — it was impossible to see by what means in such a 
concourse — fell headlong down. 

Barnaby was beside him when he staggered to his feet. 
It was well he made him hear his voice, or Hugh, with his 
uplifted ax, would have cleft his skull in twain. 

“Barnaby— you! Whose hand was that, that struck me 
down?” 

“Not mine.” 

“Whose? — I say, whose?” he cried, reeling back, and 
looking wildly round. “What are we doing? Where is he? 
Show me!” 

“You are hurt,” said Barnaby— as indeed he was in the 
head, both by the blow he had received, and by his horse’s 
hoof. “Come away with me.” 

As he spoke, he took the horse’s bridle in his hand, turned 
him, and dragged Hugh several paces. This brought them 
out of the crowd, which was pouring from the street into the 
vintner’s cellars. 

“Where’s— where’s Dennis?” said Hugh, coming to a 
stop, and checking Barnaby with his strong arm. “Where 
has he been all day? What did he mean by leaving me as 
he did in the jail last night? Tell me, you— d’ye hear?” 

With a flourish of his dangerous weapon, he fell down 
upon the ground like a log. After a minute, though already 
frantic with drinking and with the wound in his head, he 
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crawled to a stream of burning spirit which was pouring 
down the kennel, and began to drink at it as if it were a brook 
of water. 

Barnaby drew him away and forced him to rise. Though 
ho could neither stand nor walk, he involuntarily staggered 
to his horse, climbed upon his back, and clung there. After 
vainly attempting to divest the animal of his clanking trap- 
pings, Barnaby sprung up behind him, snatched the bridle, 
turned into Leather Lane, which was close at hand, and 
ui*ged the frightened horse into a heavy trot. 

He looked back once before he left the street; and 
looked upon a sight not easily to be erased, even from his 
remembrance, so long as he had life. 

The vintner’s house, with half-a-dozen others near at 
hand, was one great, glowing blaze. All night no one had 
essayed to quench the flames or stop their progress ; but now 
a body of soldiers were actively engaged in pulling down two 
old wooden houses, which were every moment in danger of 
taking fire, and which could scarcely fail, if they were left to 
burn, to extend the conflagration immensely. The tumbling 
down of nodding walls and heavy blocks of wood, the hoot- 
ing and the execrations of the crowd, the distant firing of 
other military detachments, the distracted looks and cries 
of those whose habitations were in danger, the hurrying to 
and fro of frightened people with their goods ; the reflections, 
in every quarter of the sky, of deep red, soaring flames, as 
though the last day had come, and the whole universe were 
burning; the dust, and smoke, and drift of fiery particles, 
scorching and kindling all it fell upon; the hot, unwholesome 
vapor, the blight on everything; the stars, and moon, and 
very sky obliterated — made up such a sum of dreariness and 
ruin that it seemed as if the face of heaven were blotted out, 
and night, in its rest and quiet, and softened light, never 
could look upon the earth again. 

But there was a worse spectacle than this — worse by far 
than fire and smoke, or even the rabble’s unappeasable and 
maniac rage. The gutters of the street, and every crack and 
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fissure in the stones, ran with scorching spirit, which, being 
dammed up by busy hands, overflowed the road and pave- 
ment, and formed a great pool in which the people dropped 
down dead by dozens. They lay in heaps all round this fear- 
ful pond, husbands and wives, fathers and sons, mothers and 
daughters, women with children in their arms and babies at 
their breasts, and drank until they died. While some stooped 
with their lips to the brink, and never raised their heads 
again, others sprang up from their fiery draught, and danced, 
half in mad triumph, and half in the agony of suffocation, 
until they fell, and steeped their corpses in the liquor that 
had killed them. Nor was even this the worst or most ap- 
palling kind of death that happened on this fatal night. Prom 
the burning cellars, where they drank out of hats, pails, buck- 
ets, tubs, and shoes, some men were drawn alive, but all 
alight from head to foot ; who, in their unendurable anguish 
and suffering, making for anything that had the look of 
water, rolled, hissing, in this hideous lake, and splashed up 
liquid fire, which lapped in all it met with as it ran along the 
surface, and neither spared the living nor the dead. On this 
last night of the great riots— for the last night it was — the 
wretched victims of a senseless outcry became themselves the 
dust and ashes of the flames they had kindled, and strewed 
the public streets of London. 

With all he saw in this last glance fixed indelibly upon his 
mind, Barnaby hurried from the city which inclosed such 
horrors; and holding down his head that he might not even 
see the glare of the fires upon the quiet landscape, was soon 
in the still country roads. 

He stopped at about half a mile from the shed where his 
father lay, and with some difficulty making Hugh sensible 
that he must dismount, sunk the horse’s furniture in a pool 
of stagnant water, and turned the animal loose. That done, 
he supported his companion as well as he could, and led him 
slowly forward. 
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CHAPTER SIXTY-NINE 

It was the dead of night, and very dark, when Barnaby, 
with his stumbling comrade, approached the place where he 
had left his father ; but he could see him stealing away into 
the gloom, distrustful even of him, and rapidly retreating. 
After calling to him twice or thrice that there was nothing to 
fear, but without effect, he suffered Hugh to sink upon the 
ground, and followed to bring him back. 

He continued to creep away until Barnaby was close upon 
him ; then turned, and said in a terrible, though suppressed 
voice: 

4 ‘Let me go. Do not lay hands upon me. You have told 
her; and you and she together have betrayed me!” 

Barnaby looked at him in silence. 

“You have seen your mother!” 

“No,” cried Barnaby, eagerly. “Not for a long time — 
longer than I can tell. A whole year, I think. Is she here?” 

His father looked upon him steadfastly for a few moments, 
and then said — drawing nearer to him as he spoke, for, see- 
ing his face, and hearing his words, it was impossible to 
doubt his truth : 

“What man is that?” 

“Hugh — Hugh. Only Hugh. You know him. He will 
not harm you. Why, you’re afraid of Hugh! Ha, ha, ha! 
Afraid of gruff, old, noisy Hugh!” 

“What man is he, I ask you?” he rejoined so fiercely 
that Barnaby stopped in his laugh, and, shrinking back, sur- 
veyed him with a look of terrified amazement. 

“Why, how stern you are! You make me fear you, 
though you are my father. Why do you speak to me so?” 

“I want,” he answered, putting away the hand which 
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his son, with a timid desire to propitiate him, laid upon his 
sleeve — 4 ‘I want an answer, and you give me only jeers and 
questions. Who have you brought with you to this hiding- 
place, poor fool; and where is the blind man?” 

“I don’t know where. His house was close shut. I 
waited, but no person came; that was no fault of mine. This 
is Hugh — brave Hugh, who broke into that ugly jail, and set 
us free. Aha! You like him now, do you? You like him 
now!” 

“Why does he lie upon the ground?” 

“He has had a fall, and has been drinking. The fields 
and trees go round, and round, and round with him, and the 
ground heaves under his feet. You know him? You re- 
member? See!” 

They had by this time returned to where he lay, and both 
stooped over him to look intoiis face. 

“I recollect the man,” his father murmured. “Why did 
you bring him here?” 

“Because he would have been killed if I had left him over 
yonder. They were firing gims and shedding blood. Does 
the sight of blood turn you sick, father? I see it does by 
your face. That’s like me. — Whafc are you looking at?” 

“At nothing!” said the murderer softly, as he started 
back a pace or two, and gazed with sunken jaw and staring 
eyes above his son’s head. “At nothing!” 

He remained in the same attitude and with the same ex- 
pression on his face for a minute or more ; then glanced slow- 
ly round as if he had lost something ; and went shivering 
back toward the shed. 

“Shall I bring him in, father?” asked Barnaby, who had 
looked on wondering. 

He only answered with a suppressed groan, and lying 
down upon the ground, wrapped his cloak about his head, 
and shrunk into the darkest corner. 

Finding that nothing would rouse Hugh now, or make 
him sensible for a moment, Barnaby dragged him along the 
grass, and laid him on a little heap of refuse hay and straw 
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which had been his own bed; first having brought some 
water from a running stream hard by, and washed his 
wound, and laved his hands and face. Then he lay down 
himself, between the two, to pass the night; and, looking at 
the stars, fell fast asleep. 

Awakened early in the morning by the sunshine and the 
songs of birds and hum of insects, he left them sleeping in 
the hut, and walked into the sweet and pleasant air. But he 
felt that on his jaded senses, oppressed and burdened with 
the dreadful scenes of last night, and many nights before, all 
the beauties of opening day, which he had so often tasted, 
add in which he had had such a deep delight, fell heavily. 
He thought of the blithe mornings when he and the dogs 
went bounding on together through the woods and fields; 
and the recollection filled his eyes with tears. He had no 
consciousness, God help him, of having done wrong, nor had 
he any new perception of the merits of the cause in which he 
had been engaged, or those of the men who advocated it; but 
he was full of cares now, and regrets, and dismal recollec- 
tions, and wishes (quite unknown to him before) that this or 
that event had never happened, and that the sorrow and 
suffering of so many people had been spared. And now he 
began to think how happy they would be — his father, mother, 
he, and Hugh — if they rambled away together, and lived in 
some lonely place, where there were none of these troubles; 
and that perhaps the blind man, who had talked so wisely 
about gold, and told him of the great secrets he knew, could 
teach them how to live without being pinched by want. As 
this occurred to him, he was the more sorry that he had not 
seen him last night; and he was still brooding over this re- 
gret, when his father came and touched him on the shoulder. 

“Ah!” cried Barnaby, starting from his fit of thoughtful- 
ness. “Is it only you?” 

“Who should it be?” 

“I almost thought,” he answered, “it was the blind man. 
I must have some talk with him, father.” 

“And so must I, for, without seeing him, I don’t know 
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where to fly or what to do, and lingering here is death. You 
must go to him again, and bring him here.” 

“Must I?” cried Barnaby, delighted. “That’s brave, 
father. That’s what I want to do.” 

“But you must bring only him, and none other. And 
though you wait at his door a whole day and night, still you 
must wait, and not come back without him.” 

“Don’t you fear that,” he cried gayly. “He shall come, 
he shall come.” 

“Trim off these gewgaws,” said his father, plucking the 
scraps of ribbon and the feathers from his hat, “and ov$r 
your own dress wear my cloak. Take heed how you go, and 
they will be too busy in the streets to notice you. Of your 
coming back you need take no account, for he’ll manage that 
safely.” 

“To be sure,” said Barnaby. “To be sure he will! A 
wise man, father, and one who can teach us to be rich ! Oh ! 
I know him, I know him!” 

He was speedily dressed, and as well disguised as he could 
be. With a lighter heart he then set off upon his second 
journey, leaving Hugh, who was still in a drunken stupor, 
stretched upon the ground within the shed, and his father 
walking to and fro before it. 

The murderer, full of anxious thoughts, looked after him, 
and paced up and down, disquieted by every breath of air that 
whispered among the boughs, and by every light shadow 
thrown by the passing clouds upon the daisied ground. He 
was anxious for his safe return, and yet, though his own life 
and safety hung upon it, felt a relief while he was gone. In 
the intense selfishness which the constant presence before 
him of his great crimes, and their consequences here and 
hereafter, engendered, every thought of Barnaby, as his son, 
was swallowed up and lost. Still, his presence was a torture 
and reproach ; in his wild eyes there were terrible images of 
that guilty night; with his unearthly aspect, and his half- 
formed mind, he seemed to the murderer a creature who had 
sprung into existence from his victim’s blood. He could not 
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bear his look, his voice, his touch ; and yet he was forced, by 
his ojvn desperate condition and his only hope of cheating the 
gibbet, to have him by his side, and to know that he was in- 
separable from his single chance of escape. 

He walked to and fro, with little rest, all day, revolving 
these things in his mind; and still Hugh lay unconscious in 
the shed. At length, when the sun was setting, Barnaby re- 
turned, leading the blind man, and talking earnestly to him 
as they came along together. 

The murderer advanced to meet them, and bidding his 
son go on and speak to Hugh, who had just then staggered 
to his feet, took his place at the blind man’s elbow, and slowly 
followed toward the shed. 

“Why did you send him ?” said Stagg. “Don’t you 
know it was the way to have him lost as soon as found?” 

“Would you have had me come myself?” returned the 
other. 

“Humph! Perhaps not. I was before the jail on Tues- 
day night, but missed you in the crowd. I was out last 
night, too. There was good work last night — gay work — 
profitable work,” he added, rattling the money in his pockets. 

“Have you—” 

“ — Seen your good lady? Yes.” 

“Do you mean to tell me more, or not?” 

“I’ll tell you all,” returned the blind man with a laugh. 
“Excuse me — but I love to see you so impatient. There’s 
energy in it.” 

“Does she consent to say the word that may save me?” 

“No,” returned the blind man emphatically, as he turned 
his face toward him. “No. Thus it is. She has been at 
death’s door since she lost her darling— has been insensible, 
and I know not what. I tracked her to a hospital, and pre- 
sented myself (with your leave) at her bedside. Our talk 
was not a long one, for she was weak, and there being peo- 
ple near, I was not quite easy. But I told her all that you 
and I agreed upon, and pointed out the young gentleman’s 
position in strong terms, She tried to soften me, but that, of 
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course (as I told her), was lost time. She cried and moaned, 
you may be sure; all women do. Then, of a sudden, she 
found her voice and strength, and said that Heaven would 
help her and her innocent son ; and that to Heaven she ap- 
pealed against us — which she did ; in really very pretty lan- 
guage, I assure you. I advised her, as a friend, not to count 
too much on assistance from any such distant quarter — rec- 
ommended her to think of it — told her where I lived — said I 
knew she would send to me before noon next day — and left 
her either in a faint or shamming/’ 

When he had concluded this narration, during which he 
had made several pauses, for the convenience of cracking 
and eating nuts, of which he seemed to have a pocketful, the 
blind man pulled a flask from his pocket, took a draught 
himself, and offered it to his companion. 

“You won’t, won’t you?” he said, feeling that he pushed 
it from him. “Well! Then the gallant gentleman who’s 
lodging with you will. Hallo, bully!” 

“Death!” said the other, holding him back. “Will you 
tell me what I am to do?” 

“Do! Nothing easier. Take a moonlight flitting in two 
hours’ time with the young gentleman (he’s quite ready to 
go; I have been giving him good advice as we came along), 
and get as far from London as you can. Let me know where 
you are, and leave the rest to me. She must come round; 
she can’t hold out long; and as to the chances of your being 
retaken in the meanwhile, why, it wasn’t one man who got 
out of Newgate, but three hundred; Think of that for your 
comfort.” 

“We must support life. How?” 

“How!” repeated the blind man. “By eating and drink- 
ing. And how get meat and drink, but by paying for it? 
Money!” he cried, slapping his pocket. “Is money the word? 
Why, the streets have been running money. Devil send that 
the sport’s not over yet, for these are jolly times ; golden, 
rare, roaring, scrambling times. Hallo, bully! Hallo! 
Hallo! Drink, bully, drink. Where are ye there? Hallo!” 
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With such vociferations, and with a boisterous manner 
which bespoke his perfect abandonment to the general license 
and disorder, he groped his way toward the shed, where 
Hugh and Bamaby were sitting on the ground. 

“Put it about!” he cried, handing his flask to Hugh. 
“The kennels run with wine and gold. Guineas and strong 
water flow from the very pumps. About with it, don’t spare 
it!” 

Exhausted, unwashed, unshorn, begrimed with smoke 



“no offense, no offense,” said that personage in a conciliatory tone 


and dust, his hair clotted with blood, his voice quite gone, 
so that he spoke in whispers; his skin parched up by fever, 
his whole body bruised and cut, and beaten about, Hugh still 
took the flask, and raised it to his lips. He was in the act of 
drinking, when the front of the shed was suddenly darkened, 
and Dennis stood before them. 

“No offense, no offense/’ said that personage, in a con- 
ciliatory tone, as Hugh stopped in his draught and eyed him, 
with no pleasant look, from head to foot. “No offense, 
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brother. Bamaby here too, eh? How are you, Bamaby? 
And two other gentleman! Your humble servant, gentle- 
men. No offense to you, either, I hope. Eh, brothers?” 

Notwithstanding that he spoke in this very friendly and 
confident manner, he seemed to have considerable hesitation 
about entering, and remained outside the roof. He was 
rather better dressed than usual; wearing the same suit of 
threadbare black, it is true, but having round his neck an un- 
wholesome-looking cravat of a yellowish white; and, on his 
hands, great leather gloves, such as a gardener might wear 
in following his trade. His shoes were newly greased, and 
ornamented with a pair of rusty iron buckles ; the packthread 
at his knees had been renewed ; and where he wanted but- 
tons, he wore pins. Altogether, he had something the look 
of a tipstaff, or a bailiff’s follower, desperately faded, but who 
had a notion of keeping up the appearance of a professional 
character, and making the best of the worst means. 

“You’re very snug here,” said Mr. Dennis, pulling out a 
mouldy pocket-handkerchief, which looked like a decom- 
posed halter, and wiping his forehead in a nervous manner. 

“Not snug enough to prevent your finding us, it seems,” 
Hugh answered sulkily. 

“Why, I’ll tell you what, brother,” said Dennis, with a 
friendly smile, “when you don’t want me t<> know which 
way you’re riding, you must wear another sort of bells on 
your horse. Ah ! I know the sound of them you wore last 
night, and have got quick ears for ’em; that’s the truth. 
Well, but how are you, brother?” 

He had by this time approached, and now ventured to sit 
down by him. 

“How am I?” answered Hugh. “Where were you yes- 
terday? Where did you go when you left me in the jail? 
Why did you leave me? And what did you mean by rolling 
your eyes and shaking your fist at me, eh?” 

“I shake my fist!— at you, brother!” said Dennis, gently 
checking Hugh’s uplifted hand, which looked threatening. 

“Your stick, then; it’s all one.” 
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“Lord love you, brother, I meant nothing. You don’t 
understand me by half. I shouldn’t wonder now,” he added 
in the tone of a desponding and an injured man, “but you 
thought, because I wanted them chaps left in the prison, that 
I was a-going to desert the banners?” 

Hugh told him, with an oath, that he had thought so. 

“■Well!” said Mr. Dennis, mournfully, “if you an’t enough 
to make a man mistrust his feller-creeturs I don’t know what 
is. Desert the banners ! Me ! Ned Dennis, as was so christ- 
ened by his own father! — Is this ax your’n, brother?” 

“Yes, it’s mine,” said Hugh, in the same sullen manner 
as before; “it might have hurt you, if you had come in its 
way once or twice last night. Put it down.” 

“Might have hurt me!” said Mr. Dennis, still keeping it 
in his hand, and feeling the edge with an air of abstraction. 
“Might have hurt me! and me exerting myself all the time 
to the wery best advantage ! Here’s a world ! And you’re 
not a-going to ask me to take a sup out of that ’ere bottle, 
eh?” 

Hugh passed it toward him. As he raised it to his lips, 
Barnaby jumped up, and motioning them to be silent, looked 
eagerly out. 

“What’s the matter, Barnaby?” said Dennis, glancing at 
Hugh and dropping the flask, but still holding the ax in his 
hand. 

“Hush!” he answered softly. “What do I see glittering 
behind the hedge?” 

“What!” cried the hangman, raising his voice to its high- 
est pitch, and laying hold of him and Hugh. “Not — not 
soldiers, surely!” 

That moment the shed was filled with armed men ; and 
a body of horse, galloping into the field, drew up before it. 

“There!” said Dennis, who remained untouched among 
them when they had seized their prisoners; “it’s them two 
young ones, gentlemen, that the proclamation puts a price 
on. This other’s an escaped felon. — I’m sorry for it, brother, ” 
he added in a tone of resignation, addressing himself to 
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Hugh; “but you’ve brought it on yourself; you forced me 
to do it; you wouldn’t respect the soundest constitootional 
principles, you know; you went and wiolated the wery frame- 
work of society. I had sooner have given away a trifle in 
charity than done this, I would, upon my soul. — If you’ll 
keep fast hold on ’em, gentlemen, I think I can make a shift 
to tie ’em better than you can.” 

But this operation was postponed for a few moments by 
a new occurrence. The blind man, whose ears were quicker 
than most people’s sight, had been alarmed, before Barnaby, 
by a rustling in the bushes, under cover of which the soldiers 
had advanced. He retreated instantly — had hidden some- 
where for a minute — and probably in his confusion mistaking 
the point at which he had emerged, was now seen running 
across the open meadow. 

An officer cried directly that he had helped to plunder a 
house last night. He was loudly called on to surrender. He 
ran the harder, and in a few seconds would have been out of 
gunshot. The word was given, and the men fired. 

There was a breathless pause and a profound silence dur- 
ing which all eyes were fixed upon him. He had been seen 
to start at the discharge as if the report had frightened him. 
But he neither stopped nor slackened bis pace in the least, 
and ran on full forty yards further. Then, without one reel 
or stagger, or sign of faintness, or quivering of any limb, he 
dropped. 

Some of them hurried up to where he lay— the hangman 
with them. Everything had passed so quickly that the 
smoke was not yet scattered, but curled slowly off in a little 
cloud, which seemed like the dead man’s spirit moving solemn- 
ly away. There were a few drops of biood upon the grass — 
more when they turned him over — that was all. 

“Look herel Look here!” said the hangman, stooping 
one knee beside the body, and gazing up with a disconsolate 
face at the officer and men. “Here’s a pretty sight!” 

“Stand out of the way,” replied the officer. “Sergeant! 
see what he had about him.” 
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The man turned his pockets out upon the grass, and 
counted, besides some foreign coins and two rings, five-and- 
forty guineas in gold. These were bundled up in a handker- 
chief and carried away; the body remained there for the 
present, but six men and the sergeant were left to take it to 
the nearest public-house. 

“Now, then, if you’re going,” said the sergeant, clapping 
Dennis on the back, and pointing after the officer, who was 
walking toward the shed. 

To which Mr. Dennis only replied, “Don’t talk to me!” 
and then repeated what he had said before; namely, “Here’s 
a pretty sight!” 

“It’s not one that you care for much, 1 should think,” 
observed the sergeant coolly. 

“Why, who,” said Mr. Dennis, rising, “should care for 
it, if I don’t?” 

“Oh! I didn’t know you was so tender-hearted,” said 
the sergeant. ‘ ‘ That’S all !’ ’ 

‘ * Tender - hearted ! ’ ’ echoed Dennis. ‘ ‘ Tender - hearted ! 
Look at this man. Do you call this constitootional? Do 
you see him shot through and through, instead of being 
worked off like a Briton? Damme *if I know which party to 
side with. You’re as bad as the other. What’s to become 
of the country if the military power’s to go a superseding the 
ciwilians in this way? Where’s this poor fellow creetur’s 
rights as a citizen, that he didn’t have me in his last mo- 
ments? I was here. I was willing. I was ready. These 
are nice times, brother, to have the dead crying out against 
us in this way, and sleep comfortably in our beds arterward ; 
wery nice.” 

Whether he derived any material consolation from bind- 
ing the prisoners is uncertain ; most probably he did. At all 
events, his being summoned to that work diverted him, for 
the time, from these painful reflections, and gave his thoughts 
a more congenial occupation. 

They were not all three carried off together, but in two 
parties; Bamaby and his father going by one road in the 
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center of a body of foot; and Hugh, fast bound upon ahorse, 
and strongly guarded by a troop of cavalry, being taken by 
another. 

They had no opportunity for the least communication in 
the short interval which preceded their departure, being kept 
strictly apart. Hugh only observed that Bamaby walked 
with a drooping head among his guard, and, without raising 
his eyes, that he tried to wave his fettered hand when he 



“tender-hearted! look at this man. do you call this gonstitootional? damme 

IF I KNOW WHICH PARTY TO SIDE WITH ” 


passed. For himself, he buoyed up his courage, as he rode 
along, with the assurance that the mob would force his jail, 
wherever it might be, and set him at liberty. But when they 
got into London, and more especially into Fleet Market, 
lately the stronghold of the rioters, where the military were 
rooting out the last remnant of the crowd, he saw that this 
hope was gone, and felt that he was riding to his death. 


* 
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CHAPTER SEVENTY 

Mb. Dennis, having dispatched this piece of business with- 
out any personal hurt or inconvenience, and having now re- 
tired into the tranquil respectability of private life, resolved to 
solace himself with half an hour or so of female society. With 
this amiable purpose in his mind, he bent his steps toward the 
house where Dolly and Miss Haredale were still confined, and 
whither Miss Miggs had also been removed by order of Mr. 
Simon Tappertit. 

As he walked along the streets with his leather gloves 
clasped behind him, and his face indicative of cheerful 
thought and pleasant calculation, Mr. Dennis might have 
been likened unto a farmer ruminating among his crops, 
and enjoying by anticipation the bountiful gifts of Providence. 
Look where he would, some heap of ruins afforded him rich 
promise of a working off ; the whole town appeared to have 
been plowed, and sown, and nurtured by most genial weather; 
and a goodly harvest was at hand. 

Having taken up arms, and resorted to deeds of violence, 
with the great main object of preserving the Old Bailey in all 
its purity, and the gallows in all its pristine usefulness and 
moral grandeur, it would perhaps be going too far to assert 
that Mr. Dennis had ever distinctly contemplated and foreseen 
this happy state of things. He rather looked upon it as one 
of those beautiful dispensations which are inscrutably brought 
about for the behoof and advantage of good men. He felt, 
as it were, personally referred to in this prosperous ripening 
for the gibbet ; and had never considered himself so much the 
pet and favorite child of Destiny, or loved that lady so well, 
or with such a calm and virtuous reliance, in all his life. 
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As to being taken up himself for a rioter, and punished 
with the rest, Mr. Dennis dismissed that possibility from his 
thoughts as an idle chimera ; arguing that the line of conduct 
he had adopted at Newgate, and the service he had rendered 
that day, would be more than a set-off against any evidence 
which might identify him as a member of the crowd. That 
any charge of companionship which might be made against 
him by those who were themselves in danger would certainly 
go for naught. And that if any trivial indiscretion on his 
part should unluckily come out, the uncommon usefulness of 
his office at present, and the great demand for the exercise 
of its functions, would certainly cause it to be winked at and 
passed over. In a word, he had played his cards throughout 
with great care ; had changed sides at the very nick of time ; 
had delivered up two of the most notorious rioters, and a dis- 
tinguished felon to boot; and was quite at his ease. 

Saving — for there is a reservation ; and even Mr. Dennis 
was not perfectly happy — saving for one circumstance; to 
wit, the forcible detention of Dolly and Miss Haredale in a 
house almost adjoining his own. This was a stumbling- 
block; for if they were discovered and released, they could, 
by the testimony they had it in their power to give, place him 
in a situation of great jeopardy ; and to set them at liberty, 
first extorting from them an oath of secrecy and silence, was 
a thing not to be thought of. It was more, perhaps, with an 
eye to the danger which lurked in this quarter than from his 
abstract love of conversation with the sex, that the hangman, 
quickening his steps, now hastened into their society, cursing 
the amorous natures of Hugh and Mr. Tappertit with great 
heartiness at every step he took. 

When he entered the miserable room in which they were 
confined, Dolly and Miss Haredale withdrew in silence to the 
remotest corner. But Miss Miggs, who was particularly 
tender of her reputation, immediately fell upon her knees and 
began to scream very loud, crying, “What will become of 
me?”— “Where is my Simmuns?”— “Have mercy, good gen- 
tleman, on my sex’s weaknesses!” — with other doleful lamen- 
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tations of that nature, which she delivered with great pro* 
priety and decorum. 

' “Miss, miss,” whispered Dennis, beckoning to her with 
his forefinger, “come here — I won’t hurt you* Come here, 
my lamb, will you?” 

On hearing this tender epithet, Miss Miggs, who had left 
off screaming when he opened his lips, and had listened to 
him attentively, began again; crying, “Oh, I’m his lamb! 
He says I’m his lamb ! Oh, gracious, why wasn’t I born old 
and ugly? Why was I ever made to be the youngest of six, 
and all of ’em dead and in their blessed graves, excepting one 
married sister, which is settled in Golden Lion Court, number 
twenty-sivin, second bell-handle on the — !” 

“Don’t I say I an’t agoing to hurt you?” said Dennis, 
pointing to a chair. “Why, miss, what’s the matter?” 

“I don’t know what mayn’t be the matter!” cried Miggs, 
clasping her hands distractedly. “Anything may be the 
matter!” 

“But nothing is, I tell you,” said the hangman. “First 
stop that noise, and come and sit down here, will you, 
chuckey?” 

The coaxing tone in which he said these latter words might 
have failed in its object, if he had not accompanied them with 
sundry sharp jerks of his thumb over one shoulder, and with 
divers winks and thrustings of his tongue into his cheek, from 
which signals the damsel gathered that he sought to speak 
to her apart concerning Miss Haredale and Dolly. Her curi- 
osity being very powerful, and her jealousy by no means in- 
active, she arose, and with a great deal of shivering and 
starting back, and much muscular action among all the small 
bones in her throat, gradually approached him. 

“Sit down,” said the hangman. 

Suiting the action to the word, he thrust her rather sud- 
denly and prematurely into a chair; and designing to reas- 
sure her by a little harmless jocularity, such as is adapted to 
please and fascinate the sex, converted his right forefinger 
into an ideal bradawl or gimlet, and made as though he would 
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screw the same into her side — whereat Miss Miggs shrieked 
again, and evinced symptoms of faintness. 

“Lovey, my dear,” whispered Dennis, drawing his chair 
close to hers, “when was your young man here last, eh?” 

“My young man, good gentleman!” answered Miggs, in 
a tone of exquisite distress. 

“Ah! Simmuns, you know — him?” said Dennis. 

“Mine indeed!” cried Miggs, with a burst of bitterness — 
and as she said it, she glanced toward Dolly. “Mine, good 
gentleman !” 

This was just what Mr. Dennis wanted and expected. 

“Ah!” he said, looking so soothingly, not to say amor- 
ously, on Miggs, that she sat, as she afterward remarked, on 
pins and needles of the sharpest Whitechapel kind, not know- 
ing what intentions might be suggesting that expression to 
his features. “I was afraid of that. 1 saw as much myself. 
It’s her fault. She will entice ’em.” 

“I wouldn’t,” cried Miggs, folding her hands and looking 
upward with a kind of devout blankness, “I wouldn’t lay my- 
self out as she does; I wouldn’t be as bold as her; I wouldn’t 
seem to say to all male creeturs, ‘Come and kiss me’ ” — and 
here a shudder quite convulsed her frame — “for any earthly 
crowns as might be offered. Worlds,” Miggs added solemn- 
ly, “should not reduce me. No. Not if I was Wenis.” 

“Well, but you are Wenus, you know,” said Mr. Dennis 
confidentially. 

“No, I am not, good gentleman,” answered Miggs, shak- 
ing her head with an air of self-denial which seemed to imply 
that she might be if she chose, but she hoped she knew better. 
“No, I am not, good gentleman. Don’t charge me with it.” 

Up to this time she had turned round, every now and 
then, to where Dolly and Miss Haredale had retired, and ut- 
tered a scream or groan, or laid her hand upon her heart and 
trembled excessively, with a view of keeping up appearances, 
and giving them to understand that she conversed with the 
visitor under protest and on compulsion, and at a great per- 
sonal sacrifice, for their common good. But, at this point, 
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Mr, Dennis looked so very full of meaning, and gave suck a 
singularly expressive twitch to his face as a request to her to 
come still nearer to him, that she abandoned these little arts, 
and gave him her whole and undivided attention. 

“When was Simmuns her6, I say?” quoth Dennis in her 
ear. 

“Not since yesterday morning ; and then only for a few 
minutes. Not all day, the day before.” 

“You know he meant all along to carry off that one?” 
said Dennis, indicating Dolly by the slightest possible jerk of 
his head — “and to hand you over to somebody else.” 

Miss Miggs, who had fallen into a terrible state of grief 
when the first part of this sentence was spoken, recovered a 
little at the second, and seemed, by the sudden check she put 
upon her tears, to intimate that possibly this arrangement 
might meet her views ; and that it might, perhaps, remain an 
open question. 

“ — But unfort’nately,” pursued Dennis, who observed 
this; “somebody else was fond of her too, you see; and even 
if he wasn’t, somebody else is took for a rioter, and it’s all 
over with him.” 

Miss Miggs relapsed. 

“Now, I want,” said Dennis, “to clear this house, and to 
see you righted. What if I was to get her off out of the 
way, eh?” 

Miss Miggs, brightening again, rejoined, with many 
breaks and pauses from excess of feeling, that temptations 
had been Simmuns’s bane. That it was not his faults, but 
hers (meaning Dolly’s). That men did not see through these 
dreadful arts as women did, and therefore was caged and 
trapped, as Simmun had been. That she had no personal 
motives to serve— far from it— on the contrary, her intentions 
was good toward all parties. But forasmuch as she knowed 
that Simmun, if united to any designing and artful minxes 
(she would name no names, for that was not her dispositions) 
— to any designing and artful minxes— must be made miser- 
able and unhappy for life, she did incline toward prewentions. 
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Such, she added, was her free confessions. But as this was 
private feelings, and might perhaps be looked upon as wen- 
geance, she begged the gentleman would say no more. What- 
ever he said, wishing to do her duty by all mankind, even by 
them as had ever been her bitterest enemies, she would not 
listen to him. With that she stopped her ears, and shook her 
head from side to side, to intimate to Mr. Dennis that though 
he talked until he had no breath left, she was as deaf as any 
adder. 

“Lookee here, my sugar-stick,’ ’ said Mr. Dennis; * ‘if 
your view’s the same as mine, and you’ll only be quiet and 
slip away at the right time, I can have the house clear to- 
morrow, and be out of this trouble. — Stop, though! there’s 
the other.” 

“Which other, sir?” asked Miggs — still with her fingers 
in her ears and her head shaking obstinately. 

“Why, the tallest one yonder,” said Dennis, as he stroked 
his chin, and added, in an undertone to himself, something 
about not crossing Muster Gashford. 

Miss Miggs replied (still being profoundly deaf), that if 
Miss Haredale stood in the way at all, he might make himself 
quite easy on that score ; as she had gathered, from what 
passed between Hugh and Mr. Tappertit when they were last 
there, that she was to be removed alone (not by them, but by 
somebody else) to-morrow night. 

Mr. Dennis opened his eyes very wide at this piece of in- 
formation, whistled once, considered once, and finally slapped 
his head once and nodded once, as if he had got the clew to 
this mysterious removal, and so dismissed it. Then he im- 
parted his design concerning Dolly to Miss Miggs, who was 
taken more deaf than before, when he began; and so re- 
mained all through. 

The notable scheme was this. Mr. Dennis was immedi- 
ately to seek out, from among the rioters, some daring young 
fellow (and he had one in his eye, he said), who, terrified by 
the threats he could hold out to him, and alarmed by the cap- 
ture of so many who were no better and no worse than he, 
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would gladly avail himself of any help to get abroad, and out 
of harm’s way, with his plunder, even though his journey 
were encumbered by an unwilling companion ; indeed, the un- 
willing companion being a beautiful girl, would probably be 
an additional inducement and temptation. Such a person 
found, he proposed to bring him there on the ensuing night, 
when the tall one was taken off, and Miss Miggs had pur- 
posely retired ; and then that Dolly should be gagged, muffled 
in a cloak, and carried in any handy conveyance down to the 
river’s side; where there were abundant means of getting her 
smuggled snugly off in any small craft of doubtful character, 
and no questions asked. With regard to the expense of this 
removal, he would say, at a rough calculation, that two or 
three silver tea or coffee pots, with something additional for 
drink (such as a muffineer or toast-rack), would more than 
cover it. Articles of plate of every kind having been buried 
by the rioters in several lonely parts of London, and particu- 
larly, as he knew, in St. James’s Square, which, though easy 
of access, was little frequented after dark, and had a conven- 
ient piece of water in the midst, the needful funds were close 
at hand, and could be had upon the shortest notice. With 
regard to Dolly, the gentleman would exercise his own discre- 
tion. He would be bound to do nothing but to take her 
away, and keep her away. All other arrangements and dis- 
positions would rest entirely with himself. 

If Miss Miggs had had her hearing, no doubt she would 
have been greatly shocked by the indelicacy of a young fe- 
male’s going away with a stranger by night (for her moral 
feelings, as we have said, were of the tenderest kind) ; but, 
directly Mr. Dennis ceased to speak, she reminded him that 
he had only wasted breath. She then went on to say (still 
with her fingers in her ears) that nothing less than a severe 
practical lesson would save the locksmith’s daughter from 
utter ruin; and that she felt it, as it were, a moral obligation, 
and a sacred duty to the family, to wish that some one would 
devise one for her reformation. Miss Miggs remarked, and 
very justly, as an abstract sentiment which happened to oc- 
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our to her at the moment, that she dared to say the lock- 
smith and his wife would murmur and repine, if they were 
ever, by forcible abduction or otherwise, to lose their child; 
but that we seldom knew, in this world, what was best for 
us; such being our sinful and imperfect natures that very 
few arrived at that clear understanding. 

Having brought their conversation to this satisfactory 
end, they parted ; Dennis to pursue his design, and take an- 
other walk about his farm ; Miss Miggs to launch, when he 
left her, into such a burst of mental anguish (which she gave 
them to understand was occasioned by certain tender things 
he had had the presumption and audacity to say), that little 
Dolly’s heart was quite melted. Indeed, she said and did so 
much to soothe the outraged feelings of Miss Miggs, and 
looked so beautiful while doing so, that if that young maid 
had not had ample vent for her surpassing spite, in a knowl- 
edge of the mischief that was brewing, she must have 
scratched her features on the spot. 


CHAPTER SEVENTY-ONE 

All. next day, Emma Haredale, Dolly, and Miggs re- 
mained cooped up together in what had now been their prison 
for so many days, without seeing any person, or hearing any 
sound but the murmured conversation, in an outer room, of 
the men who kept watch over them. There appeared to be 
more of these fellows than there had been hitherto ; and they 
could no longer hear the voices of women, which they had 
before plainly distinguished. Some new excitement, too, 
seemed to prevail among them ; for there was much stealthy 
going in and out, and a constant questioning of those who 
were newly arrived. They had previously been quite reck- 
less in their behavior; often making a great uproar; quarrel- 
ing among themselves, fighting, dancing, and singing. They 
were now very subdued and silent, conversing almost in 
Vol. XXVI-“7 
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whispers, and stealing in and out with a soft and stealthy 
tread, very different from the boisterous trampling in which 
their arrivals and departures had hitherto been announced 
to the trembling captives. 

Whether this change was occasioned by the presence among 
them of some person of authority in their ranks, or by any 
other cause, they were unable to decide. Sometimes they 
thought it was in part attributable to there being a sick man 
in the chamber, for last night there had been a shuffling of 
feet, as though a burden were brought in, and afterward a 
moaning noise. But they had no means of ascertaining the 
truth; for any question or entreaty on their parts only pro- 
voked a storm of execrations, or something worse; and they 
were too happy to be left alone, unassailed by threats or ad- 
miration, to risk even that comfort by any voluntary com- 
munication with those who held them in durance. 

It was sufficiently evident, both to Emma and to the lock- 
smith’s poor little daughter herself, that she, Dolly, was the 
great object of attraction; and that, so soon as they should 
have leisure to indulge in the softer passion, Hugh and Mr. 
Tappertit would certainly fall to blows for her sake; in which 
latter case it was not very difficult to foresee whose prize she 
would become. With all her old horror of that man revived, 
and deepened into a degree of aversion and abhorrence which 
no language can describe; with a thousand old recollections 
and regrets, and causes of distress, anxiety, and fear, beset- 
ting her on all sides; poor Dolly Varden— sweet, blooming, 
buxom Dolly — began to hang her head, and fade, and droop 
like a beautiful flower. The color fled from her cheeks, her 
courage forsook her, her gentle heart failed. Unmindful of 
all her provoking caprices, forgetful of all her conquests and 
inconstancy, with all her winning little vanities quite gone, 
she nestled all the livelong day in Emma Haredale’s bosom; 
and, sometimes calling on her dear old gray-haired father 
sometimes on her mother, and sometimes even on her old 
home, pined slowly away like a poor bird in its cage. 

light hearts, light hearts, that float so gayly on a smooth 
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stream, that are so sparkling and buoyant in the sunshine- 
down upon fruit, bloom upon flowers, blush in summer air, 
life of the winged insect, whose whole existence is a day — 
how soon ye sink in troubled water ! Poor Dolly’s heart — a 
little, gentle, idle, fickle thing; giddy, restless, fluttering; 
constant to nothing but bright looks, and smiles, and laugh- 
ter — Dolly’s heart was breaking. 

Emma had known grief, and could bear it better. She 
had little comfort to impart, but she could soothe and tend 
her, and she did so; and Dolly clung to her like a child to its 
nurse. In endeavoring to inspire her with some fortitude, 
she increased her own ; and though the nights were long, and 
the days dismal, and she felt the wasting influence of watch- 
ing and fatigue, and had perhaps a more defined and clear 
perception of their destitute condition and its worst dangers, 
she uttered no complaint. Before the ruffians, in whose 
power they were, she bore herself so calmly, and with such 
an appearance, in the midst of all her terror, of a secret con- 
viction that they dare not harm her, that there was not a man 
among them but held her in some degree of dread ; and more 
than one believed she had a weapon hidden in her dress, and 
was prepared to use it. 

Such was their condition when they were joined by Miss 
Miggs, who gave them to understand that she too had been 
taken prisoner because of her charms, and detailed such feats 
of resistance she had performed (her virtue having given her 
supernatural strength), that they felt it quite a happiness to 
have her for a champion. Nor was this the only comfort 
they derived at first from Miggs’s presence and society; for 
that young lady displayed such resignation and long-suffering, 
and so much meek endurance, under her trials, and breathed 
in all her chaste discourse a spirit of such holy confidence and 
resignation, and devout belief that all would happen for the 
best, that Emma felt her courage strengthened by the bright 
example; never doubting but that everything she said was 
true, and that she, like them, was torn from all she loved, 
and agonized by doubt and apprehension. As to poor Dolly, 
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she was roused, at first, by seeing one who came from home; 
but when she heard under what circumstances she had left it, 
and into whose hands her father had fallen, she wept more 
bitterly than ever, and refused all comfort. 

Miss Miggs was at some trouble to reprove her for this 
state of mind, and to entreat her to take example by herself, 
who, she said, was now receiving back, with interest, tenfold 
the amount of her subscriptions to the red-brick dwelling- 
house, in the articles of peace of mind and a quiet conscience. 
And, while on serious topics, Miss Miggs considered it her 
duty to try her hand at the conversion of Miss Haredale; for 
whose improvement she launched into a polemical address of 
some length, in the course whereof she likened herself unto 
a chosen missionary, and that young lady to a cannibal in 
darkness. Indeed, she returned so often to these subjects, 
and so frequently called upon them to take a lesson from her 
— at the same time vaunting, and, as it were, rioting in, her 
huge unworthiness and abundant excess of sin — that, in the 
course of a short time, she became, in that small chamber, 
rather a nuisance than a comfort, and rendered them, if pos- 
sible, even more unhappy than they had been before. 

The night had now come ; and for the first time (for their 
jailers had been regular in bringing food and candles), they 
were left in darkness. Any change in their condition in such 
a place inspired new fears; and when some hours had passed, 
and the gloom was still unbroken, Emma could no longer 
repress her alarm. 

They listened attentively. There was the same murmur- 
ing in the outer room, and now and then a moan which seemed 
to be wrung from a person in great pain, who made an effort 
to subdue it, but could not. Even these men seemed to be 
in darkness too; for no light shone through the chinks in the 
door, nor were they moving, as their custom was, but quite 
still ; the silence being unbroken by so much as the creaking 
of a board. 

At first Miss Miggs wondered greatly in her own mind 
who this sick person might be; but arriving, on second 
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thoughts, at the conclusion that he was a part of the schemes 
on foot, and an artful device soon to be employed with great 
success, she opined, for Miss Haredale’s comfort, that it must 
be some misguided Papist who had been wounded; and this 
happy supposition encouraged her to say, under her breath, 
44 Ally Looyer!” several times. 

“Is it possible,” said Emma, with some indignation, “that 
you, who have seen these men committing the outrages you 
have told us of, and who have fallen into their hands like us, 
can exult in their cruelties?” 

4 4 Personal considerations, miss,” rejoined Miggs, “sinks 
into nothing afore a noble cause. Ally Looyer ! Ally Looyer ! 
Ally Looyer, good gentlemen!” 

It seemed, from the shrill pertinacity with which Miss 
Miggs repeated this form of acclamation, that she was calling 
the same through the keyhole of the door ; but in the pro- 
found darkness she could not be seen. 

4 4 If the time has come — Heaven knows it may come at any 
moment — when they are bent on prosecuting the designs, 
whatever they may be, with which they have brought us 
here, can you still encourage and take part with them?” de- 
manded Emma. 

“I thank my goodness-gracious- blessed-stars I can, miss,” 
returned Miggs, with increased energy. 44 Ally Looyer, good 
gentlemen!” 

Even Dolly, cast down and disappointed as she was, re- 
vived at this, and bade Miggs hold her tongue directly. 

44 Which was you pleased to observe, Miss Varsen?” said 
Miggs, with a strong emphasis on the irrelative pronoun. 

Dolly repeated her request. 

4 4 Ho, gracious me!” cried Miggs, with hysterical derision. 
4 4 Ho, gracious me! Yes, to be sure I will. Ho, yes! I am 
a abject slave, and a toiling, moiling, constant- working, al- 
ways-being-found-fault-with, never- giving-satisfactions, nor- 
having-no-time-to-clean-oneself, potter’s wessel — an’t I, miss? 
Ho, yes ! My situations is lowly, and my capacities is limited, 
and my duties is to humble myself afore the base degenerat- 
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ing daughters of their blessed mothers as is fit to keep com- 
panies with holy saints but is born to persecutions from wicked 
relations— and to demean myself before them as is no better 
than Infidels — an’t it, miss? Ho, yes! My only becoming 
occupations is to help young flaunting pagins to brush and 
comb and titiwate theirselves into whitening and suppulchers, 
and leave the young men to think that there an’t a bit of 
padding in it nor no pinching ins nor fillings out nor poma- 
tums nor deceits nor earthly wanities — an’t it, miss? Yes, to 
be sure it is — ho, yes!” 

Having delivered these ironical passages with a most won- 
derful volubility, and with a shrillness perfectly deafening 
(especially when she jerked out the interjections), Miss 
Miggs, from mere habit, and not because weeping was at 
all appropriate to the occasion, which was one of triumph, 
concluded by bursting into a flood of tears, and calling in an 
impassioned manner on the name of Simmuns. 

What Emma Haredale and Dolly would have done, or 
how long Miss Miggs, now that she had hoisted her true 
colors, would have gone on waving them before their aston- 
ished senses, it is impossible to tell. Nor is it necessary to 
speculate on these matters, for a startling interruption oc- 
curred at that moment, which took their whole attention by 
storm. 

This was a violent knocking at the door of the house, and 
then its sudden bursting open ; which was immediately suc- 
ceeded by a scuffle in the room without, and the clash of 
weapons. Transported with the hope that rescue had at 
length arrived, Emma and Dolly shrieked aloud for help; 
nor were their shrieks unanswered ; for after a hurried in- 
terval, a man, bearing in one hand a drawn sword, and in 
the other a taper, rushed into the chamber where they were 
confined. 

It was some check upon their transport to find in this per- 
son an entire stranger, but they appealed to him, neverthe- 
less, and besought him, in impassioned language, to restore 
them to their friends. 
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“For what other purpose am I here?” he answered, clos- 
ing the door, and standing with his back against it. “With 
what object have I made my way to this place, through 
difficulty and danger, but to preserve you?” 

With a joy for which it was impossible to find adequate 
expression, they embraced each other, and thanked Heaven 
for this most timely aid. Their deliverer stepped forward for 
a moment to put the light upon the table, and immediately 
returning to his former position against the door, bared his 
head, and looked on smilingly. 

“You have news of my uncle, sir?” said Emma, turning 
hastily toward him. 

“And of my father and mother?” added Dolly. 

“Yes,” he said. “Good news.” 

“They are alive and unhurt?” they both cried at once. 

“Yes, and unhurt,” he rejoined. 

“And close at hand?” 

“I did not say close at hand,” he answered smoothly; 
“they are at no great distance. Your friends, sweet one,” 
he added, addressing Dolly, “are within a few hours’ jour- 
ney. You will be restored to them, I hope, to-night.” 

“My uncle, sir — ” faltered Emma. 

“Your uncle, dear Miss Haredale, happily — I say happily, 
because he has succeeded where many of our creed have 
failed, and is safe — has crossed the sea, and is out of 
Britain.” 

“I thank God for it,” said Emma faintly. 

“You say well. You have reason to be thankful; greater 
reason than it is possible for you, who have seen but one 
night of these cruel outrages, to imagine.” 

“Does he desire,” said Emma, “that I should follow him?” 

“Do you ask if he desires it?” cried the stranger, in sur- 
prise. “1/ he desires it! But you do not know the danger 
of remaining in England, the difficulty of escape, or the price 
hundreds will pay to secure the means, when you make that 
inquiry. Pardon me. I had forgotten that you could not, 
being prisoner here.” 
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“I gather, sir,” said Emma after a moment’s pause, “from 
what you hint at, but fear to tell me, that I have witnessed 
but the beginning, and the least, of the violence to which we 
are exposed, and that it has not yet slackened in its fury?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, shook his head, lifted up his 
hands; and with the same smooth smile, which was not a 
pleasant one to see, cast his eyes upon the ground, and re- 
mained silent. 

“You may venture, sir, to speak plain,” said Emma, “and 
to tell me the worst. We have undergone some preparation 
for it.” 

But here Dolly interposed, and entreated her not to hear 
the worst, but the best ; and besought the gentleman to tell 
them the best, and to keep the remainder of his news until 
they were safe among their friends again. 

“It is told in three words,” he said, glancing at the lock- 
smith’s daughter with a look of some displeasure. “The peo- 
ple have risen, to a man, against us; the streets are filled 
with soldiers, who support them and do their bidding. We 
have no protection but from above, and no safety but in 
flight; and that is a poor resource; for we are watched on 
every hand, and detained here both by force and fraud. Miss 
Haredale, I cannot bear— believe me, that I cannot bear — by 
speaking of myself, or what I have done, or am prepared to 
do, to seem to vaunt my services before you. But, having 
powerful Protestant connections, and having my whole 
wealth embarked with theirs in shipping and commerce, I 
happily possessed the means of saving your uncle. I have 
the means of saving you ; and in redemption of my sacred 
promise, made to him, I am here ; pledged not to leave you 
until I have placed you in his arms. The treachery or peni- 
tence of one of the men about you led to the discovery of 
your place of confinement ; and that I have forced my way 
here, sword in hand, you see.” 

“You bring,” said Emma, faltering, “some note or token 
from my uncle?” 

“No, he doesn’t,” cried Dolly, pointing at him earnestly; 
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•‘now I am sure he doesn’t. Don’t go with him for the 
world!” 

“Hush, pretty fool — be silent,” he replied, frowning an- 
grily upon her. “No, Miss Haredale, I have no letter, nor 
any token of any kind ; for while I sympathize with you, and 
such as you, on whom misfortune so heavy and so undeserved 
has fallen, I value my life. I carry, therefore, no writing 
which, found upon me, would lead to its certain loss. I 
never thought of bringing any other token, nor did Mr. 
Haredale think of intrusting me with one —possibly because 
he had good experience of my faith and honesty, and owed 
his life to me.” 

There was a reproof conveyed in these words, which, to a 
nature like Emma Haredale’s, was well addressed. But 
Dolly, who was differently constituted, was by no means 
touched by it, and still conjured her, in all the terms of affec- 
tion and attachment she could think of, not to be lured away. 

“Time passes,” said their visitor, who, although he sought 
to express the deepest interest, had something cold and even 
in his speech that grated on the ear; “and danger surrounds 
us. If I have exposed myself to it in vain, let it be so; but if 
you and he should ever meet again, do me justice. If you 
decide to remain (as I think you do), remember, Miss Hare- 
dale, that I left you with a solemn caution, and acquitting 
myself of all the consequences to which you expose your- 
self.” 

“Stay, sir I” cried Emma — “one moment, I beg you. Can- 
not we” — and she drew Dolly closer to her — “cannot we go 
together?” 

“The task of conveying one female in safety through such 
scenes as we must encounter, to say nothing of attracting the 
attention of those who crowd the streets,” he answered, “is 
enough. I have said that she will be restored to her friends 
to-night. If you accept the service I tender, Miss Haredale, 
she shall be instantly placed in safe conduct, and that promise 
redeemed. Do you decide to remain? People of all ranks 
and creeds are flying from the town, which is sacked from 
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end to end. Let me be of use in some quarter. Do you 
stay, or go?” 

“Dolly,” said Emma in a hurried manner, “my dear girl, 
this is our last hope. If we part now, it is only that we may 
meet again in happiness and honor. I will trust to this gen- 
tleman.” 

“No — no — no!” cried Dolly, clinging to her. “Pray, 
pray do not!” 

“You hear,” said Emma, “that to-night — only to-night — 
within a few hours — think of that ! — you will be among those 
who would die of grief to lose you, and who are now plunged 
in the deepest misery for your sake. Pray for me, dear girl, 
as I will for you ; and never forget the many quiet hours we 
have passed together. Say one ‘God bless you!’ Say that 
at parting!” 

But Dolly could say nothing; no, not when Emma kissed 
her cheek a hundred times, and covered it with tears, could 
she do more than hang upon her neck, and sob, and clasp, and 
hold her tight. 

“We have time for no more of this,” cried the man, un- 
clinching her hands, and pushing her roughly off, as he drew 
Emma Haredale toward the door. “Now! Quick, outside 
there ! Are you ready ? ’ ’ 

“Ay!” cried a loud voice, which made him start. “Quite 
ready! Stand back here, for your lives!” 

And in an instant he was felled like an ox in the butcher’s 
shambles — struck down as though a block of marble had fallen 
from the roof and crushed him— and cheerful light and beam- 
ing faces came pouring in —and Emma was clasped in her 
uncle’s embrace, and Dolly, with a shriek that pierced the 
air, fell into the arms of her father and mother. 

What fainting there was, what laughing, what crying, 
what sobbing, what smiling, how much questioning, no an- 
swering, all talking together, all beside themselves with joy; 
what kissing, congratulating, embracing, shaking of hands, 
and falling into all these raptures over and over and over 
again, no language can describe. 
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At length, and after a long time, the old locksmith went 
up and fairly hugged two strangers, who had stood apart and 
left them to themselves; and then they saw — whom? Yes, 
Edward Chester and Joseph Willet. 

“See here!” cried the locksmith. “See here! Where 
would any of us have been without these two? Oh, Mr. 
Edward, Mr. Edward — oh, Joe, Joe, how light and yet how 
full you have made my old heart to-night!” 

“It was Mr. Edward that knocked him down, sir,” said 
Joe. “I longed to do it, but I gave it up to him. Come, 
you brave and honest gentleman ! Get your senses together, 
for you haven’t long to lie here.” 

He had his foot upon the breast of their sham deliverer, in 
the absence of a spare arm ; and gave him a gentle roll as he 
spoke. Gashford, for it was no other, crouching, yet malig- 
nant, raised his scowling face, like sin subdued, and pleaded 
to be gently used. 

“I have access to all my lord’s papers, Mr. Haredale,” he 
said, in a submissive voice — Mr. Haredale keeping his back 
toward him, and not once looking round — “there are very 
important documents among them. There are a great many 
in secret drawers, and distributed in various places, known 
only to my lord and me. I can give some very valuable in- 
formation, and render important assistance to any inquiry. 
You will have to answer it if I receive ill-usage.” 

“Pah!” cried Joe, in deep disgust. “Get Up, man; you’re 
waited for outside. Get up, do you hear?” 

Gashford slowly rose ; and picking up his hat, and look- 
ing with a baffled malevolence, yet with an air of despicable 
humility, all round the room, crawled out. 

“And now, gentlemen,” said Joe, who seemed to be the 
spokesman of the party, for all the rest were silent; “the 
sooner we get back to the Black Lion the better, perhaps.” 

Mr. Haredale nodded assent, and drawing his niece’s arm 
through his, and taking one of her hands between his own, 
passed out straightway; followed by the locksmith, Mrs. 
Varden, and Dolly — who would scarcely have presented a 
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sufficient surface for all the hugs and caresses they bestowed 
upon her, though she had been a dozen Dollys. Edward 
Chester and Joe followed. 

And did Dolly never once look behind — not once? Was 
there not one little fleeting glimpse of the dark eyelash, al- 
most resting on her flushed cheek, and of the downcast spark- 
ling eye it shaded? Joe thought there was — and he is not 
likely to have been mistaken ; for there were not many eyes 
like Dolly’s, that’s the truth. 

The outer room, through which they had to pass, was full 
of men; among them, Mr. Dennis, in safe keeping; and there 
had been, since yesterday, lying in hiding behind a wooden 
screen which was now thrown down, Simon Tappertit, the 
recreant ’prentice, burned and bruised, and with a gun-shot 
wound in his body ; and his legs — his perfect legs, the pride 
and glory of his life, the comfort of his whole existence — 
crushed into shapeless ugliness. Wondering no longer at 
the moans they had heard, Dolly crept closer to her father, 
and shuddered at the sight ; but neither bruises, burns, nor 
gun-shot wound, nor all the torture of his shattered limbs 
sent half so keen a pang to Simon’s breast as Dolly passing 
out with Joe for her preserver. 

A coach was ready at the door, and Dolly found herself 
safe and whole inside, between her father and mother, with 
Emma Haredale and her uncle, quite real, sitting opposite. 
But there was no Joe, no Edward; and they had said noth- 
ing. They had only bowed once, and kept at a distance. 
Dear heart I what a long way it was to the Black Lion ! 


CHAPTER SEVENTY-TWO 

The Black Lion was so far off, and occupied such a length 
of time in the getting at, that, notwithstanding the strong 
presumptive evidence she had about her of the late events be- 
ing real and of actual occurrence, Dolly could not divest her* 
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self of the belief that she must be in a dream which was last- 
ing all night. Nor was she quite certain that she saw and 
heard with her own proper senses, even when the coach, in 
the fullness of time, stopped at the Black Lion, and the host 
of that tavern approached in a gush of cheerful light to help 
them to dismount, and give them hearty welcome. 

There, too, at the coach door, one on one side, one upon 
the other, were already Edward Chester and Joe Willet, who 
must have followed in another coach ; and this was such a 
strange and unaccountable proceeding that Dolly was the 
more inclined to favor the idea of her being fast asleep. But 
when Mr. Willet appeared — old John himself — so heavy- 
headed and obstinate, and with such a double chin as the 
liveliest imagination could never in its boldest flights have 
conjured up in all its vast proportions — then she stood cor- 
rected, and unwillingly admitted to herself that she was broad 
awake. 

And Joe had lost an arm — he — that well-made, handsome, 
gallant fellow ! As Dolly glanced toward him, and thought 
of the pain he must have suffered, and the far-off places in 
which he had been wandering, and wondered who had been 
his nurse, and hoped that, whoever it was, she had been as 
kind and gentle and considerate as she would have been, the 
tears came rising to her bright eyes one by one, little by little, 
until she could keep them back no longer, and so, before them 
all, wept bitterly. 

“We are all safe now, Dolly/ ’ said her father kindly. 
“We shall not be separated any more. Cheer up, my love, 
cheer up!” 

The locksmith’s wife knew better, perhaps, than he, 
what ailed her daughter. But Mrs. Yarden being quite an 
altered woman— for the riots had done that good — added her 
word to his, and comforted her with similar representations. 

“Mayhap,” said Mr. Willet, senior, looking round upon 
the company, “she’s hungry. That’s what it is, depend upon 
it— I am myself.” 

The Black Lion, who, like old John, had been waiting sup- 
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per past all reasonable and conscionable hours, hailed this as 
a philosophical discovery of the profoundest and most pene- 
trating kind ; and the table being already spread, they sat 
down to supper straightway. 

The conversation was not of the liveliest nature, nor were 
the appetites of some among them very keen. But, in both 
these respects, old John more than atoned for any deficiency 
on the part of the rest, and very much distinguished himself. 

It was not in point of actual conversation that Mr. Willet 
shone so brilliantly, for he had none of his old cronies to 
“ tackle/ ’ and was rather timorous of venturing on Joe; hav- 
ing certain vague misgivings within him that he was ready 
on the shortest notice, and on receipt of the slightest offense, 
to fell the Black Lion to the floor of his own parlor, and im- 
mediately withdraw to China or some other remote and un- 
known region, there to dwell for evermore, or at least until 
he had got rid of his remaining arm and both legs, and per- 
haps an eye or so into the bargain. It was with a peculiar 
kind of pantomime that Mr. Willet filled up every pause; and 
in this he was considered by the Black Lion, who had been 
his familiar for some years, quite to surpass and go beyond 
himself, and outrun the expectations of his most admiring 
friends. 

The subject that worked in Mr. Willet’s mind, and occa- 
sioned these demonstrations, was no other than his son’s 
bodily disfigurement, which he had never yet got himself 
thoroughly to believe or comprehend. Shortly after their 
first meeting, he had been observed to wander, in a state of 
great perplexity, to the kitchen, and to direct his gaze toward 
the fire, as if in search of his usual adviser in all matters of 
doubt and difficulty. But there being no boiler at the Black 
Lion, and the rioters having so beaten and battered his own 
that it was quite unfit [for further service, he wandered out 
again in a perfect bog of uncertainty and mental confusion, 
and in that state took the strangest means of resolving his 
doubts; such as feeling the sleeve of his son’s greatcoat, as 
deeming it possible that his arm might be there ; looking at 
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his own arms and those of everybody else, as if to assure him- 
self that two and not one was the usual allowance; sitting by 
the hour together in a brown study, as if he were endeavoring 
to recall Joe’s image in his younger days, and to remember 
whether he really had in those times one arm or a pair ; and 
employing himself in many other speculations of the same 
kind. 

Finding himself at this supper, surrounded by faces with 
which he had been so well acquainted in old times, Mr. Willet 
recurred to the subject with uncommon vigor; apparently 
resolved to understand it now or never. Sometimes, after 
every two or three mouthfuls, he laid down his knife and 
fork, and stared at his son with all his might — particularly 
at his maimed side ; then, he looked slowly round the table 
until he caught some person’s eye, when he shook his head 
with great solemnity, patted his shoulder, winked, or as one 
may say— for winking was a very slow process with him— 
went to sleep with one eye for a minute or two ; and so, with 
another solemn shaking of his head, took up his knife and 
fork again, and went on eating. Sometimes he put his food 
into his mouth abstractedly, and, with all his faculties con- 
centrated on Joe, gazed at him in a fit of stupefaction as he 
cut his meat with one hand, until he was recalled to himself 
by symptoms of choking on his own part, and was by that 
means restored to consciousness. At other times he resorted 
to such small devices as asking him for the salt, the pepper, 
the vinegar, the mustard — anything that was on his maimed 
side — and watching him as he handed it. By dint of these 
experiments, he did at last so satisfy and convince himself, 
that, after a longer silence than he had yet maintained, he 
laid down his knife and fork on either side his plate, drank 
along draught from a tankard beside him (still keeping his 
eyes on Joe), and, leaning backward in his chair and fetching 
a long breath, said, as he looked all round the board : 

4 It’s been took off!” 

“By George !” said the Black Lion, striking the table with 
his hand, 4 ‘he’s got it!” 
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“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Willet, with the look of a man who 
felt that he had earned a compliment, and deserved it. 
“That’s where it is. It’s been took off.” 

“Tell him where it was done,” said the Black Lion to Joe. 

“At the defense of the Savannah, father.” 

“At the defense of the Salwanners,” repeated Mr. Willet 
softly, again looking round the table. 

“In America, where the war is,” said Joe. 

“In America, where the war is,” repeated Mr. Willet. 
“It was took off in the defense of the Salwanners in America 
where the war is. ” Continuing to repeat these words to him- 
self in a low tone of voice (the same information had been 
conveyed to him, in the same terms, at least fifty times be- 
fore), Mr. Willet arose from table, walked round to Joe, felt 
his empty sleeve all the way up, from the cuff to where the 
stump of his arm remained; shook his hand; lighted his pipe 
at the fire, took a long whiff, walked to the door, turned round 
once when he had reached it, wiped his left eye with the back 
of his forefinger, and said, in a faltering voice : “My son’s 
arm — was took off — at the defense of the — Salwanners — in 
America — where the war is” — with which words he withdrew, 
and returned no more that night. 

Indeed, on various pretenses, they all withdrew one after 
another, save Dolly, who was left sitting there alone. It was 
a great relief to be alone, and she was crying to her heart’s 
content, when she heard Joe’s voice at the end of the pas- 
sage, bidding somebody good-night. 

Good-night. Then he was going elsewhere — to some dis- 
tance, perhaps. To what kind of home could he be going, 
now that it was so late? 

She heard him walk along the passage, and pass the door. 
But there was a hesitation in his footsteps. He turned back 
— Dolly’s heart beat high — he looked in. 

“Good-night!” — he didn’t say Dolly, but there was com- 
fort in his not saying Miss Varden. 

“Good-night!” sobbed Dolly. 

“I am sorry you take on so much for what is past and 
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gone,” said Joe kindly. “Don’t. I can’t bear to see you do 
it. Think of it no longer. You are safe and happy now.” 

Dolly cried the more. 

“You must have suffered very much within these few days 
— and yet you’re not changed, unless it’s for the better. They 
said you were, but I don’t see it. You were — you were al- 
ways very beautiful,” said Joe, “but you are more beautiful 
than ever now. You are indeed. There can be no harm in 
my saying so, for you must know it. You are told so very 
often, I am sure.” 

As a general principle, Dolly did know it, and was told 
so very often. But the coachmaker had turned out, years 
ago, to be a special donkey ; and whether she had been afraid 
of making similar discoveries in others, or had grown by dint 
of long custom to be careless of compliments generally, cer- 
tain it is that, although she cried so much, she was better 
pleased to be told so now than ever she had been in all her 
life. 

“1 shall bless your name,” sobbed the locksmith’s little 
daughter, “as .long as I live. I shall never hear it spoken 
without feeling as if my heart would burst. I shall remem- 
ber it in my prayers every night and morning till I die!” 

“Will you?” said Joe eagerly. “Will you indeed? It 
makes me — well, it makes me very glad and proud to hear 
you say so.” 

Dolly still sobbed, and held her handkerchief to her eyes. 
Joe still stood looking at her. 

“Your voice,” said Joe, “brings up old times so pleas- 
antly, that, for the moment, I feel as if that night — there can 
be no harm in talking of that night now— had come back, and 
nothing had happened in the meantime. I feel as if I hadn’t 
suffered any hardships, but had knocked down poor Tom 
Cobb only yesterday, and had come to see you with my bun- 
dle on my shoulder before running away. — You remember?” 

Remember ! But she said nothing. She raised her eyes 
for an instant. It was but a glance; a little, tearful, timid 
glance. It kept Joe silent, though, for a long time. 
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“■Well!” he said stoutly, “it was to be otherwise, and 
was. I have been abroad, fighting all the summer, and frozen 
up all the winter, ever since. I have come back as poor in 



“ , SHAM, BLESS YOUR NAME," BOBBED THE LOCKSMITH'S LITTLE DAUGHTER, “ AS LONG 

AS I LI7S” 


purse as I went, and crippled for life besides. But, Dolly, I 
would rather have lost this other arm — ay, I would rather 
have lost my head — than have come back to find you dead, or 
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anything but what I always pictured you to myself, and what 
I always hoped and wished to find you. Thank God for all !” 

Oh, how much, and how keenly, the little coquette of five 
years ago felt now ! She had found her heart at last. Never 
having known its worth till now, she had never known the 
worth of his. How priceless it appeared ! * 

“I did hope once,” said Joe, in his homely way, “that I 
might come back a rich man, and marry you. But I was a 
boy then, and have long known better than that. I am a 
poor, maimed, discharged soldier, and must be content to rub 
through life as I can. I can’t say, even now, that I shall be 
glad to see you married, Dolly; but I am glad — yes, I am, 
and glad to think I can say so — to know that you are admired 
and courted, and can pick and choose for a happy life. It’s 
a comfort to me to know that you’ll talk to your husband 
about me ; and I hope the time will come when I may be able 
to like him, and to shake hands with him, and to come and 
see you as a poor friend who knew you when you were a girl. 
God bless you!” 

His hand did tremble; but, for all that, he took it away 
again, and left her. 


CHAPTER SEVENTY-THREE 

By this Friday night — for it was on Friday in the riot 
week that Emma and Dolly were rescued by the timely aid 
of Joe and Edward Chester — the disturbances were entirely 
quelled, and peace and order were restored to the affrighted 
city. True, after what had happened, it was impossible for 
any man to say how long this better state of things might 
last, or how suddenly new outrages, exceeding even those so 
lately witnessed, might burst forth, and fill its streets with 
ruin and bloodshed ; for this reason, those who had fled from 
the recent tumults still kept at a distance, and many families, 
hitherto unable to procure the means of flight, now availed 
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themselves of the calm, and withdrew into the country. The 
shops, too, from Tyburn to Whitechapel, were still shut; and 
very little business was transacted in any of the places of great 
commercial resort. But notwithstanding, and in spite of the 
melancholy forebodings of that numerous class of society who 
see with the greatest clearness into the darkest perspectives, 
the town remained profoundly quiet. The strong military 
force disposed in every advantageous quarter, and stationed 
at every commanding point, held the scattered fragments of 
the mob in check; the search after rioters was prosecuted 
with unrelenting vigor ; and if there were any among them 
so desperate and reckless as to be inclined, after the terrible 
scenes they had beheld, to venture forth again, they were so 
daunted by these resolute measures that they quickly shrunk 
into their hiding-places, and had no thought but for their per- 
sonal safety. 

In a word, the crowd was utterly routed. Upward of two 
hundred had been shot dead in the streets. Two hundred 
and fifty more were lying, badly wounded, in the hospitals; 
of whom seventy or eighty died within a short time after- 
ward. A hundred were already in custody, and more were 
taken every hour. How many perished in the conflagrations, 
or by their own excesses, is unknown; but that numbers 
found a terrible grave in the hot ashes of the flames they had 
kindled, or crept into vaults and cellars to drink in secret or 
to nurse their sores, and never saw the light again, is certain. 
When the embers of the fires had been black and cold for 
many weeks, the laborers’ spades proved this beyond a doubt. 

Seventy-two private houses and four strong jails were de- 
stroyed in the four great days of these riots. The total loss 
of property, as estimated by the sufferers, was one hundred 
and fifty-five thousand pounds; at the lowest and least par- 
tial estimate of disinterested persons, it exceeded one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand pounds. For this immense loss, 
compensation was soon afterward made out of the public 
purse, in pursuance of a vote of the House of Commons; the 
sum being levied on the various wards in the city, on the 
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county, and the borough of Southwark. Both Lord Mansfield 
and Lord Saville, however, who had been great sufferers, re- 
fused to accept of any compensation whatever. 

The House of Commons, sitting on Tuesday with locked 
and guarded doors, had passed a resolution to the effect that, 
as soon as the tumults subsided, it would immediately pro- 
ceed to consider the petitions presented from many of his 
Majesty’s Protestant subjects, and would take the same into 
its serious consideration. While this question was under de- 
bate, Mr. Herbert, one of the members present, indignantly 
rose and called upon the House to observe that Lord George 
Gordon was then sitting under the gallery with the blue cock- 
ade, the signal of rebellion, in his hat. He was not only 
obliged, by those who sat near, to take it out ; but offering to 
go into the street to pacify the mob with the somewhat indefi- 
nite assurance that the House was prepared to give them “the 
satisfaction they sought,” was actually held down in his seat 
by the combined force of several members. In short, the dis- 
order and violence which reigned triumphant out of doors, 
penetrated into the senate, and there, as elsewhere, terror and 
alarm prevailed, and ordinary forms were for the time for- 
gotten. 

On the Thursday, both Houses had adjourned until the 
following Monday se’nnight, declaring it impossible to pursue 
their deliberations with the necessary gravity and freedom 
while they were surrounded by armed troops. And now that 
the rioters were dispersed, the citizens were beset with a new 
fear; for, finding the public thoroughfares and all their usual 
places of resort filled with soldiers intrusted with the free use 
of fire and sword, they began to lend a greedy ear to the ru- 
mors which were afloat of martial law being declared, and to 
dismal stories of prisoners having been seen hanging on lamp- 
posts in Cheapside and Fleet Street. These terrors being 
promptly dispelled by a Proclamation declaring that all the 
rioters in custody would be tried by a special commission in 
due course of law, a fresh alarm was engendered by its being 
whispered abroad that French money had been found on 
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Borne of the rioters, and that the disturbances had been fo- 
mented by foreign powers who sought to compass the over- 
throw and ruin of England. This report, which was strength- 
ened by the diffusion of anonymous handbills, but which, if 
it had any foundation at all, probably owed its origin to the 
circumstance of some few coins which were not English 
money having been swept into the pockets of the insurgents 
with other miscellaneous booty, and afterward discovered on 
the prisoners or the dead bodies, caused a great sensation; 
and men’s minds being in that excited state when they are 
most apt to catch at any shadow of apprehension, was bruited 
about with much industry. 

All remaining quiet, however, during the whole of this 
Friday, and on this Friday night, and no new discoveries be- 
ing made, confidence began to be restored, and the most timid 
and desponding breathed again. In Southwark no fewer 
than three thousand of the inhabitants formed themselves into 
a watch, and patroled the streets every hour. Nor were the 
citizens slow to follow so good an example; and it being the 
manner of peaceful men to be very bold when the danger is 
over, they were abundantly fierce and daring; not scrupling 
to question the stoutest passenger with great severity, and 
carrying it with a very high hand over all errand-boys, serv- 
ant-girls, and ’prentices. 

As day deepened into evening, and darkness crept into the 
nooks and corners of the town as if it were mustering in se- 
cret, and gathering strength to venture into the open ways, 
Barnaby sat in his dungeon, wondering at the silence, and 
listening in vain for the noise and outcry which had ushered 
in the night of late. Beside him, with his hand in hers, sat 
one in whose companionship he felt at peace. She was worn 
and altered; full of grief, and heavy-hearted; but the same 
to him. 

“Mother,” he said, after a long silence; “how long — how 
many days and nights— shall I be kept here?” 

“Not many, dear. I hope not many.” 

“You hope! Ay, but your hoping will not undo these 
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chains* 1 hope, but they don’t mind that. Grip hopes, but 
who cares for Grip?” 

The raven gave a short, dull, melancholy croak. It said 
•‘Nobody” as plainly as a croak could speak. 

“Who cares for Grip, excepting you and me?” said Bar- 
naby, smoothing the bird's rumpled feathers with his hand. 
“He never speaks in this place; he never says a word in jail; 
he sits and mopes all day in this dark corner, dozing some- 
times, and sometimes looking at the light that creeps in 
through the bars, and shines in his bright eye as if a spark 
from those great fires had fallen into the room and was burn- 
ing yet. But who cares for Grip?” 

The raven croaked again — Nobody. 

“And by the way,” said Bamaby, withdrawing his hand 
from the bird, and laying it upon his mother's arm, as he 
looked eagerly in her face; “if they kill me — they may; I 
heard it said they would — what will become of Grip when I 
am dead?” 

The sound of the word, or the current of his own thoughts, 
suggested to Grip his old phrase “Never say die!” But he 
stopped short in the middle of it, drew a dismal cork, and sub- 
sided into a faint croak, as if he lacked the heart to get through 
the shortest sentence. 

“Will they take his life as well as mine?” said Barnaby. 
“I wish they would. If you and I and he could die together, 
there would be none to feel sorry, or to grieve for us. But do 
what they will, I don’t fear them, mother!” 

“They will not harm you,” she said, her tears choking 
her utterance. “They never will harm you when they know 
all. I am sure they never will.” 

“Oh! Don’t you be too sure of that,” cried Barnaby, 
with a strange pleasure in the belief that she was self -deceived, 
and in his own sagacity. “They have marked me, mother, 
from the first. I heard them say so to each other when they 
brought me to this place last night; and I believe them. 
Don’t you cry for me. They said that I was bold, and so I 
am, and so I will be. You may think that I am silly, but I 
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can die as well as another. — I have done no harm, have I?” 
he added quickly. 

“None before Heaven,” she answered. 

“Why then,” said Barnaby, “let them do their worst. 
You told me once — you — when I asked you what death meant, 
that it was nothing to be feared, if we did no harm. Aha! 
mother, you thought I had forgotten that!” 

His merry laugh and playful manner smote her to the 
heart. She drew him' closer to her, and besought him to talk 
to her in whispers, and to be very quiet, for it was getting 
dark, and their time was short, and she would soon have to 
leave him for the night. 

“You will come to-morrow?” said Barnaby. 

Yes. And every day. And they would never part 
again. 

He joyfully replied that this was well, and what he wished, 
and what he had felt quite certain she would tell him; and 
then he asked her where she had been so long, and why she 
had not come to see him when he was a great soldier, and ran 
through the wild schemes he had had for their being rich and 
living prosperously, and, with some faint notion in his mind 
that she was sad and he had made her so, tried to console and 
comfort her, and talked of their former life and his old sports 
and freedom , little dreaming that every word he uttered only 
increased her sorrow, and that her tears fell faster at the 
freshened recollection of their lost tranquillity. 

“Mother,” said Barnaby, as they heard the man approach- 
ing to close the cells for the night, “when I spoke to you just 
now about my father you cried ‘Hush!’ and turned away 
your head. Why did you do so? Tell me why in a word. 
You thought he was dead. You are not sorry that he is alive 
and has come back to us? Where is he? Here?” 

“Do not ask any one where he is, or speak about him,” she 
made answer. 

“Why not?” said Barnaby. “Because he is a stern man, 
and talks roughly? Well! I don’t like him, or want to be 
with him by myself; but why not speak about him?” 
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“ Because I am sorry that he is alive; sorry that he has 
come back; and sorry that he and you have ever met. Be- 
cause, dear Barnaby, the endeavor of my life has been to keep 
you two asunder.’ ’ 

‘ 4 Father and son asunder ! Why ? 9 * 

‘‘He has,” she whispered in his ear, “he has shed blood. 
The time has come when you must know it. He has shed 
the blood of one who loved him well, and trusted him, and 
never did him wrong in word or deed.” 

Barnaby recoiled in horror, and glancing at his stained 
wrist for an instant, wrapped it, shuddering, in his dress. 

“But,” she added hastily, as the key turned in the lock, 
“and although we shun him, he is your father, dearest, and 
I am his wretched wife. They seek his life, and he will lose 
it. It must not be by our means; nay, if we could win him 
back to penitence, we should be bound to love him yet. Do 
not seem to know him, except as one who fled with you from 
the jail, and if they question you about him, do not answer 
them. God be with you through the night, dear boy ! God 
be with you!” 

She tore herself away, and in a few seconds Barnaby was 
alone. He stood for a long time rooted to the spot, with hi s 
face hidden in his hands ; then flung himself, sobbing, upon 
his miserable bed. 

But the moon came slowly up in all her gentle glory, and 
the stars looked out, and through the small compass of the 
grated window, as through the narrow crevice of one good 
deed in a murky life of guilt, the face of Heaven shone bright 
and merciful. He raised his head ; gazed upward at the quiet 
sky, which seemed to smile upon the earth in sadness, as if 
the night, more thoughtful than the day, looked down in sor. 
row on the sufferings and evil deeds of men ; and felt its peace 
sink deep into his heart. He, a poor idiot, caged in his nar- 
row cell, was as much lifted up to God, while gazing on the 
mild light, as the freest and most favored man in all the spa- 
cious city; and in his ill-remembered prayer, and in the frag- 
ment of the childish hymn, with which he sung and crooned 
Vol. XXVI -"8 
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himself asleep, there breathed as true a spirit as ever studied 
homily expressed, or old cathedral arches echoed. 

As his mother crossed a yard on her way out, she saw, 
through a grated door which separated it from another court, 
her husband, walking round and round, with his hands folded 
on his breast, and his head hung down. She asked the man 
who conducted her if she might speak a word with this pris- 
oner. Yes, but she must be quick, for he was locking up for 
the night, and there was but a minute or so to spare. Say- 
ing this, he unlocked the door, and bade her go in. 

It grated harshly as it turned upon its hinges, but he was 
deaf to the noise, and still walked round and round the little 
court, without raising his head or changing his attitude in 
the least. She spoke to him, but her voice was weak, and 
failed her. At length she put herself in his track, and when 
he came near, stretched out her hand and touched him. 

He started backward, trembling from head to foot ; but 
seeing who it was, demanded why she came there. Before 
she could reply, he spoke again. 

“Am I to live or die? Do you do murder too, or spare?” 

“My son — our son,” she answered, “is in this prison.” 

“What is that to me?” he cried, stamping impatiently on 
the stone pavement. “I know it. He can no more aid me 
than I can aid him. If you are come to talk of him, be- 
gone!” 

As he spoke he resumed his walk, and hurried round the 
court as before. When he came again to where she stood, he 
stopped and said : 

“Am I to live or die? Do you repent?” 

“Oh! do you?” she answered. “Will you, while time 
remains? Do not believe that I could save you, if I dared.” 

“Say if you would,” he answered with an oath, as he 
tried to disengage himself and pass on. “Say if you would.” 

“ L isten to me for one moment,” she returned; “for but a 
moment. I am but newly risen from a sick bed, from which 
I never hoped to rise again. The best among us think, at 
such a time, of good intentions half performed and duties left 
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undone. If I have ever, since that fatal ni ght , omitted to 
pray for your repentance before death— if I omitted, even then, 
anything which might tend to urge it on you when the horror 
of your crime was fresh — if, in our later meeting, I yielded to 
the dread that was upon me, and forgot to fall upon my knees 
and solemnly adjure you, in the name of him you sent to his 
acoount with Heaven, to prepare for the retribution which 
must come, and which is stealing on you now — I humbly be- 
fore you, and in the agony of supplication in which you see 
me, beseech that you will let me make atonement.” 

“What is the meaning of your canting words?” he an- 
swered roughly. “Speak so that I may understand you.” 

“I will,” she answered; “I desire to. Bear with me for a 
moment more. The hand of Him who set his curse on min- 
der is heavy on us now. You cannot doubt it. Our son. our 
innocent boy, on whom His anger fell before his birth, is in 
this place in peril of his life — brought here by your guilt; yes, 
by that alone, as Heaven sees and knows, for he has been led 
astray in the darkness of his intellect, and that is the terrible 
consequence of your crime.” 

“If you come, woman-like, to load me with reproaches — ” 
he muttered, again endeavoring to break away. 

“ — I do not. I have a different purpose. You must hear 
it. If not to-night, to-morrow; if not to-morrow, at another 
time. You must hear it. Husband, escape is hopeless — im- 
possible.” 

“You tell me so, do you?” he said, raising hjs manacled 
hand, and shaking it. “You!” 

“Yes,” she said, with indescribable earnestness. “But 
why?” 

“To make me easy in this jail. To make the time ’twixt 
this and death pass pleasantly. For my good— yes, for my 
good, of course,” he said, grinding his teeth, and smiling at 
her with a livid face. 

“Not to load you with reproaches,” she replied, “not to 
aggravate the tortures and miseries of your condition, not to 
give you one hard word, but to restore you to peace and hope. 
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Husband, dear husband, if you will but confess this dreadful 
crime; if you will but implore forgiveness of Heaven and of 
those whom you have wronged on earth ; if you will dismiss 
these vain uneasy thoughts, which never can be realized, and 
will rely on Penitence and on the Truth, I promise you, in the 
great name of the Creator, whose image you have defaced, 
that He will comfort and console you. And for myself,” she 
cried, clasping her hands and looking upward, “I swear be- 
fore Him, as He knows my heart and reads it now, that from 
that hour I will love and cherish you as I did of old, and 
watch you night and day in the short interval that will remain 
to us, and soothe you with my truest love and duty, and pray 
with you, that one threatening judgment may be arrested, 
and that our boy may be spared to bless God, in his poor 
way, in the free air and light!” 

He fell back and gazed at her while she poured out these 
words, as though he were for a moment awed by her manner, 
and knew not what to do. But anger and fear soon got the 
mastery of him, and he spurned her from him. 

“ Begone!” he cried. “ Leave me! You plot, do you? 
You plot to get speech with me, and let them know I am the 
man they say I am. A curse on you and on your boy!” 

“ On him the curse has already fallen,” she replied, wring- 
ing her hands. 

“Let it fall heavier. Let it fall on one and all. I hate 
you both. The worst has come to me. The only comfort 
that I seek, or I can have, will be the knowledge that it comes 
to you. Now go!” 

She would have urged him gently, even then, but he men- 
aced her with his chain. 

“I say go — I say it for the last time. The gallows has me 
in its grasp, and it is a black phantom that may urge me on 
to something more. Begone ! I curse the hour that I was 
born, the man I slew, and all the living world!” 

In a paroxysm of wrath, and terror, and the fear of death, 
he broke from her, and rushed into the darkness of his cell, 
where he cast himself jangling down upon the stone floor, 
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and smote it with his iron hands. The man returned to lock 
the dungeon door, and having done so, carried her away. 

On that warm, balmy night in J one there were glad faces 
and light hearts in all quarters of the town, and sleep, ban- 
ished by the late horrors, was donbly welcomed. On that 
night families made merry in their houses, and greeted each 
other on the common danger they had escaped; and those 
who had been denounced ventured into the streets; and they 
who had been plundered got good shelter. Even the timorous 
Lord Mayor, who was summoned that night before the Privy 
Council to answer for his conduct, came back contented; ob- 
serving to all his friends that he had got off very well with a 
reprimand, and repeating with huge satisfaction his memor- 
able defense before the Council, “that such was his temerity, 
he thought death would have been his potion.” 

On that night, too, more of the scattered remnants of the 
mob were traced to their lurking-places, and taken; and in 
the hospitals, and deep among the ruins they had made, and 
in the ditches and the fields, many unshrouded wretches lay 
dead; envied by those who had been active in the disturb- 
ances, and who pillowed their doomed heads in the tem- 
porary jails. 

And in the Tower, in a dreary room whose thick stone 
walls shut out the hum of life, and made a stillness which the 
records left by former prisoners with those silent witnesses 
seemed to deepen and intensify ; remorseful for every act that 
had been dime by every man among the cruel crowd; feeling 
for the time their guilt his own, and their lives put in peril by 
himself; and finding , amid such reflections, little comfort m 
fanaticism, or in his fancied call; sat the unhappy author of 
all — Lord George Gordon. 

He had been made prisoner that evening. “If yon are 
sure it’s me you want,” he said to the officer, who waited out- 
side with the warrant for his arrest on a charge of High Trea- 
son, “I am ready to accompany you” — which he did without 
resistance. He was conducted first before the Privy Council, 
and afterward to the Horse Guards, and then was taken by 
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way of Westminster Bridge, and back over London Bridge 





SAT THE UNHAPPY AUTHOR OF ALL— LORD GEORG* GORDON 

(for the purpose of avoiding the main streets), to the Tower, 
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under the strongest guard ever known to enter its gates with 
a single prisoner. 

Of all his forty thousand men, not one remained to bear 
him company. Friend, dependents, followers — none were 
there. His fawning secretary had played the traitor; and he 
whose weakness had been goaded and urged on by so many 
for their own purposes, was desolate and alone. 


CHAPTER SEVENTY-FOUR 

Mr. Dennis, having been made prisoner late in the even- 
ing, was removed to a neighboring round-house for that night, 
and carried before a justice for examination on the next day, 
Saturday. The charges against him being numerous and 
weighty, and it being in particular proved, by the testimony 
of Gabriel Yarden, that he had shown a special desire to take 
his life, he was committed for trial. Moreover, he was hon- 
ored with the distinction of being considered a chief among 
the insurgents, and received from the magistrate’s lips the 
complimentary assurance that he was in a position of immi- 
nent danger, and would do well to prepare himself for the 
worst. 

To say that Mr. Dennis’s modesty was not somewhat 
startled by these honors, or that he was altogether prepared 
for so flattering a reception, would be to claim for him a 
greater amount of stoical philosophy than even he possessed. 
Indeed, this gentleman’s stoicism was of that not uncommon 
kind which enables a man to bear with exemplary fortitude 
the afflictions of his friends, but renders him, by way of coun- 
terpoise, rather selfish and sensitive in respect of any that 
happen to befall himself. It is, therefore, no disparagement 
to the great officer in question to state, without disguise or 
concealment, that he was at first very much alarmed, and 
that he betrayed divers emotions of fear until his reasoning 
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powers came to his relief and set before him a more hopeful 
prospect. 

In proportion as Mr. Dennis exercised these intellectual 
qualities with which he was gifted, in reviewing his best 
chances of coming off handsomely and with small personal 
inconvenience, his spirits rose, and his confidence increased. 
When he remembered the great estimation in which his office 
was held, and the constant demand for his service; when he 
bethought himself how the Statute Book regarded him as a 
kind of Universal Medicine applicable to men, women, and 
children, of every age and variety of criminal constitution ; 
and how high he stood, in his official capacity, in the favor 
of the Crown and both Houses of Parliament, the Mint, the 
Bank of England, and the Judges of the land; when he recol- 
lected that, whatever ministry was in or out, he remained 
their peculiar pet and panacea, and that for his sake England 
stood single and conspicuous among the civilized nations of 
the earth; when he called these things to mind, and dwelt 
upon them, he felt certain that the national gratitude must 
relieve him from the consequences of his late proceedings, 
and would certainly restore him to his old place in the happy 
social system. 

With these crumbs, or, as one may say, with these whole 
loaves of comfort to regale upon, Mr. Dennis took his place 
among the escort that awaited him, and repaired to jail with 
a manly indifference. Arriving at Newgate, where some of 
the ruined cells had been hastily fitted up for the safe keep- 
ing of rioters, he was warmly received by the turnkeys, as 
an unusual and interesting case, which agreeably relieved 
their monotonous duties. In this spirit he was fettered 
with great care, and conveyed into the interior of the 
prison. 

“Brother,” cried the hangman, as, following an officer, 
he traversed under these novel circumstances the remains of 
passages with which he was well acquainted, “am I going to 
be along, with anybody?” 

“If you’d have left more walls standing, you’d have been 
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alone, 0 was the reply. u As it is, we’re cramped for room, 
and you’ll have company.” 

“Well,” returned Dennis, “I don’t object to company, 
brother. I rather like company. I was formed for society, 
I was.” 

“That’s rather a pity, ain’t it?” said the man. 

“No,” answered Dennis, “I’m not aware that it is. Why 
should it be a pity, brother?” 

“ Oh ! I don ’ t know, ’ ’ said the man carelessly. ‘ ‘ I thought 
that was what you meant. Being formed for society, and 
being cut off in your flower, you know — ” 

“I say,” interposed the other quickly, “what are you 
talking of? Don’t. Who’s a-going to be cut off in their 
flowers?” 

“Oh! nobody particular. I thought you was, perhaps,” 
said the man. 

Mr. Dennis wiped his face, which had suddenly grown 
very hot, and remarking, in a tremulous voice, to his con- 
ductor that he had always been fond of his joke, followed 
him in silence until he stopped at a door. 

“This is my quarters, is it?” he asked facetiously. 

“This is the shop, sir,” replied his friend. 

He was walking in, but not with the best possible grace, 
when he suddenly stopped, and started back. 

“Halloa!” said the officer. “You’re nervous.” 

“Nervous!” whispered Dennis in great alarm. “Weill 
may be. Shut the door.” 

“I will when you’re in,” returned the man. 

“But I can’t go in there,” whispered Dennis. “I can’t 
be shut up with that man. Do you want me to be throttled, 
brother?” 

The officer seemed to entertain no particular desire on the 
subject one way or other, but briefly remarking that he had 
his orders, and intended to obey them, pushed him in, turned 
the key, and retired. 

Dennis stood trembling with his back against the door, 
and involuntarily raising his arm to defend himself, stared at 
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a man, the only other tenant o£ the cell, who lay, stretched 
at his full length, upon a stone bench, and who paused in his 
deep breathing as if he were about to wake. But he rolled 
over on one side, let his arm fall negligently down, drew a 
long sigh, and murmuring indistinctly, fell fast asleep again. 

Believed in some degree by this, the hangman took his 
eyes for an instant from the slumbering figure, and glanced 
round the cell in search of some vantage-ground or weapon 
of defense. There was nothing movable within it but a 
clumsy table which could not be displaced without noise, and 
a heavy chair. Stealing on tiptoe toward this latter piece of 
furniture, he retired with it into the remotest corner, and en- 
trenching himself behind it, watohed the enemy with the ut- 
most vigilance and caution. 

The sleeping man was Hugh; and perhaps it was not 
unnatural for Dennis to feel in a state of very uncom- 
fortable suspense, and to wish with his whole soul that he 
might never wake again. Tired of standing, he crouched 
down in his corner after some time, and rested on the 
cold pavement; but although Hugh’s breathing still pro- 
claimed that he was sleeping soundly, he could not trust 
him out of his sight for an instant. He was so afraid of 
him, and of some sudden onslaught, that he was not con- 
tent to see his closed eyes through the chair-back, but every 
now and then rose stealthily to his feet, and peered at him 
with outstretched neck, to assure himself that he really was 
still asleep, aud was not about to spring upon him when he 
was off his guard. 

He slept so long and so soundly that Mr. Dennis began to 
think he might sleep on until the turnkey visited them. He 
was congratulating himself upon these promising appear- 
ances, and blessing his stars with much fervor, when one or 
two unpleasant symptoms manifested themselves; such as 
another motion of the arm, another sigh, a restless tossing of 
the head. Then, just as it seemed that he was about to fall 
heavily to the ground from his narrow bed, Hugh’s eyes 
opened. 
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It happened that his face was turned directly toward his 
unexpected visitor. He looked lazily at him for some half- 
dozen seconds without any aspect of surprise or recognition; 
then suddenly jumped up, and with a great oath pronounced 
his name. 

“Keep off, brother, keep off!” cried Dennis, dodging be- 
hind the chair. “Don’t do me a mischief. I’m a prisoner 
like you. I haven’t the free use of my limbs. I’m quite an 
old man. Don’t hurt me!” 

He whined out the last three words in such piteous accents 
that Hugh, who had dragged away the chair, and aimed a 
blow at him with it, checked himself, and bade him get up. 

“I’ll get up certainly, brother,” cried Dennis, anxious to 
propitiate him by any means in his power; “I’ll comply with 
any request of yours, I’m sure. There — I’m up now. What 
can I do for you? Only say the word, and I’ll do it.” 

“What can you do for me?” cried Hugh, clutching him 
by the collar with both hands, and shaking him as though he 
were bent on stopping his breath by that means. “What 
have you done for me?” 

“The best. The best that could be done,” returned the 
hangman. 

Hugh made him no answer, but shaking him in his strong 
gripe until his teeth chattered in his head, cast him down 
upon the floor, and flung himself on the bench again. 

“If it wasn’t for the comfort it is to me to see you here,” 
he muttered, “I’d have crushed your head against it; I 
would.” 

It was some time before Dennis had breath enough to 
speak, but, as soon as he could resume his propitiatory strain, 
he did so. 

“I did the best that could be done, brother,” he whined; 
“I did, indeed. I was forced with two bayonets and I don’t 
know how many bullets on each side of me, to point you out. 
If you hadn’t been taken, you’d have been shot; and what a 
sight that would have been — a fine young man like you!” 
“Will it be a better sight now?” asked Hugh, raising his 
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bead, with such a fierce expression that the other durst not 
answer him just then. 

“A deal better, ” said Dennis meekly after a pause. “First, 
there’s all the chances of the law, and they’re five hundred 
strong. We may get off scot-free. Unlikelier things than 
that have come to pass. Even if we shouldn’t, and the 
chances fail, we can but be worked off once ; and when it’s 
well done, it’s so neat, so skillful, so captiwating, if that don’t 
seem too strong a word, that you’d hardly believe it could be 
brought to sich perfection. Kill one’s fellow-creeturs off 
with muskets! — Pah!’’ and his nature so revolted at the bare 
idea that he spat upon the dungeon pavement. 

His warming on this topic, which, to one unacquainted 
with his pursuits and tastes, appeared like courage ; together 
with his artful suppression of his own secret hopes, and men- 
tion of himself as being in the same condition with Hugh ; did 
more to soothe that ruffian than the most elaborate arguments 
could have done, or the most abject submission. He rested 
his arms upon his knees, and stooping forward, looked from 
beneath his shaggy hair at Dennis, with something of a smile 
upon his face. 

“The fact is, brother,” said the hangman, in a tone of 
greater confidence, “that you got into bad company. The 
man that was with you was looked after more than you, and 
it was him I wanted. As to me, what have I got by it? 
Here we are in one and the same plight. ” 

“Lookee, rascal,” said Hugh, contracting his brows; 
“Pm not altogether such a shallow blade but I know you 
expected to get something by it, or you wouldn’t have done 
it. But it’s done, and you’re here, and it will soon be all 
over with you and me; and I’d as soon die as live, or live as 
die. Why should I trouble myself to have revenge on you? 
To eat, and drink, and go to sleep, as long as I stay here, is 
all I care for. If there was but a little more sun to bask in 
than can find its way into this cursed place, I’d lie in it all 
day, and not trouble myself to sit or stand up once. That’s 
all the care I have for myself. Why should I care for you” 
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Finishing this speech with a growl like the yawn of a 
wild beast, he stretched himself upon the bench again, and 
closed his eyes once more. 

After looking at him in silence for some moments, Dennis, 
who was greatly relieved to find him in this mood, drew the 
chair toward his rough couch, and sat down near him — tak- 
ing the precaution, however, to keep out of the range of his 
brawny arm. 

“Well said, brother; nothing could be better said,” he 
ventured to observe. “We’ll eat and drink of the best, and 
sleep our best, and make the best of it every way. Anything 
can be got for money. Let’s spend it merrily.” 

“Ay,” said Hugh, coiling himself into a new position. — 
“Where is it?” 

“Why, they took mine from me at the lodge,” said Mr. 
Dennis; “but mine’s a peculiar case.” 

“Is it? They took mine too.” 

“Why, then, I tell you what, brother,” Dennis began. 
“You must look up your friends — ” 

“My friends!” cried Hugh, starting up and resting on 
his hands. “Where are my friends?” 

“Your relations, then,” said Dennis. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Hugh, waving one arm above his 
head. “He talks of friends to me— talks of relations to a 
man whose mother died the death in store for her son, and 
left him, a hungry brat, without a face he knew in all the 
world ! He talks of this to me !” 

“Brother,” cried the hangman, whose features under- 
went a sudden change, “you don’t mean to say — ” 

“I mean to say,” Hugh interposed, “that they hung her 
up at Tyburn. What was good enough for her is good 
enough for me. Let them do the like by me as soon as they 
please — the sooner the better. Say no more to me. I’m 
going to sleep.” 

“But I want to speak to you; I want to hear more about 
that,” said Dennis, changing color. 

“If you’re a wise naan,” growled Hugh, raising his head 
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to look at him with a frown, “you’ll hold your tongue. I tell 
you I’m going to sleep.” 

Dennis venturing to say something more in spite of this 
caution, the desperate fellow struck at him with all his force, 
and, missing him, lay down again with many muttered oaths 
and imprecations, and turned his face toward the wall. After 
two or three ineffectual twitches at his dress, which he was 
hardy enough to venture upon, notwithstanding his danger- 
ous humor, Mr. Dennis, who burned, for reasons of his own, 
to pursue the conversation, had no alternative but to sit as 
patiently as he could, waiting his further pleasure. 


CHAPTER SEVENTY-FIVE 

A month has elapsed — and we stand in the bedchamber 
of Sir John Chester. Through the half-opened window the 
Temple Garden looks green and pleasant; the placid river, 
gay with boat and barge, and dimpled with the plash of many 
an oar, sparkles in the distance; the sky is blue and clear; 
and the summer air steals gently in, filling the room with per- 
fume. The very town, the smoky town, is radiant. High 
roofs and steeple-tops, wont to look black and sullen, smile 
a cheerful gray ; every old gilded vane, and ball, and cross 
glitters anew in the bright morning sun; and, high among 
them all, St. Paul’s towers up, showing its lofty crest in 
burnished gold. 

Sir John was breakfasting in bed. His chocolate and 
toast Btood upon a little table at his elbow ; books and news- 
papers lay ready to his hand upon the coverlet; and, some- 
times pausing to glance with an air of tranquil satisfaction 
round the well-ordered room, and sometimes to gaze indo- 
lently at the summer sky, he ate, and drank, and read the 
news luxuriously. 

The cheerful influence of the morning seemed to have some 
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effect even npon his equable temper. His manner was un- 
usually gay; his smile more placid and agreeable than usual; 
his voice more clear and pleasant. He laid down the news- 
paper he had been reading ; leaned back upon his pillow with 
the air of one who resigned himself to a train of charming 
recollections; and, after a pause, soliloquized as follows: 

“And my friend the centaur goes the way of his mamma! 
I am not surprised. And his mysterious friend Mr. Dennis 
likewise! I am not surprised. And my old postman, the 
exceedingly free-and-easy young madman of Chigwell! I 
am quite rejoiced. It’s the very best thing that could pos- 
sibly happen to him.” 

After delivering himself of these remarks, he fell again 
into his smiling train of redaction; from which he roused 
himself at length to finish his chocolate, which was gnt tin g 
cold, and ring the bell for more. 

The new supply arriving, he took the cup from his serv- 
ant’s hand; and saying, with a charming affability, “lam 
obliged to you. Peak,” dismissed him. 

“It is a remarkable circumstance,” he mused, dallying 
lazily with the tea-spoon, “that my friend the madman should 
have been within an ace of escaping on his trial; and it was 
a good stroke of chance (or, as the world would say, a provi- 
dential occurrence) that the brother of my Lord Mayor should 
have been in court, with other country justices, into whose 
very dense heads curiosity had penetrated. For though the 
brother of my Lord Mayor was decidedly wrong; and estab- 
lished his near relationship to that amusing person beyond all 
doubt, in stating that my friend was sane, and had, to his 
knowledge, wandered about the country with a vagabond 
parent, avowing revolutionary and rebellious sentiments, I 
am not the less obliged to him for volunteering that evidence. 
These insane creatures make such very odd and embarrassing 
remarks, that they really ought to be hanged for the comfort 
of society.” 

The country justice had indeed turned the wavering scale 
against poor Bamaby, and solved the doubt that trembled in 
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his favor. Grip little thought how much he had to answer 
for. 

“They will be a singular party,” said Sir John, leaning 
nis head upon his hand, and sipping his chocolate; “a very 
curious party. The hangman himself; the centaur; and the 
madman. The centaur would make a very handsome prep- 
aration in Surgeons’ Hall, and would benefit science ex- 
tremely. I hope they have taken care to bespeak him. — 
Peak, I am not at home, of course, to anybody but the 
hairdresser.” 

This reminder to his servant was called forth by a knock 
at the door, which the man hastened to open. After a pro- 
longed murmur of question and answer, he returned ; and, as 
he cautiously closed the room-door behind him, a man was 
heard to cough in the passage. 

“Now, it is of no use, Peak,” said Sir John, raising his 
hand in deprecation of his delivering any message; “I am 
not at home. I cannot possibly hear you. I told you 1 was 
not at home, and my word is sacred. Will you never do as 
you are desired?” 

Having nothing to oppose to this reproof, the man was 
about to withdraw, when the visitor who had given occasion 
to it, probably rendered impatient by delay, knocked with his 
knuckles at the chamber door, and called out that he had 
urgent business with Sir John Chester, which admitted of no 
delay. 

“Let him in,” said Sir John. “My good fellow,” he 
added,' when the door was opened, “how come you to intrude 
yourself in this extraordinary manner upon the privacy of a 
gentleman? How can you be so wholly destitute of self-re- 
spect as to be guilty of such remarkable ill-breeding?” 

“My business, Sir John, is not of a common kind, I do 
assure you,” returned the person he addressed. “If I have 
taken any uncommon course to get admission to you, I hope 
I shall be pardoned on that account.” 

“Well! we shall see; we shall see,” returned Sir John, 
whose face cleared up when he saw who it was, and whose 
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prepossessing smile was now restored. “I am sure we have 
met before,” he added in his winning tone, “but really I 
forget your name.” 

“My name is Gabriel Varden, sir.” 

“Varden, of course, Varden,” returned Sir John, tapping 
his forehead. “Dear me, how very defective my memory 
becomes! Varden to be sure — Mr. Varden the locksmith. 
You have a charming wife, Mr. Varden, and a most beauti- 
ful daughter. They are well?” 

Gabriel thanked him, and said they were. 

“I rejoice to hear it,” said Sir John. “Commend me to 
them when you return, and say that I wished I were fortu- 
nate enough to convey myself the salute which I intrust you 
to deliver. And what,” he asked very sweetly after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “can I do for you? You may command me 
freely.” 

“I thank you, Sir John,” said Gabriel, with some pride 
in his manner, “but I have come to ask no favor of you, 
though I come on business. — Private,” he added, with a 
glance at the man, who stood looking on, “and very pressing 
business.” 

“I cannot say you are the more welcome for being inde- 
pendent, and having nothing to ask of me,” returned Sir 
John graciously, “for I should have been happy to render 
you a service; still, you are welcome on any terms. Oblige 
me with some more chocolate, Peak, and don’t wait.” 

The man retired, and left them alone. 

“Sir John,” said Gabriel, “I am a workingman, and have 
been so all my life. If I don’t prepare you enough for what 
I have to tell; if I come to the point too abruptly; and give 
you a shock which a gentleman could have spared you, or 
at all events lessened very much; I hope you will give me 
credit for meaning well. I wish to be careful and consider- 
ate, and I trust that, in a straightforward person like me, 
you’ll take the will for the deed.” 

“Mr. Varden,” returned the other, perfectly composed 
under this exordium; “I beg you’ll take a chair. Chocolate, 
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perhaps, you don’t relish? Weill it is an acquired taste, no 
doubt.” 

“Sir John,” said Gabriel, who had acknowledged with a 
bow the invitation to be seated, but had not availed himself 
of it; “Sir John” — he dropped his voice and drew nearer to 
the bed — “I am just now come from Newgate — ” 

“Good Gad!” cried Sir John, hastily sitting up in bed; 
“from Newgate, Mr. Varden! How could you be so very 
imprudent as to come from Newgate? Newgate, where there 
are jail fevers, and ragged people, and barefooted men and 
women, and a thousand horrors ! Peak, bring the camphor, 
quick! Heaven and earth, Mr. Varden, my dear, good soul, 
how could you come from Newgate?” 

Gabriel returned no answer, but looked on in silence while 
Peak (who had entered opportunely with the hot chocolate) 
ran to a drawer, and returning with a bottle, sprinkled his 
master’s dressing-gown, and the bedding; and, besides moist- 
ening the locksmith himself plentifully, described a circle 
round about him on the carpet. When he had done this, he 
again retired; and Sir John, reclining in an easy attitude 
upon his pillow, once more turned a smiling face toward his 
visitor. 

“You will forgive me, Mr. Varden, I am sure, for being 
at first a little sensitive both on your account and my own. 
I confess I was startled, notwithstanding your delicate ex- 
ordium. Might I ask you to do me the favor not to approach 
any nearer? — You have really come from Newgate?” 

The locksmith inclined his head. 

“In-deed! And now, Mr. Varden, all exaggeration and 
embellishment apart,” said Sir John Chester, confidentially, 
as he sipped his chocolate, “what kind of place is Newgate?” 

“A strange place, Sir John,” returned the locksmith, “of 
a sad and doleful kind. A strange place, where many strange 
things are heard and seen; but few more strange than that I 
come to tell you of. The case is urgent. I am sent here.” 

“Not— no, no — not from the jail?” 

“Yes, Sir John; from the jail.” 
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44 And my good, credulous, open-hearted friend,” said Sir 
John, setting down his cup, and laughing, 44 by whom?” 

4 1 By a man called Dennis — for many years the hangman, 
and to-morrow morning the hanged,” returned the locksmith. 

Sir John had expected-— had been quite certain from the 
first — that he would say he had come from Hugh, and was 
prepared to meet him on that point. But this answer occa- 
sioned him a degree of astonishment which, for the moment, 
he could not, with all his command of feature, prevent his face 
from expressing. He quickly subdued it, however, and said 
in the same light tone : 

“And what does the gentleman require of me? My mem- 
ory may be at fault again, but I don’t recollect that I ever 
had the pleasure of an introduction to him, or that I ever 
numbered him among my personal friends, I do assure you, 
Mr. Varden.” 

“Sir John,” returned the locksmith gravely, “I will tell 
you, as nearly as I can, in the words he used to me, what he 
desires that you should know, and what you ought to know 
without a moment’s loss of time.” 

Sir John Chester settled himself in a position of greater 
repose, and looked at his visitor with an expression of face 
which seemed to say, “This is an amusing fellow! I’ll hear 
him out.” 

“You may have seen in the newspapers, sir,” said Ga- 
briel, pointing to the one which lay by his side, “that I was 
a witness against this man upon his trial some days since; 
and that it was not his fault I was alive, and able to speak to 
what I knew.” 

44 May have seen!” cried Sir John. “My dear Mr. Var- 
den, you are quite a public character, and live in all men’s 
thoughts most deservedly. Nothing can exceed the interest 
with which I read your testimony, and remembered that I 
had the pleasure of a slight acquaintance with you. — I hope 
we shall have your portrait published?” 

“This morning, sir,” said the locksmith, taking no notice 
of these compliments, 4 ‘early this morning, a message was 
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brought to mo from Newgate, at this man’s request, desiring 
that I would go and see him, for he had something particular 
to communicate. I needn’t tell you that he is no friend of 
mine, and that I had never seen him until the rioters beset 
my house.” 

Sir John fanned himself gently with the newspaper, and 
nodded. 

“I knew, however, from the general report,” resumed 
Gabriel, “that the order for his execution to-morrow went 
down to the prison last night; and, looking upon him as a 
dying man, I complied with his request.” 

“You are quite a Christian, Mr. Vardan,” said Sir John; 
“and in that amiable capacity, you increase my desire that 
you should take a chair.” 

“He said,” continued Gabriel, looking steadily at the 
knight, “that he had sent to me because he had no friend or 
companion in the whole world (being the oommon hangman), 
and because he believed, from the way in which 1 had given 
my evidence, that I was an honest man, and would act truly 
by him. He said that, being shunned by every one who knew 
his calling, even by people of the lowest and most wretched 
grade, and finding, when he joined the rioters, that the men 
he acted with had no suspicion of it (which I believe is true 
enough, for a poor fool of an old ’prentice of mine was one of 
them), he had kept his own counsel up to the time of his be- 
ing taken and put in jail. ” 

“Very discreet of Mr. Dennis,” observed Sir John with a 
slight yawn, though still with the utmost affability, “but — 
except for your admirable and lucid manner of telling it, 
which is perfect — not very interesting to me.” 

“When,” pursued the locksmith, quite unabashed and 
wholly regardless of these interruptions, “when he was taken 
to the jail, he found that his fellow-prisoner, in the same 
room, was a young man, Hugh byname, a leader in the riots, 
who had been betrayed and given up by himself. From some- 
thing which fell from tins unhappy creature in the course of 
the angry words they had at meeting, he discovered that his 
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mother had suffered the death to which they both are now 
condemned. — The time is very short, Sir John.” 

The knight laid down his paper fan, replaced his cup upon 
the table at his side, and, saving for the smile that lurked 
about his mouth, looked at the locksmith with as much steadi- 
ness as the locksmith looked at him. 

“They had been in prison now a month. One conversa- 
tion led to many more ; and the hangman soon found, from 
a comparison of time, and place, and dates, that he had exe- 
cuted the sentence of the law upon this woman himself. She 
had been tempted by want — as so many people are— into the 
easy crime of passing forged notes. She was young and 
handsome; and the traders who employ men, women, and 
children in the traffic, looked upon her as one who was well 
adapted for their business, and who would probably go on 
without suspicion for a long time. But they were mistaken; 
for she was stopped in the commission of her very first offense, 
and died for it. She was of gypsy blood, Sir John — ” 

It might have been the effect of a passing cloud which 
obscured the sun, and cast a shadow on his face; but the 
knight turned deadly pale. Still he met the locksmith’s eye 
as before. 

“ — She was of gypsy blood, Sir John,” repeated Gabriel, 

‘ 6 and had a high, free spirit. This, and her good looks, and 
her lofty manner, interested some gentlemen who were easily 
moved by dark eyes ; and efforts were made to save her. 
They might have been successful, if she would have given 
them any clew to her history. But she never would, or did. 
There was reason to suspect that she would make an attempt 
upon her life. A watch was set upon her night and day ; and 
from that time she never spoke again — ” 

Sir John stretched out his hand toward his cup. The 
locksmith going on, arrested it half-way. 

“ — Until she had but a minute to live. Then she broke 
silence, and said, in a low, firm voice which no one heard but 
this executioner, for all other living creatures had retired and 
left her to her fate, *If I had a dagger within these fingers, 
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and he was within my reach, I would strike him dead before 
me, even nowi* The man asked, ‘Who?* She said. The 
father of her boy.” 

Sir John drew back his outstretched hand, and seeing that 
the locksmith paused, signed to him with easy politeness, and 
without any new appearance of emotion, to proceed. 

“It was the first word she had ever spoken, from which it 
could be understood that she had any relative on earth 
‘Was the child alive?* he asked. ‘Yes.* He asked her 
where it was, its name, and whether she had any wish re- 
specting it. She had but one, she said. It was that the boy 
might live and grow in utter ignorance of his father, so that 
no arts might teach him to be gentle and forgiving. When 
he became a man, she trusted to the God of their tribe to bring 
the father and the son together, and revenge her through her 
child. He asked her other questions, but she spoke no more. 
Indeed, he says she scarcely said this much to him, but stood 
with her face turned upward to the sky, and never looked to- 
ward him once.** 

Sir John took a pinch of snuff ; glanced approvingly at an 
elegant little sketch, entitled “Nature,” on the wall; and 
raising his eyes to the locksmith’s face again, said, with an 
air of courtesy and patronage, “You were observing, Mr. 
Varden — ” 

“That she never,’* returned the locksmith, who was not to 
be diverted by any artifice from his firm manner and his 
steady gaze, “that she never looked toward him once, Sir 
John; and so she died, and he forgot her. But, some years 
afterward, a man was sentenced to die the same death who 
was a gypsy, too; a sunburned, swarthy fellow, almost a 
wild man; and while he lay in prison, under sentence, he, 
who had seen the hangman more than once while he was 
free, cut an image of him on his stick, by way of braving 
death, and showing those who attended on him how little he 
cared or thought about it. He gave this stick into his hands 
at Tyburn, and told him then that the woman I have spoken 
of had left her own people to join a fine gentleman, and that, 
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being deserted by him, and cast off by her old friends, she 
had sworn within her own proud breast that, whatever her 
misery might be, she would ask no help of any human being. 
He told him that she had kept her word to the last; and 
that, meeting even him in the streets — he had been fond of 
her once, it seems— she had slipped from him by a trick, and 
he never saw her again until, being in one of the frequent 
crowds at Tyburn, with some of his rough companions, he 
had been driven almost mad by seeing, in the criminal under 
another name, whose death he had come to witness, herself. 
Standing in the same place in which she had stood, he told 
the hangman this, and told him, too, her real name, which 
only her own people and the gentleman for whose sake she 
had left them, knew. — That name he will tell again, Sir John, 
to none but you.’ 5 

“To none but me!” exclaimed the knight, pausing in the 
act of raising his cup to his lips with a perfectly steady hand, 
and curling up his little finger for the better display of a 
brilliant ring with which it was ornamented; “but me! — 
My dear Mr. Yarden, how very preposterous to select me for 
his confidence! With you at his elbow, too, who are so per- 
fectly trustworthy!” 

“Sir John, Sir John,” returned the locksmith, “at twelve 
to-morrow these men die. Hear the few words I have to 
add, and do not hope to deceive me ; for though I am a plain 
man of humble station, and you are a gentleman of rank and 
learning, the truth raises me to your level, and I know that 
you anticipate the disclosure with which I am about to end, 
and that you believe this doomed man, Hugh, to be your 
son.” 

“Nay,” said Sir John, bantering him with a gay air; 
“the wild gentleman, who died so suddenly, scarcely went 
as far as that, I think?” 

“He did not,” returned the locksmith, “for she had bound 
him by some pledge, known only to these people, and which 
the worst among them respect, not to tell your name ; but, 
in a fantastic pattern on the stick, he had carved some letters, 
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and when the hangman asked it, he bade him, especially if 
he should ever meet with her son in after life, remember that 
place well.” 

“What place?” 

“Chester.” 

The knight finished his cup of chocolate with an appear- 
ance of infinite relish, and carefully wiped his lips upon his 
handkerchief. 

“Sir John,” said the locksmith, “this is all that has been 
told to me; but, since these two men hav$ been left for death, 
they have conferred together closely. See them, and hear 
what they can add. See this Dennis, and learn from him 
what he has not trusted to me. If you, who hold the clew 
to all, want corroboration (which you do not), the means are 
easy.” 

“And to what,” said Sir John Chester, rising on his 
elbow, after smoothing the pillow for its reception; “my 
dear, good-natured, estimable Mr. Varden — with whom I 
cannot be angry if I would — to what does all this tend?” 

“I take you for a man. Sir John, and I suppose it tends 
to some pleading of natural affection in your breast, ’ ’ returned 
the locksmith. “I suppose to the straining of every nerve 
and the exertion of all the influence you have, or can make, 
in behalf of your miserable son, and the man who has dis- 
closed his existence to you. At the worst, I suppose -to your 
seeing your son, and awakening him to a sense of his crime 
and danger. He has no such sense now. Think what his 
life must have been, when he said in my hearing, that if I 
moved you to anything, it would be to hastening his death, 
and insuring his silence, if you had it in your power!” 

“And have you, my good Mr. Varden,” said Sir John in 
a tone of mild reproof, “have you really lived to your present 
age, and remained so very simple and credulous as to ap- 
proach a gentleman of established character with such creden- 
tials as these, from desperate men in their last extremity, 
catching at any straw? Oh, dear! Oh, fie, fie!” 

The locksmith was going to interpose, but he stopped him. 
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“On any other subject, Mr. Yarden, I shall be delighted 
—I shall be charmed— to converse with you, but I owe it to 
my own character not to pursue this topic for another mo- 
ment,” 

“Think better of it, sir, when I am gone,” returned the 
locksmith ; “think better of it, sir. Although you have, thrice 
within as many weeks, turned your lawful son, Mr. Edward, 
from your door, you may have time, you may have years, to 
make your peace with him , Sir John; but that twelve o’clock 
will soon be here, and soon be past forever.” 

“I thank you very much,” returned the knight, kissing 
his delicate hand to the locksmith, “for your guileless advice; 
and I only wish, my good soul, although your simplicity is 
quite captivating, that you had a little more worldly wisdom. 
I never so much regretted the arrival of my hairdresser as 
I do at this moment. God bless you l Good-morning ! You’ll 
not forget my message to the ladies, Mr. Yarden? Peak, 
show Mr. Varden to the door.” 

Gabriel said no more, but gave the knight a parting look 
and left him. As he quitted the room, Sir John’s face 
changed; and the smile gave place to a haggard and anxious 
expression, like that of a weary actor jaded >by the perform- 
ance of a difficult part. He rose from his bed with a heavy 
sigh, and wrapped himself in his morning gown. 

“So she kept her word,” he said, “and was constant to 
her threat! I would I had never seen that dark face of hers 
— I might have read these consequences in it from the first. 
This affair would make a noise abroad if it rested on better 
evidence; but as it is, and by not joining the scattered links 
of the chain, I can afford to slight it. — Extremely distressing 
to be the parent of such an uncouth creature ! Still, I gave 
him very good advice. I told him he would certainly be 
hanged. I could have done no more if I had known of our 
relationship; and there are a great many fathers who have 
never done as much for their natural children. — The hair- 
dresser may come in, Peak.” 

The hairdresser came in; and saw in Sir John Chester 
Vol. XXVI— -9 
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(whose accommodating conscience was soon quieted by the 
numerous precedents that occurred to him in support of his 



HE BOSK FROM HIS BED WITH A HEAVY SIGH, AND WRAPPED HIMSELF IN HIS MORNING 
GOWN. “ SO SHE KEPT HER WORD,” HE SAID, “ AND WAS CONSTANT TO 
HER THREAT!” 


last observation) the same imperturbable, fascinating, elegant 
gentleman he had seen yesterday and many yesterdays before. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTY-SIX 

As the locksmith walked slowly away from Sir John 
Chester’s chambers, he lingered under the trees which shaded 
the path, almost hoping that he might be summoned to return. 
He had turned back thrice, and still loitered at the corner, 
when the clock struck twelve. 

It was a solemn sound, and not merely for its reference to 
to-morrow ; for he knew that in that chime the murderer’s 
knell was rung. He had seen him pass along the crowded 
street, amid the execrations of the throng ; had marked his 
quivering lip and trembling limbs; the ashy hue upon his 
face, his clammy brow, the wild distraction of his eye — the 
fear of death that swallowed up all other thoughts, and 
gnawed without cessation at his heart and brain. He had 
marked the wandering look, seeking for hope, and finding, 
turn where it would, despair. He had seen the remorseful, piti- 
ful, desolate creature riding, with his coffin by his side, to the 
gibbet. He knew that, to the last, he had been an unyield- 
ing, obdurate man ; that in the savage terror of his condition 
he had hardened, rather than relented, to his wife and child; 
and that the last words which had passed his white lips were 
curses on them as his enemies. 

Mr. Haredale had determined to be there and see it done. 
Nothing but the evidence of his own senses could satisfy that 
gloomy thirst for retribution which had been gathering upon 
him for so many years. The locksmith knew this, and, 
when the chimes had ceased to vibrate, hurried away to meet 
him. 

“For these two men,” he said as he went, “I can do no 
more. Heaven have mercy on them! — Alas! I say I can do 
no more for them, but whom can I help? Mary Budge will 
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have a home, and a firm friend when she most wants one; 
but Barnaby — poor Barnaby — willing Barnaby — what aid can 
I render him? There are many, many men of sense, God 
forgive me,” cried the honest locksmith, stopping in a narrow 
court to pass his hand across his eyes, “I could better afford 
to lose than Barnaby. We have always been good friends, 
but I never knew, till now, how much I loved the lad.” 

There were not many in the great city who thought of Bar- 
naby that day, otherwise than as an actor in a show which 
was to take place to-morrow. But if the whole population 
had had him in their minds, and had wished his life to be 
spared, not one among them could have done so with a 
purer zeal or greater singleness of heart than the good lock- 
smith. 

Barnaby was to die. There was no hope. It is not the 
least evil attendant upon the frequent exhibition of this last 
dread punishment of Death that it hardens the minds of those 
who deal it out, and makes them, though they be amiable 
men in other respects, indifferent to, and unconscious of, their 
great repsonsibility. The word had gone forth that Barnaby 
was to die. It went forth, every month, for lighter crimes. 
It was a thing so common that very few were startled by the 
awful sentence, or cared to question its propriety. J ust then, 
too, when the law had been so flagrantly outraged, its dignity 
must be asserted. The symbol of its dignity — stamped upon 
every page of the criminal statute-book — was the gallows ; 
and Barnaby was to die. 

They had tried to save him. The locksmith had carried 
petitions and memorials to the fountain-head with his own 
hands. But the well was not one of mercy, and Barnaby 
was to die. 

From the first, his mother had never left him, save at 
night; and, with her beside him, he was, as usual, contented. 
On this last day he was more elated and more proud than he 
had been yet; and when she dropped the book she had been 
reading to him aloud, and fell upon his neck, he stopped in 
his busy task of folding a piece of crape about his hat, and 
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wondered at her anguish. Grip uttered a feeble croak, half 
in encouragement, it seemed, and half in remonstrance, but 
he wanted heart to sustain it, and lapsed abruptly into 
silence. 

With them who stood upon the brink of the great gulf 
which none can see beyond, Time, so soon to lose itself in vast 
Eternity, rolled on like a mighty river, swollen and rapid as 
it nears the sea. It was morning but now; they had sat and 
talked together in a dream ; and here was evening. The dread- 
ful hour of separation, which even yesterday had seemed so 
distant, was at hand. They walked out into the courtyard, 
clinging to each other, but not speaking. Barnaby knew 
that the jail was a dull, sad, miserable place, and looked for- 
ward to to-morrow as to a passage from it to something bright 
and beautiful. He had a vague impression, too, that he was 
expected to be brave — that he was a man of great conse- 
quence, and that the prison people would be glad to make 
him weep. He trod the ground more firmly as he thought of 
this, and bade her take heart and cry no more, and feel how 
steady his hand was. “They call me silly, mother. They 
shall see — to-morrow!” 

Dennis and Hugh were in the courtyard. Hugh came 
forth from his cell as they did, stretching himself as though 
he had been sleeping. Dennis sat upon a bench in a corner, 
with his knees and chin huddled together, and rocked himself 
to and fro like a person in severe pain. 

The mother and son remained on one side of the court, and 
these two men upon the other. Hugh strode up and down, 
glancing fiercely every now and then at the bright summer 
sky, and looking round, when he had done so, at the walls. 

“No reprieve, no reprieve ! N obody comes near us. There’s 
only the night left now !” moaned Dennis faintly as he wrung 
his hands. “Do you think theyTl reprieve me in the night, 
brother? I’ve known reprieves come in the night, afore now. 
I’ve know ’em come as late as five, six, and seven o’clock in 
the morning. Don’t you think there’s a good chance yet — 
don’t you? Say you do. Say you do, young man,” whined 
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file miserable creature, with an imploring gesture toward 
Bamaby, “or I shall go mad!” 

“Better be mad than sane here,” said Hugh. “ Go mad.” 

“But tell me what you think. Somebody tell me what 
he thinks!” cried the wretched object — so mean, and 
wretched, and despicable, that even Pity’s self might have 
turned away at sight of such a being in the likeness of a 
man. “Isn’t there a chance for me — isn’t there a good 
chance for me? Isn’t it likely they may be doing this to 
frighten me? Don’t you think it is? Oh!” he almost 
shrieked as he wrung his hands, “won’t anybody give me 
comfort?” 

“You ought to be the best instead of the worst, ” said 
Hugh, stopping before him. “Ha, ha, ha! See the hang- 
man when it comes home to him!” 

“You don’t know what it is,” cried Dennis, actually 
writhing as he spoke; “I do. That I should come to be 
worked off! 11 I! That I should come !” y 

“ And why not?” said Hugh, as he thrust bfk his 'Jrmatted 
hair to get a better view of his late associate. <t “ How often, 
before I knew your trade, did I hear you talking of this as if 
it was a treat!” 

“I an’t unconsis ten t , ” screamed the miserable creature; 
“I’d talk so again if I was hangman. Some other man has 
got my old opinions at this minute. That makes it worse. 
Somebody’s longing to work me off. I know by myself that 
somebody must be!” 

“He’ll soon have his longing,” said Hugh, resuming his 
walk. “Think of that, and be quiet.” 

Although one of these men displayed, in his speech and 
bearing, the most reckless hardihood ; and the other, in his 
every word and action, testified such an extreme of abject 
cowardice that it was humiliating to see him ; it would be 
difficult to say which of them would most have repelled and 
shocked an observer. Hugh’s was the dogged desperation of 
a savage at the stake; the hangman was reduced to a condi- 
tion little better, if any, than that of a hound with the halter 
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round his neck. Yet, as Mr. Dennis knew and could have 
told them, these were the two commonest states of mind in 
persons brought to their pass. Such was the wholesale growth 
of the seed sown by the law, that this kind of harvest was 
usually looked for as a matter of course. 

In one respect they all agreed. The wandering and un- 
controllable train of thought, suggesting sudden recollections 
of things distant and long forgotten, and remote from each 



44 YOU OUGHT TO BE THE BEST INSTEAD OF THE WORST," SAID HUGH, STOPPING BEFORE 

him. “ha, ha, ha! see the hangman when it comes home TO him!" 


other — the vague restless craving for something undefined, 
which nothing could satisfy— the swift flight of the minutes, 
fusing themselves into hours, as if by enchantment — the rapid 
coming of the solemn night — the shadow of death always 
upon them, and yet so dim and faint, that objects the mean- 
est and most trivial started from the gloom beyond, and 
forced themselves upon the view— the impossibility of holding 
the mind, even if they had been so disposed, to penitence and 
preparation, or of keeping it to any point while one hideous 
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fascination tempted it away — these things were common to 
them all, and varied only in their outward tokens. 

“Fetch me the book I left within — upon your bed,” she 
said to Barnaby as the clock struck. “Kiss me first!” 

He looked in her face, and saw there that the time was 
come. After a long embrace, he tore himself away, and ran 
to bring it to her; bidding her not stir till he came back. He 
soon returned, for a shriek recalled him — but she was 
gone. 

He ran to the yard gate, and looked through. They were 
carrying her away. She had said her heart would break. 
It was better so. 

“Don’t you think,” whimpered Dennis, creeping up to 
him as he stood with his feet rooted to the ground, gazing at 
the blank walls — “don’t you think there’s still a chance? It’s 
a dreadful end ; it’s a terrible end for a man like me. Don’t 
you think there’s a chance? I don’t mean for you, I mean 
for me. Don’t let him hear us” (meaning Hugh); “he’s so 
desperate.” 

“Now then,” said the officer, who had been lounging in 
and out with his hands in his pockets, and yawning as if he 
were in the last extremity for some subject of interest; “it’s 
time to turn in, boys.” 

“Not yet,” cried Dennis, “not yet. Not for an hour yet. ” 

“I say — your watch goes different from what it used to,” 
returned the man. “Once upon a time it was always too 
fast. It’s got the other fault now.” 

“My friend,” cried the wretched creature, falling on his 
knees, “my dear friend— you always were my dear friend — 
there’s some mistake. Borne letter has been mislaid, or some 
messenger has been stopped upon the way. He may have 
fallen dead. I saw a man once fall down dead in the street 
myself, and he had papers in his pocket. Send to inquire. 
Let somebody go to inquire. They never will hang me. 
They never can. — Yes, they will,” he cried, starting to his 
feet with a terrible scream. “They’ll hang me by a trick, 
and keep the pardon back. It’s a plot against me. I shall 
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lose my life!” And uttering another yell, he fell in a fit 
upon the ground. 

° t See the hangman when it comes home to him !” cried 
Hugh again as they bore him away. “Ha, ha, ha! Cour- 
age, bold Barnaby, what care we? Your hand! They do well 
to put us out of the world, for if we got loose a second time, 
we wouldn’t let them off so easy, eh? Another shake! A 
man can die but once. If you wake in the night, sing that 
out lustily, and fall asleep again. Ha, ha, ha!” 

Barnaby glanced once more through the grate into the 
empty yard ; and then watched Hugh as he strode to the steps 
leading to his sleeping cell. He heard him shout and burst 
into a roar of laughter, and saw him flourish his hat. Then 
he turned away himself, like one who walked in his sleep; 
and, without any sense of fear or sorrow, lay down on his 
pallet, listening for the clock to strike again. 


CHAPTER SEVENTY-SEVEN 

The time wore on. The noises in the streets became less 
frequent by degrees, until silence was scarcely broken save by 
the bells in church towers, marking the progress — softer and 
more stealthy while the city slumbered — of that Great Watcher 
with the hoary head, who never sleeps or rests. In the brief 
interval of darkness and repose which feverish towns enjoy, 
all busy sounds were hushed; and those who awoke from 
dreams lay listening in their beds, and longed for dawn, and 
wished the dead of the night were past. 

Into the street outside the jail’s main wall, workmen 
came straggling at this solemn hour, in groups of two or 
three, and meeting in the center, cast their tools upon the 
ground and spoke in whispers. Others soon issued from the 
jail itself, bearing on their shoulders planks and beams ; these 
materials being all brought forth, the rest bestirred them- 
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selves, and the dull sound of hammers began to echo through 
the stillness. 

Here and there among this knot of laborers, one, with a 
lantern or a smoky link, stood by to light his fellows at their 
work; and by its doubtful aid some might be dimly seen tak- 
ing up the pavement of the road, while others held great up- 
right posts, or fixed them in the holes thus made for their re- 
ception. Some dragged slowly on toward the rest an empty 
cart, which they brought rumbling from the prison yard; 
while others erected strong barriers across the street. All 
were busily engaged. Their dusky figures moving to and fro 
at that unusual hour, so active and so silent, might have been 
taken for those of shadowy creatures toiling at midnight on 
some ghostly unsubstantial work, which, like themselves, 
would vanish with the first gleam of day, and leave but 
morning mist and vapor. 

While it was yet dark a few lookers-on collected, who had 
plainly come there for the purpose, and intended to remain, 
even those who had to pass the spot on their way to some 
other place, lingered, and lingered yet, as though the attrac- 
tion of that were irresistible. Meanwhile, the noise of saw 
and mallet went on briskly, mingled with the clattering of 
boards on the stone pavement of the road, and sometimes 
with the workmen’s voices as they called to one another. 
Whenever the chimes of the neighboring church were heard 
« — and that was every quarter of an hour — a strange sensa- 
tion, instantaneous and indescribable, but perfectly obvious, 
seemed to pervade them all. 

Gradually a faint brightness appeared in the east, and the 
air, which had been very warm all through the night, felt 
cool and chilly. Though there was no daylight yet, the dark- 
ness was diminished and the stars looked pale. The prison, 
which had been a mere black mass with little shape or form, 
put on its usual aspect; and ever and anon a solitary watch- 
man could be seen upon its roof, stopping to look down upon 
the preparations in the street. This man, from forming, as 
it were, a part of the jail, and knowing, or being supposed to 
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know, all that was passing within, became an object of as 
much interest, and was as eagerly looked for, and as awfully 
pointed out, as if he had been a spirit. 

By-and-by the feeble light grew stronger, and the houses, 
with their sign-boards and inscriptions, stood plainly out in 
the dull gray morning. Heavy stage- wagons crawled from 
the inn yard opposite, and travelers peeped out ; and, as they 
rolled sluggishly away, cast many a backward look toward 
the jail. And now the sun’s first beams came glancing into 
the street; and the night’s work, which, in its various stages 
and in the varied fancies of the lookers-on, had taken a hun- 
dred shapes, wore its own proper form — a scaffold, and a 
gibbet. 

As the warmth of cheerful day began to shed itself upon 
the scanty crowd, the murmur of tongues was heard, shut- 
ters were thrown open, and blinds drawn up, and those who 
had slept in rooms over against the prison, where places to 
see the execution were let at high prices, rose hastily from 
their beds. In some of the houses people were busy taking 
out the window-sashes for the better accommodation of spec- 
tators ; in others, the spectators were already seated, and be- 
guiling the time with cards, or drink, or jokes among them- 
selves. Some had purchased seats upon the housetops, and 
were already crawling to their stations from parapet and gar- 
ret window. Some were yet bargaining for good places, and 
stood in them in a state of indecision ; gazing at the slowly- 
swelling crowd, and at the workmen as they rested listlessly 
against the scaffold — affecting to listen with indifference to 
the proprietor’s eulogy of the commanding view his house 
afforded, and the surpassing cheapness of his terms. 

A fairer morning never shone. From the roofs and upper 
stories of these buildings the spires of City churches and the 
great cathedral dome were visible, rising up beyond the prison 
into the blue sky, and clad in the color of light summer 
clouds, and showing in the clear atmosphere their every scrap 
of tracery and fret- work, and every niche and loophole. All 
was brightness and promise, excepting in the street below, 
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into which (for it yet lay in shadow) the eye looked down as 
into a dark trench, where, in the midst of so much life, and 
hope, and renewal of existence, stood the terrible instrument 
of death. It seemed as if the very sun forbore to look upon it. 

But it was better, grim and somber in the shade, than 
when, the day being more advanced, it stood confessed in the 
full glare and glory of the sun, with its black paint blistering, 
and its nooses dangling in the light like loathsome garlands. 
It was better in the solitude and gloom of midnight, with a 
few forms clustering about it, than in the freshness and the 
stir of morning; the center of an eager crowd. It was better 
haunting the street like a specter, when men were in their 
beds, and influencing perchance the city’s dreams, than brav- 
ing the broad day, and thrusting its obscene presence upon 
their waking senses. 

Five o’clock had struck — six — seven — and eight. Along 
the two main streets at either end of the cross way, a living 
stream had now set in, rolling toward the marts of gain and 
business. Carts, coaches, wagons, trucks, and barrows forced 
a passage through the outskirts of the throng, and clattered 
onward in the same direction. Some of these which were 
public conveyances, and had come from a short distance in 
the country, stopped; and the driver pointed to the gibbet 
with his whip, though he might have spared himself the 
pains, for the heads of all the passengers were turned that 
way without his help, and the coach windows were stuck full 
of staring eyes. In some of the carts and wagons women 
might be seen, glancing fearfully at the same unsightly 
thing; and even little children were held up above the peo- 
ple’s heads to see what kind of toy a gallows was, and learn 
how men were hanged. 

Two rioters were to die before the prison, who had been 
concerned in the attack upon it ; and one directly afterward in 
Bloomsbury Square. At nine o’clock a strong body of mili- 
tary marched into the street, and formed and lined a narrow 
passage into Holborn, which had been indifferently kept all 
night by constables. Through this another cart was brought 
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(the one already mentioned had been employed in the con- 
struction of the scaffold), and wheeled up to the prison gate. 
These preparations made, the soldiers stood at ease; the offi- 
cers lounged to and fro in the alley they had made, or talked 
together at the scaffold’s foot ; and the concourse, which had 
been rapidly augmenting for some hours, and still received 
additions every minute, waited with an impatience which in- 
creased with every chime of St. Sepulchre’s clock, for twelve 
at noon. 

Up to this time they had been very quiet, comparatively 
silent, save when the arrival of some new party at a window, 
hitherto unoccupied, gave them something new to look at or 
to talk of. But, as the hour approached, a buzz and hum 
arose, which, deepening every moment, soon swelled into a 
roar, and seemed to fill the air. No words, or even voices, 
could be distinguished in this clamor, nor did they speak 
much to each other ; though such as were better informed 
upon the topic than the rest would tell their neighbors, per- 
haps, that they might know the hangman when he came out, 
by his being the shorter one; and that the man who was to 
suffer with him was named Hugh; and that it was Bamaby 
Budge who would be hanged in Bloomsbury Square. 

The hum grew, as the time drew near, so loud, that those 
who were at the windows could not hear the church clock 
strike, though it was close at hand. Nor had they any need 
to hear it either, for they could see it in the people’s faces. 
So surely as another quarter chimed, there was a movement 
in the crowd — as if something had passed over it — as if the 
light upon them had been changed — in which the fact was 
readable as on a brazen dial, figured by a giant’s hand. 

Three-quarters past eleven ! The murmur now was deaf- 
ening, yet every man seemed mute. Look where you would 
among the crowd, you saw strained eyes and lips compressed; 
it would have been difficult for the most vigilant observer to 
point this way or that, and say that yonder man had cried 
out. It were as easy to detect the motion of lips in a sea* 
shell. 
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Three-quarters past eleven! Many spectators who had 
retired from the windows came back refreshed, as though 
their watch had just begun. Those who had fallen asleep 
roused themselves; and every person in the crowd made one 
last effort to better his position — which caused a press against 
the sturdy barriers that made them bend and yield like twigs. 
The officers, who until now had kept together, fell into their 
several positions, and gave the words of command. Swords 
were drawn, muskets shouldered, and the bright steel, wind- 
ing its way among the crowd, gleamed and glittered in the 
sun like a river. Along this shining path two men came hur- 
rying on, leading a horse, which was speedily harnessed to 
the cart at the prison door. Then a profound silence replaced 
the tumult that had so long been gathering, and a breathless 
pause ensued. Every window was now choked up with 
heads; the housetops teemed with people — clinging to chim- 
neys, peering over gable-ends, and holding on where the sud- 
den loosening of any brick or stone would dash them down 
into the street. The church tower, the church roof, the 
churchyard, the prison leads, the very water-spouts and lampi 
posts — every inch of room — swarmed with human lift?. 

At the first stroke of twelve the prison bell began to toll. 
Then the roar — mingled now with cries of “Hats off!” and 
“Poor fellows!” and, from some specks in the great con- 
course, with a shriek or groan — burst forth again. It was 
terrible to see — if any one in that distraction of excitement 
could have seen — the world of eager eyes, all strained upon 
the scaffold and the beam. 

The hollow murmuring was heard within the jail as plainly 
as without. The three were brought forth into the yard to- 
gether as it resounded through the air. They knew its im- 
port well. 

“D’ye hear?” cried Hugh, undaunted by the sound. 

“They expect us! I heard them gathering when I woke in 
the night, and turned over on t’other side and fell asleep 
again. We shall see how they welcome the hangman, now 
that it comes home to him. Ha, ha, ha I” 
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The Ordinary, coming up at this moment, reproved him 
for his indecent mirth, and advised him to alter his demeanor. 

“And why, master?’* said Hugh. “Can I do better than 
bear it easily? You bear it easily enough. Oh I never tell 
me,” he cried, as the other would have spoken, “for all your 
sad look and your solemn air, you think little enough of it! 
They say you’re the best maker of lobster salads in London. 
Ha, ha! I’ve heard that, you see, before now. Is it a good 
one this morning — is your hand in? How does the breakfast 
look? I hope there’s enough, and to spare, for all this hun- 
gry company that’ll sit down to it when the sight’s over.” 

“I fear,” observed the clergyman, shaking his head, “that 
you are incorrigible.” 

“You’re right. I am,” rejoined Hugh sternly. “Be no 
hypocrite, master! You make a merry-making of this every 
month; let me be merry too. If you want a frightened fel- 
low, there’s one that’ll suit you. Try your hand upon him.” 

He pointed, as he spoke, to Dennis, who, with his legs 
trailing on the ground, was held between two men; and who 
trembled so that all his joints and limbs seemed racked by 
spasms. Turning from this wretched spectacle, he called to 
Barnaby, who stood apart. 

“What cheer, Barnaby? Don’t be downcast, lad. Leave 
that to him.” 

“Bless you,” cried Barnaby, stepping lightly toward him, 
“I’m not frightened, Hugh. I’m quite happy. I wouldn’t 
desire to live now, if they’d let me. Look at me! Am 
I afraid to die? Will they see me tremble?” 

Hugh gazed for a moment at his face, on which there was 
a strange, unearthly smile; and at his eye, which sparkled 
brightly; and interposing between him and the Ordinary, 
gruffly whispered to the latter : 

“I wouldn’t say much to him, master, if I was you. He 
may spoil your appetite for breakfast, though you are used 
toit.” 

He was the only one of the three who had washed or 
trimmed himself that morning. Neither of the others had 
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done so since their doom was pronounced. He still wore the 
broken peacock’s feathers in his hat; and all his usual scraps 
of finery were carefully disposed about his person. His kin- 
dling eye, his firm step, his proud and resolute bearing, might 
have graced some lofty act of heroism ; some voluntary sacri- 
fice, bom of a noble cause and pure enthusiasm; rather than 
that felon’s death. 

But all these things increased his guilt. They were mere 
assumptions. The law had declared it so, and so it must be. 
The good minister had been greatly shocked, not a quarter of 
an hour before, at his parting with Grip. For one in his con- 
dition to fondle a bird ! — 

The yard was filled with people ; bluff civic functionaries, 
officers of justice, soldiers, the curious in such matters, and 
guests who had been bidden as to a wedding. Hugh looked 
about him, nodded gloomily to some person in authority, who 
indicated with his hand in what direction he was to proceed; 
and, clapping Barnaby on the shoulder, passed out with the 
gait of a lion. 

They entered a large room, so near to the scaffold that the 
voices of those who stood about it could be plainly heard; 
some beseeching the javelin-men to take them out of the 
crowd; others crying to those behind to stand back, for they 
were pressed to death, and suffocating for want of air. 

In the middle of this chamber, two smiths, with hammers, 
stood beside an anvil. Hugh walked straight up to them, 
and set his foot upon it with a sound as though it had been 
struck by a heavy weapon. Then, with folded arms, he 
stood to have his irons knocked off ; scowling haughtily round, 
as those who were present eyed him narrowly and whispered 
to each other. 

It took so much time to drag Dennis in, that this ceremony 
was over with Hugh, and nearly over with Barnaby, before 
he appeared. He no sooner came into the place he knew so 
well, however, and among faces with which he was so famil- 
iar, than he recovered strength and sense enough to clasp his 
hands and make a last appeal. 
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* ‘Gentlemen, good gentlemen,” cried the abject creature, 
groveling down upon his knees, and actually prostrating him- 
self upon the stone floor; “governor, dear governor — honor- 
able sheriffs — worthy gentlemen— have mercy upon a wretched 
man that has served his Majesty, and the Law, and Parlia- 
ment for so many years, and don’t — don’t let me die — because 
of a mistake.” 

“Dennis,” said the governor of the jail, “you know what 
the course is, and that the order came with the rest. You 
know that we could do nothing, even if we would/’ 

“All I ask, sir— all I want and beg, is time to make it 
sure,” cried the trembling wretch, looking wildly round for 
sympathy. “The King and Government can’t know it’s me; 
I’m sure they can’t know it’s me; or they never would bring 
me to this dreadful slaughter-house. They know my name, 
but they don’t know it’s the same man. Stop my execution 
— for charity’s sake, stop my execution, gentlemen— till they 
can be told that I’ve been hangman here nigh thirty year. 
Will no one go and tell them?” he implored, clinching his 
hands, and glaring round, and round, and round again. 
“Will no charitable person go and tell them?” 

“Mr. Akerman,” said a gentleman who stood by, after a 
moment’s pause, “since it may possibly produce in this un- 
happy man a better frame of mind, even at this last minute, 
let me assure him that he was well known to have been the 
hangman when his sentence was considered.” 

“ — But perhaps they think, on that account, that the pun- 
ishment’s not so great,” cried the criminal, shuffling toward 
this speaker on his knees, and holding up his folded hands; 
“whereas it’s worse, it’s worse a hundred times, to me than 
any man. Let them know that, sir. Let them know that. 
They’ve made it worse to me by giving me so much to do. 
Stop my execution till they know that.” 

The governor beckoned with his hand, and the two men, 
who had supported him before, approached. He uttered a 
piercing cry: 

“Wait ! Wait ! Only a moment— only one moment more! 
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Give me a last chance of reprieve. One of us three is to go 
to Bloomsbury Square. Let me be the one. It may come in 
that time; it’s sure to come. In the Lord’s name let me be 
sent to Bloomsbury Square! Don’t hang me here. It’s 
murder!” 

They took him to the anvil : but even then he could be 
heard above the clinking of the smith’s hammers, and the 
hoarse raging of the crowd, crying that he knew of Hugh’s 
birth — that his father was living, and was a gentleman of in- 
fluence and rank — that he had family secrets in his possession 
— that he could tell nothing unless they gave him time,' but 
must die with them on his mind ; and he continued to rave in 
this sort until his voice failed him, and he sank down a mere 
heap of clothes between the two attendants. 

It was at this moment that the clock struck the first stroke 
of twelve, and the bell began to toll. The various officers, 
with the two sheriffs at their head, moved toward the door. 
All was ready when the last chime came upon the ear. 

They told Hugh this, and asked if he had anything to say. 

“To say!” he cried. “Not I! I’m ready. — Yes,” he 
added as his eye fell upon Barnaby, “I have a word to say, 
too. Come hither, lad. ” 

There was, for the moment, something kind, and even 
tender, struggling in his fierce aspect, as he wrung his poor 
companion by the hand. “I’ll say this,” he cried, looking 
firmly round, “that if I had ten lives to lose, and the loss of 
each would give me ten times the agony of the hardest death, 
I’d lay them all down — ay, I would, though you gentlemen 
may not believe it — to save this one. This one,” he added, 
wringing his hand again, “that will be lost through me.” 

“Not through you,” said the idiot mildly. “Don’t say 
that. You were not to blame. You have been always very 
good to me. — Hugh, we shall know what makes the stars 
shine now!” 

“I took him from her in a reckless mood, and didn’t think 
what harm would come of it,” said Hugh, laying his hand 
upon his head, and speaking in a lower voice. “I ask her 
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pardon, and his. — Look here / 5 he added roughly, in his former 
tone. “You see this lad?” 

They murmured “Yes,” and seemed to wonder why he 
asked. 

“That gentleman yonder” — pointing to the clergyman — 
“has often, in the last few days, spoken to me of faith and 
strong belief. You see what I am — more brute than man, as 
I have been often told — but I had faith enough to believe, 
and did believe as strongly as any of you gentlemen can be- 
lieve anything, that this one life would be spared. See what 
he is!— Look at him !” 

Bamaby had moved toward the door, and stood beckoning 
him to follow. 

“If this was not faith and strong belief!” cried Hugh, 
raising his right arm aloft, and looking upward like a savage 
prophet whom the near approach of Death had filled with in- 
spiration, “where are they? What else should teach me — 
me, born as I was born, and reared as I have been reared — to 
hope for any mercy in this hardened, cruel, unrelenting place? 
Upon these human shambles, I, who never raised his hand in 
prayer till now, call down the wrath of Go d ! On that black 
tree, of which I am the ripened fruit, I do invoke the curse of 
all its victims, past, and present, and to come. On the head 
of that man, who in his conscience owns me for his son, I 
leave the wish that he may never sicken on his bed of down, 
but die a violent death as I do now, and have the night wind 
for his only mourner. To this I say, Amen, amen!” 

His arm fell downward by his side; he turned; and 
moved toward them with a steady step, the man he had 
been before. 

“There is nothing more?” said the governor. 

Hugh motioned Bamaby not to come near him (though 
without looking in the direction where he stood), and an- 
swered, “There is nothing more.” 

“Move forward!” 

“ — Unless,” said Hugh, glancing hurriedly back, “unless 
any person here has a fancy for a dog ; and not then, unless 
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he means to use him well. There’s one, belongs to me, at 
the house I came from, and it wouldn’t be easy to find a bet- 
ter. He’ll whine at first, but he’ll soon get over that— -You 
wonder that I think about a dog just now,” he added with a 
kind of laugh. “If any man deserved it of me half as well, 
I’d think of him." 

He spoke no more, but moved onward in his place with a 
careless air, though listening at the same time to the Service 
for the Dead, with something between sullen attention and 
quickened curiosity. As soon as he had passed the door, his 
miserable associate was carried out; and the crowd beheld the 
rest. 

Barnaby would have mounted the steps at the same time 
— indeed, he would have gone before them, but in both at- 
tempts he was restrained, as he was to undergo the sentence 
elsewhere. In a few minutes the sheriffs reappeared, the 
same procession was again formed, and they passed through 
various rooms and passages to another door — that at which 
the cart was waiting. He held down his head to avoid seeing 
what he knew his eyes must otherwise encounter, and took 
his seat sorrowfully, and yet with something of a childish 
pride and pleasure, in the vehicle. The officers fell into their 
places at the sides, in front, and in the rear; the sheriffs’ car- 
riages rolled on; a guard of soldiers surrounded the whole; 
and they moved slowly forward through the throng and 
pressure toward Lord Mansfield’s ruined house. 

It was a sad sight— all the show, and strength, and glitter, 
assembled round one helpless creature — and sadder yet to 
note, as he rode along, how his wandering thoughts found 
strange encouragement in the crowded windows and the con- 
course in the streets; and how, even then, he felt the influ- 
ence of the bright sky, and looked up, smiling, into its deep 
unfathomable blue. But there had been many such sights 
since the riots were over — some so moving in their nature, 
and so repulsive too, that they were far more calculated to 
awaken pity for the sufferers than respect for that law whose 
strong arm seemed, in more than one case, to be as wantonly 
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stretched forth, now that all was safe, as it had been basely 
paralyzed in time of danger. 

Two cripples — both mere boys — one with a leg of wood, 
one who dragged his twisted limbs along by the help of a 
cratch, were hanged in this same Bloomsbury Square. As 
the cart was about to glide from under them, it was observed 
that they stood with their faces from, not to, the house they 
had assisted to despoil ; and their misery was protracted that 
this omission might be remedied. Another boy was hanged 
in Bow Street; other young lads in various quarters of the 
town. Four wretched women, ioo, were put to death. In a 
word, those who suffered as rioters were, for the most part, 
the weakest, meanest, and most miserable among them. It 
was an exquisite satire upon the false religious cry which had 
led to so much misery, that some of these people owned them- 
selves to be Catholics and begged to be attended by their own 
priests. 

One young man was hanged in Bishopsgate Street, whose 
aged gray-headed father waited for him at the gallows, kissed 
him at its foot when he arrived, and sat there on the ground 
until they took him down. They would have given him the 
body of his child ; but he had no hearse, no coffin, nothing to 
remove it in, being too poor — and walked meekly away be- 
side the cart that took it back to prison, trying as he went to 
touch its lifeless hand. 

But, the crowd had forgotten these matters, or cared little 
about them if they lived in their memory; and, while one 
great multitude fought and hustled to get near the gibbet be- 
fore Newgate for a parting look, another followed in the train 
of poor lost Barnaby, to swell the throng that waited for him 
on the spot. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTY-EIGHT 

On the same day, and about this very hour, Mr. Willet the 
elder sat smoking his pipe in a chamber of the Black Lion. 
Although it was hot summer weather, Mr. Willet sat close to 
the fire. He was in a state of profound cogitation with his 
own thoughts, and it was his custom at such times to stew 
himself slowly, under the impression that that process of 
cookery was favorable to the melting out of his ideas, which, 
when he began to simmer, sometimes oozed forth so copiously 
as to astonish even himself. 

Mr. Willet had been several thousand times comforted by 
his friends and acquaintance with the assurance that, for the 
loss he had sustained in the damage done to the Maypole, he 
could “come upon the county. ” But as this phrase happened 
to bear an unfortunate resemblance to the popular expression 
of “coming on the parish," it suggested to Mr. Willet’s mind 
no more consolatory visions than pauperism on an extensive 
scale, and ruin in a capacious aspect. Consequently, he 
had never failed to receive the intelligence with a rueful 
shake of the head, or a dreary stare, and had been always 
observed to appear much more melancholy after a visit of 
condolence than at any other time in the whole four-and- 
twenty hours. 

It chanced, however, that sitting over the fire on this par- 
ticular occasion — perhaps because he was, as it were, done to 
a turn; perhaps because he was in an unusually bright state 
of mind ; perhaps because he had considered the subject so 
long; perhaps because of all these favoring circumstances 
taken together — it chanced that, sitting over the fire on this 
particular occasion, Mr. Willet did, afar off and in the remot- 
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est depths of his intellect, perceive a kind of lurking hint or 
faint suggestion, that out of the public purse there might is- 
sue funds for the restoration of the Maypole to its former high 
place among the taverns of the earth. And this dim ray of 
light did so diffuse itself within him, and did so kindle up and 
shine, that at last he had it as plainly and visibly before him 
as the blaze by which he sat ; and fully persuaded that he 
was the first to make the discovery, and that he had started, 
hunted down, fallen upon, and knocked on the head a per- 
fectly original idea which had never presented itself to any 
other man, alive or dead, he laid down his pipe, rubbed his 
hands, and chuckled audibly. 

“Why, father!” cried Joe, entering at the moment, 
“you’re in spirits to-day!” 

“It’s nothing partiekler,” said Mr. Willet, chuckling 
again. “It’s nothing at all partiekler, Joseph. Tell me 
something about the Salwanners.” Having preferred this 
request, Mr. Willet chuckled a third time, and, after these 
unusual demonstrations of levity, he put his pipe in his mouth 
again. 

“Wbat shall I tell you, father?” asked Joe, laying his 
hand upon his sire’s shoulder, and looking down into his face. 
“That I have come back poorer than a church mouse? You 
know that. That I have come back maimed and crippled? 
You know that.” 

“It was took off,” muttered Mr. Willet, with his eyes 
upon the fire, “at the defense of the Salwanners, in America, 
where the war is.” 

“Quite right,” returned Joe, smiling, and leaning with 
his remaining elbow on the back of his father’s chair; “the 
very subject I came to speak to you about. A man with one 
arm, father, is not of much use in the busy world.” 

This was one of those vast propositions which Mr. Willet 
had never considered for an instant, and required time to 
“tackle.” Wherefore he made no answer. 

“At all events,” said Joe, “he can’t pick and choose his 
means of earning a livelihood, as another man may. He 
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can’t gay, ‘I -will turn my hand to this,’ or, ‘I won’t turn my 
hand to that,’ but must take what he can do, and be thankful 
It’s no worse. — What did you say?” 

Mr. Willet had been softly repeating to himself, in a mus- 
ing tone, the words “defense of the Salwanners”; but he 
seemed embarrassed at having been overheard, and answered 
“Nothing.” 

“Now look here, father. — Mr. Edward has come to En- 
gland from the West Indies. When he was lost sight of (I 
ran away on the same day, father), he made a voyage to one 
of the islands, where a school friend of his had settled ; and, 
finding him, wasn’t too proud to be employed on his estate, 
and — and, in short, got bn well, and is prospering, and has 
come over here on business of his own, and is going back 
again speedily. Our returning nearly at the same time, and 
meeting in the course of the late troubles, has been a good 
thing every way ; for it has not only enabled us to do old 
friends some service, but has opened a path in life for me 
which I may tread without being a burden upon you. To be 
plain, father, he can employ me; I have satisfied myself that 
I can be of real use to him; and I am going to carry my one 
arm away with him, and to make the most of it.” 

In the mind’s eye of Mr. Willet the West Indies, and, in- 
deed, all foreign countries, were inhabited by savage nations, 
who were perpetually burying pipes of peace, flourishing 
tomahawks, and puncturing strange patterns in their bodies. 
He no sooner heard this announcement, therefore, than he 
leaned back in his chair, took his pipe from his lips, and stared 
at his son with as much dismay as if he already beheld him 
tied to a stake, and tortured for the entertainment of a lively 
population. In what form of expression his feelings would 
have found a vent, it is impossible to say. Nor is it necessary ; 
for, before a syllable occurred to him, Dolly Varden came 
running into the room in tears, threw herself on Joe’s breast 
without a word of explanation, and clasped her white arms 
round bis neck. 

“Dolly l” cried Joe. “Dolly 1” 
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u Ay, call me that; call me that always,” exclaimed the 
locksmith’s little daughter; “never speak coldly to me, never 
be distant, never again reprove me for the follies I have long 
repented, or I shall die, Joe.” 

“J reprove you !” said Joe. 

“Yes — for every kind and honest word you uttered went 
to my heart. For you, who have borne so much from me — 
for you, who owe your sufferings and pain to my caprice — for 
you to be so kind — so noble to me, Joe—” 

He could say nothing to her. Not a syllable. There was 
an odd sort of eloquence in his one arm, which had crept 
round her waist; but his lips were mute. 

“If you had reminded me by a word — only by one short 
word,” sobbed Dolly, clinging yet closer to him, “how little 
I deserved that you should treat me with so much forbear- 
ance ; if you had exulted only for one moment in your triumph, 
I could have borne it better.” 

“Triumph!” repeated Joe, with a smile which seemed to 
say, “I am a pretty figure for that.” 

“Yes, triumph,” she cried, with her whole heart and soul 
in her earnest voice and gushing tears; “for it is one. I am 
glad to think and know it is. I wouldn’t be less humbled, 
dear — I wouldn’t be without the recollection of that last time 
we spoke together in this place— no, not if I could recall the 
past, and make our parting yesterday.” 

Did ever lover look as Joe looked now? 

“Dear Joe,” said Dolly, “I always loved you — in my own 
heart I always did, although I was so vain and giddy. I 
hoped you would come back that night. I made quite sure 
you would. I prayed for it on my knees. Through all these 
long, long years, I have never once forgotten you, or left off 
hoping that this happy time might come. ’ ’ 

The eloquence of Joe’s arm surpassed the most impas- 
sioned language ; and so did that of his lips — yet he said noth- 
ing, either. 

“And now, at last,” cried Dolly, trembling with the fervor 
of her speech, “if you were sick, and shattered in your every 
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limb; if you were ailing, weak, and sorrowful; if, instead of 
being what you are, you were in everybody’s eyes but mine 
the wreck and ruin of a man ; I would be your wife, dear 
love, with greater pride and joy than if you were the state- 
liest lord in England!” 

“What have I done,” cried Joe, “what have I done to 
meet with this reward?” 

“You have taught me,” said Dolly, raising her pretty 
face to his, “to know myself and your worth; to be some- 
thing better than I was ; to be more deserving of your true 
and manly nature. In years to come, dear Joe, you shall 
find that you have done so ; for I will be, not only now, when 
we are young and full of hope, but when we have grown old 
and weary, your patient, gentle, never-tiring wife. I will 
never know a wish or care beyond our home and you, and I 
will always study how to please you with my best affection 
and my most devoted love. I will; indeed, I will!” 

Joe could only repeat his former eloquence — but it was 
very much to the purpose. 

“They know of this at home,” said Dolly. “For your 
sake, I would leave even them ; but they know it, and are 
glad of it, and are as proud of you as I am, and as full of 
gratitude. ‘—You’ll not come and see me as a poor friend who 
knew me when I was a girl, will you, dear Joe?” 

Well, well! It don’t matter what Joe said in answer, but 
he said a great deal ; and Dolly said a great deal too ; and he 
folded Dolly in his one arm pretty tight, considering that it 
was but one; and Dolly made no resistance; and if ever two 
people were happy in this world— which is not an utterly 
miserable one, with all its faults — we may, with some appear- 
ance of certainty, conclude that they were. 

To say that during these proceedings Mr. Willet the elder 
underwent the greatest emotions of astonishment of which 
our common nature is susceptible — to say that he was in a 
perfect paralysis of surprise, and that he wandered into the 
most stupendous and theretofore unattainable heights of com- 
plicated amazement — would be to shadow forth his state of 
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mind in the feeblest and lamest terms. If a rock, an eagle, 
a griffin, a flying elephant, a winged sea-horse, had suddenly 
appeared, and, taking him on its back, carried him bodily into 
the heart of the “Salwanners,” it would have been to him as 
an every-day occurrence in comparison with what he now be- 
held. To be sitting quietly by, seeing and hearing these 
things; to be completely overlooked, unnoticed, and disre- 
garded, while his son and a young lady were talking to each 
other in the most impassioned manner, kissing each other, 
and making themselves in all respects perfectly at home; was 
a position so tremendous, so inexplicable, so utterly beyond 
the widest range of his capacity of comprehension, that he 
fell into a lethargy of wonder, and could no more rouse him- 
self than an enchanted sleeper in the first year of his fairy 
lease, a century long. 

“Father,” said Joe, presenting Dolly, “you know who 
this is?” 

Mr. Willet looked first at her, then at his son, then back 
again at Dolly, and then made an ineffectual effort to extract 
a whiff from his pipe, which had gone out long ago. 

“Say a word, father, if it’s only ‘How d’ye do?’ ” urged 
Joe. 

“Certainly, Joseph,” answered Mr. Willet. “Oh, yes! 
Why not?” 

“To be sure,” said Joe. “Why not?” 

“Ah!” replied his father. “Why not?” and with this 
remark, which he uttered in a low voice, as though he were 
discussing some gave question with himself, he used the little 
finger — if any of his fingers can be said to have come under 
that denomination — of his right hand as a tobacco-stopper, 
and was silent again. 

And so he sat for half an hour at least, although Dolly, in 
the most endearing of manners, hoped a dozen times that 
he was not angry with her. So he sat for half an hour, quite 
motionless, and looking all the while like nothing so much as 
a great Dutch Pin or Skittle. At the expiration of that 
period he suddenly, and without the least notice, burst (to the 
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great consternation of the young people) into a very loud and 
very short laugh; and repeating, “Certainly, Joseph. Oh, 
yes! Why not?” went out for a walk. 


CHAPTER SEVENTY-NINE 

Old John did not walk near the Golden Key, for between 
the Golden Key and the Black Lion there lay a wilderness of 
streets — as everybody knows who is acquainted with the rela- 
tive bearings of Clerkenwell and Whitechapel — and he was 
by no means famous for pedestrian exercises. But the Golden 
Key lies in our way, though it was out of his; so to the Golden 
Key this chapter goes. 

The Golden Key itself, fair emblem of the locksmith’s 
trade, had been pulled down by the rioters, and roughly 
trampled under foot. But now it was hoisted up again in all 
the glory of a new coat of paint, and showed more bravely 
even than in days of yore. Indeed, the whole house-front 
was spruce and trim, and so freshened up throughout that if 
there yet remained at large any of the rioters who had been 
concerned in the attack upon it, the sight of the old, goodly, 
prosperous dwelling, so revived, must have been to them as 
gall and wormwood. 

The shutters of the shop were closed, however, and the 
Window blinds above were all pulled down, and in place of 
its usual cheerful appearance, the house had a look of sadness 
and an air of mourning; which the neighbors, who in old 
days had often seen poor Barnaby go in and out, were at no 
loss to understand. The door stood partly open ; but the lock- 
smith’s hammer was unheard ; the cat sat moping on the ashy 
forge; all was deserted, dark, and silent. 

On the threshold of this door Mr. Haredale and Edward 
Chester met. The younger man gave place; and both pass- 
ing in with a familiar air, which seemed to denote that they 
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were tarrying there, or were well accustomed to go to and 
fro unquestioned, shut it behind them. 

Entering the old back-parlor, and ascending the flight of 
stairs, abrupt and steep, and quaintly fashioned as of old, 
they turned into the best room; the pride of Mrs. Varden’s 
heart, and erst the scene of Miggs’s household labors. 

“Varden brought the mother here last evening, he told 
me?” said Mr. Haredale. 

“She is above-stairs now — in the room over here,” Ed- 
ward rejoined. “Her grief, they say, is past all telling. I 
needn’t add — for that you know beforehand, sir — that the 
care, humanity, and sympathy of these good people have no 
bounds.” 

“I am sure of that. Heaven repay them for it, and for 
much more! Yarden is out?” 

“He returned with your messenger, who arrived almost 
at the moment of his coming home himself. He was out the 
whole night— but that of course you know. He was with 
you the greater part of it?” 

“He was. Without him I should have lacked my right 
hand. He is an older man than I; but nothing can conquer 
him.” 

“The cheeriest, stoutest-hearted fellow in the world.” 

“He has a right to be. He has a right to be. A better 
creature never lived. He reaps what he has sown — no more. ” 

“It is not all men,” said Edward, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, “who have the happiness to do that.” 

“More than you imagine,” returned Mr. Haredale. “We 
note the harvest more than the seed-time. You do so in me. ” 

In truth, his pale and haggard face, and gloomy bearing, 
had so far influenced the remark that Edward was, for the 
moment, at a loss to answer him. 

“Tut, tut,” said Mr. Haredale, “ ’twas not very difficult 
to read a thought so natural. But you are mistaken, never- 
theless. I have had my share of sorrows— more than the 
common lot, perhaps — but I have borne them ill. I have 
broken where I should have bent; and have mused and 
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brooded, when my spirit should have mixed with all God’s 
great creation. The men who learn endurance are they who 
call the whole world brother. I have turned from the world, 
and I pay the penalty. ” 

Edward would have interposed, but he went on without 
giving him time. 

“It is too late to evade it now. I sometimes think that if 
I had to live my life once more, I might amend this fault — not 
so much, I discover, when I search my mind, for the love of 
what is right, as for my own sake. But, even when I make 
these better resolutions, I instinctively recoil from the idea of 
suffering again what I have undergone ; and in this circum- 
stance I find the unwelcome assurance that I should still be 
the same man, though I could cancel the past, and begin 
anew, with its experience to guide me.” 

“Nay, you make too sure of that,” said Edward. 

“You think so,” Mr. Haredale answered, “and I am glad 
you' do. I know myself better, and therefore distrust myself 
more. Let us leave this subject for another — not so far re- 
moved from it as it might, as first sight, seem to be. Sir, 
you still love my niece, and she is still attached to you?” 

“I have that assurance from her own lips,” said Edward, 
“and you know — I am sure you know— that I would not ex- 
change it for any blessing life could yield me.” 

“You are frank, honorable, and disinterested,” said Mr. 
Haredale; “you have forced the conviction that you are so, 
even on my once- jaundiced mind, and I believe you. Wait 
here till I come back.” 

He left the room as he spoke; but soon returned with his 
niece. 

“On that first and only time,” he said, looking from the 
one to the other, “when we three stood together under her 
father’s roof, I told you to quit it, and charged you never to 
return.” 

“It is the only circumstance arising out of our love,” ob- 
served Edward, “that I have forgotten.” 

“You own a name,” said Mr. Haredale, “I had deep rea- 
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son to* remember. I was moved and goaded by recollections 
of personal wrong and injury, I know, but even now I can- 
not charge myself with having, then or ever, lost sight of a 
heartfelt desire for her true happiness : or with having acted 
— however much I was mistaken — with any other impulse 
than the one pure, single, earnest wish to be to her, as far as 
in my inferior nature lay, the father she had lost.” 

“Dear uncle,” cried Emma, “I have known no parent but 
you. I have loved the memory of others, but I have loved 
you all my life. Never was father kinder to his child than 
you have been to me, without the interval of one harsh hour, 
since I can first remember.” 

“You speak too fondly, ” he answered, “and yet I cannot 
wish you were less partial ; for I have a pleasure in hearing 
those words, and shall have in calling them to mind when we 
are far asunder, which nothing else could give me. Bear 
with me for a moment longer, Edward, for she and I have 
been togther many years ; and although I believe that in re- 
signing her to you I put the seal upon her future happiness, 
I find it needs an effort.” 

He pressed her tenderly to his bosom, and after a minute’s 
pause resumed : 

“I have done you wrong, sir, and I ask your forgiveness 
• — in no common phrase, or show of sorrow; but with earnest- 
ness and sincerity. In the same spirit, I acknowledge to you 
both that the time has been when I connived at treachery 
and falsehood — which, if I did not perpetrate myself, I still 
permitted — to rend you two asunder.” 

“You judge yourself too harshly,” said Edward. “Let 
these things rest.” 

“They rise up in judgment against me when I look back, 
and not now for the first time,” he answered. “I cannot 
part from you without your full forgiveness; for busy life 
and I have little left in common now, and I have regrets 
enough to carry into solitude, without addition to the stock.” 

“You bear a blessing from us both, ” said Emma. “Never 
mingle thoughts of me — of me who owe you so much love and 
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duty — with anything but undying affection and gratitude for 
the past, and bright hopes for the future.” 

“The future,” returned her uncle with a melancholy 
smile, “is a bright word for you, and its image should be 
wreathed with cheerful hopes. Mine is of another kind, but 
it will be one of peace, and free, I trust, from care or pas- 
sion. When you quit England I shall leave it too. There 
are cloisters abroad ; and now that the two great objects of 
my life are set at rest, I know no better home. You droop 
at that, forgetting I am growing old, and that my course is 
nearly run. Well, we will speak of it again — not once or 
twice, but many times ; and you shall give me cheerful coun- 
sel, Emma.” 

“And you will take it?” asked his niece. 

“I’ll listen to it,” he answered with a kiss, “and it will 
have its weight, be certain. What have I left to say? You 
have, of late, been much together. It is better and more fit- 
ting that the circumstances attendant on the past, which 
wrought your separation and sowed between you suspicion 
and distrust, should not be entered on by me.” 

“Much, much better,” whispered Emma. 

“I avow my share in them,” said Mr. Haredale, “though 
I held it, at the time, in detestation. Let no man turn aside, 
ever so slightly, from the broad path of honor, on the plausi- 
ble pretense that he is j ustified by the goodness of his end. All 
good ends can be worked out by good means. Those that 
cannot are bad; may be counted so at once, and left alone.” 

He looked from her to Edward, and said in a gentler tone : 

“In goods and fortune you are now nearly equal. I have 
been her faithful steward, and to that remnant of a richer 
property which my brother left her, I desire to add, in token 
of my love, a poor pittance, scarcely worth the mention, for 
which I have no longer any need. I am glad you go abroad. 
Let our ill-fated house remain the ruin it is. When you re- 
turn, after a few thriving years, you will command a better 
and a more fortunate one. We are friends?” 

Edward took his extended hand, and grasped it heartily. 
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“ You are neither slow nor cold in your response,” said 
Mr. Haredale, doing the like by him, “and when I look upon 
you now, and know you, I feel that I would choose you for 
her husband. Her father had a generous nature, and you 
would have pleased him well. I give her to you in his name, 
and with his blessing. If the world and I part in this act, 
we part on happier terms than we have lived for many a day. ” 

He placed her in his arms, and would have left the room, 
but that he was stopped in his passage to the door by a great 
noise at a distance, which made them start and pause. 

It was a loud shouting, mingled with boisterous acclama- 
tions, that rent the very air. It drew nearer and nearer every 
moment, and approached so rapidly that, even while they 
listened, it burst into a deafening confusion of sounds at the 
street corner. 

“This must be stopped — quieted,” said Mr. Haredale hast- 
ily. “We should have foreseen this, and provided against it* 
I will go out to them at once.” 

But before he could reach the door, and before Edward could 
catch up his hat and follow him, they were again arrested by 
a loud" shriek from above-stairs; and the locksmith’s wife, 
bursting in, and fairly running into Mr. Haredale ’s arms, 
cried out: 

“She knows it all, dear sir !— she knows it all ! We broke 
it out to her by degrees, and she is quite prepared.” Having 
made this communication, and furthermore thanked Heaven 
with great fervor and heartiness, the good lady, according to 
the custom of matrons on all occasions of excitement, fainted 
away directly. 

They ran to the window, threw up the sash, and looked 
into the crowded street. Among a dense mob of persons, of 
whom not one was for an instant still, the locksmith’s ruddy 
face and burly form could be descried, beating about as though 
he was struggling with a rough sea. Now he was carried 
back a score of yards, now onward nearly to the door, now 
back again, now forced against the opposite houses, now 
against those adjoining his own ; now carried up a flight of 
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steps, and greeted by the outstretched hands of half a hun- 
dred men, while the whole tumultuous concourse stretched 
their throats, and cheered with all their might. Though he 
was really in a fair way to be torn to pieces in the general 
enthusiasm, the locksmith, nothing discomposed, echoed their 
shouts till he was hoarse as they, and, in a glow of joy and 
right good-humor, waved his hat until the daylight shone be- 
tween its brim and crown. But in all the bandyings from 
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hand to hand, and strivings to and fro, and sweepings here 
and there, which — saving that he looked more jolly and more 
radiant after every struggle — troubled his peace of mind no 
more than if he had been a straw upon the water’s surface, 
he never once released his firm grasp of an arm, drawn tight 
through his. He sometimes turned to clap this friend upon 
the back, or whisper in his ear a word of stanch encourage- 
ment, or cheer him with a smile ; but his great care was to 
shield him from the pressure, and force a passage for him to 
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the Golden Key, Passive *and timid, seared, pale, and won- 
dering, and gazing at the throng as if he were newly risen 
from the dead, and felt himself a ghost among the living, 
Bamaby — not Barnaby in the spirit, but in flesh and blood, 
with pulses, sinews, nerves, and beating heart and strong 
affections — clung to his stout old friend, and followed where 
he led. 

And thus, in course of time, they reached the door, held 
ready for their entrance ly no unwilling hands. Then slip- 
ping in, and shutting out the crowd by main force, Gabriel 
stood between Mr. Haredale and Edward Chester, and Bar- 
naby, rushing up the stairs, fell upon his knees beside his 
mother’s bed. 

“Such is the blessed end, sir,” cried the panting lock- 
smith, to Mr. Haredale, “of the best day’s work we ever did. 
The rogues ! it’s been hard fighting to get away from ’em. 
I almost thought, once or twice, they’d have been too much 
for us with their kindness!” 

They had striven, all the previous day, to rescue Bamaby 
from his impending fate. Failing in their attempts in the 
first quarter to which they addressed themselves, they re- 
newed them in another. Failing there likewise, they began 
afresh at midnight; and made their way, not only to the 
judge and jury who had tried him, but to men of influence 
at court, to the young Prince of Wales, and even to the ante- 
chamber of the king himself. Successful at last, in awaken- 
ing an interest in his favor, and an inclination to inquire 
more dispassionately into his case, they had had an interview 
with the minister, in his bed, so late as eight o’clock that 
morning. The result of a searching inquiry (in which they, 
who had known the poor fellow from his childhood, did other 
good service besides bringing it about) was, that between 
eleven and twelve o’clock a free pardon to Bamaby Rudge 
was made out and signed, and intrusted to a horse-soldier for 
instant conveyance to the place of execution. This courier 
reached the spot just as the cart appeared in sight; and Bar- 
naby being carried back to jail, Mr. Haredale, assured that 
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all was safe, had gone straight .from Bloomsbury Square to 
the Golden Key, leaving to Gabriel the grateful task of bring- 
ing him home in triumph. 

“I needn’t say,” observed the locksmith, when he had 
shaken hands with all the males in the house, and hugged 
all the females five-and-forty times at least, * 1 that, except 
among ourselves, I didn’t want to make a triumph of it. But, 
directly we got into the street, we were known, and this hub- 
bub began. Of the two,” he added, as he wiped his crimson 
face, “and after experience of both, I think I’d rather be 
taken out of my house by a crowd of enemies than escorted 
home by a mob of friends!” 

It was plain enough, however, that this was mere talk on 
Gabriel’s part, and that the whole proceeding afforded him 
the keenest delight ; for the people continuing to make a great 
noise without, and to cheer as if their voices were in the fresh- 
est order, and good for a fortnight, he sent upstairs for Grip 
(who had come home at his master’s back, and had acknowl- 
edged the favors of the multitude by drawing blood from 
every finger that came within his reach), and with the bird 
upon his arm, presented himself at the first-floor window, 
and waved his hat again until it dangled by a shred between 
his fingers and thumb. This demonstration having been re- 
ceived with appropriate shouts, and silence being in some de- 
gree restored, he thanked them for their sympathy; and tak* 
ing the liberty to inform them that there was a sick person in 
the house, proposed that they should give three cheers for 
King George, three more for Old England, and three more 
for nothing particular, as a closing ceremony. The crowd 
assenting, substituted Gabriel Yarden for the nothing particu- 
lar; and giving him one over, for good measure, dispersed in 
high good-humor. 

What congratulations were exchanged among the inmates 
at the Golden Key when they were left alone; what an over- 
flowing of joy and happiness there was among them ; how 
incapable it was of expression in Barnaby’s own person; and 
how he went wildly from one to another, until he became so 
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far tranquilized as to stretch himself on the ground beside his 
mother’s couch, and fall into a deep sleep; are matters that 
need not be told. And it is well they happened to be of this 
class, for they would be very hard to tell, were their narration 
ever so indispensable. 

Before leaving tnis bright picture, it may be well to glance 
at a dark and very different one which was presented to only 
a few eyes that same night. 

The scene was a churchyard; the time, midnight; the 
nersons, Edward Chester, a clergyman, a grave-digger, and 
che four bearers of a homely coffin. They stood about a 
grave which had been newly dug, and one of the bearers held 
up a dim lantern — the only light there — which shed its feeble 
ray upon the book of prayer. He placed it for a moment on 
the coffin, when he and his companions were about to lower 
it down. There was no inscription on the lid. 

The mould fell solemnly upon the last house of this name- 
less man ; and the rattling dust left a dismal echo even in the 
accustomed ears of those who had borne it to its resting-place. 
The grave was filled in to the top, and trodden down. They 
all left the spot together. 

“You never saw him living?” asked the clergyman of 
Edward. 

“Often, years ago; not knowing him for my brother.” 

“Never since?” 

* ‘ Never. Yesterday he steadily refused to see me. It was 
urged upon him many times, at my desire.” 

“Still he refused? That was hardened and unnatural.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“I infer that you do not?” 

“You are right. We hear the world wonder, every day, 
at monsters of ingratitude. Did it never occur to you that it 
often looks for monsters of affection, as though they were 
things of course?” 

They had reached the gate by this time, and, bidding each 
Other good-night, departed on their separate ways. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTY 

That afternoon, when he had slept off his fatigue; had 
shaved, and washed, and dressed, and freshened himself from 
top to toe; when he had dined, comforted himself with a 
pipe, an extra Toby, a nap in the great armchair, and a quiet 
chat with Mrs. Varden on everything that had happened, was 
happening, or about to happen, within the sphere of their do- 
mestic concern ; the locksmith sat himself down at the tea- 
table in the little back-parlor; the rosiest, coziest, merriest, 
heartiest, best-contented old buck in Great Britain, or out 
of it. 

There he sat with his beaming eye on Mrs. V., and his 
shining face suffused with gladness, and his capacious waist- 
coat smiling in every wrinkle, and his jovial humor peeping 
from under the table in the very plumpness of his legs : a 
sight to turn the vinegar of misanthropy into purest milk of 
human kindness. There he sat, watching his wife as she 
decorated the room with flowers for the greater honor of Dolly 
and Joseph Willet, who had gone out walking, and for whom 
the tea-kettle had been singing gayly on the hob full twenty 
minutes, chirping as never kettle chirped before; for whom 
the best service of real undoubted china, patterned with divers 
round-faced mandarins holding up broad unbrellas, was now 
displayed in all its glory ; to tempt whose appetites a clear, 
transparent, juicy ham, garnished with cool green lettuce- 
leaves and fragrant cucumber, reposed upon a shady table, 
covered with a snow-white cloth ; for whose delight preserves 
and jams, crisp cakes and other pastry, short to eat, with 
cunning twists, and cottage loaves, and rolls of bread both 
white and brown, were all set forth in rich profusion; in 
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whose youth Mrs. V. herself had grown quite young, and 
stood there in a gown of red and white; symmetrical in fig- 
ure, buxom in bodice, ruddy in cheek and lip, faultless in 
ankle, laughing in face and mood, in all respects delicious to 
behold — there sat the locksmith among all and every these 
delights, the sun that shone upon them all — the center of the 
system — the source of light, heat, life, and frank enjoyment 
in the bright household world. 

And when had Dolly ever been the Dolly of that after- 
noon? To see how she came in arm-in-arm with Joe; and 
how she made an effort not to blush, or seem at all confused; 
and how she made believe she didn’t care to sit on his side of 
the table ; and how she coaxed the locksmith in a whisper 
not to joke ; and how her color came and went in a little rest- 
less flutter of happiness, which made her do everything wrong, 
and yet so charmingly wrong that it was better than right! 
' — why, the locksmith could have looked on at this (as he 
mentioned to Mrs. Varden when they retired for the night) 
for four-and* twenty hours at a stretch, and never wished 
it done. 

The recollections, too, with which they made merry over 
that long-protracted tea ! The glee with which the locksmith 
asked Joe if he remembered that stormy night at the May- 
pole when he first asked after Dolly — the laugh they all had 
about that night when she was going out to the party in the 
sedan-chair — the unmerciful manner in which they rallied 
Mrs. Varden about putting those flowers outside that very 
window — the difficulty Mrs. Varden found in joining the 
laugh against herself at first, and the extraordinary percep- 
tion she had of the joke when she overcame it — the confiden- 
tial statements of Joe concerning the precise day and hour 
when he was first conscious of being fond of Dolly, and 
Dolly’s blushing admissions, half volunteered and half ex- 
torted, as to the time from which she dated the discovery 
that she 4 4 didn’t mind” Joe — here was an exhaustless fund 
of mirth and conversation ! 

Then there was a great deal to be said regarding Mrs. 
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Varden’s doubts, and motherly alarms, and shrewd sus- 
picions; and it appeared that from Mrs. Varden’s penetra- 
tion and extreme sagacity nothing had ever been hidden. 
She had known it all along. She had seen it from the first. 
She had always predicted it. She had been aware of it be- 
fore the principals. She had said within herself (for she re- 
membered the exact words) “that young Willet is certainly 
looking after our Dolly, and I must look alter him. ” Ac- 
cordingly, she had looked after him, and had observed many 
little circumstances (all of which she named) so exceedingly 
minute that nobody else could make anything out of them 
even now; and had, it seemed, from first to last, displayed 
the most unbounded tact and most consummate generalship. 

Of course the night when Joe would ride homeward by 
the side of the chaise, and when Mrs. Varden would insist 
upon his going back again, was not forgotten — nor the night 
when Dolly fainted on his name being mentioned— nor the 
times upon times when Mrs. Varden, ever watchful and pru- 
dent, had found her pining in her own chamber. In short, 
nothing was forgotten ; and everything, by some means or 
other, brought them back to the conclusion, that that was 
the happiest hour in all their lives ; consequently, that every- 
thing must have occurred for the best, and nothing could be 
suggested which would have made it better. 

While they were in the full glow of such discourse as this, 
there came a startling knock at the door opening from the 
street into the workshop, which had been kept closed all day 
that the house might be more quiet. Joe, as in duty bound, 
would hear of nobody but himself going to open it; and ac- 
cordingly left the room for that purpose. 

It would have been odd enough, certainly, if Joe had for- 
gotten the way to this door ; and even if he had, as it was a 
pretty large one and stood straight before him, he could not 
easily have missed it. But Dolly, perhaps because she was 
in the flatter of spirits before mentioned, or perhaps because 
she thought he would not be able to open it with his one arm 
—she could have had no other reason — hurried out after him; 
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and they stopped so long in the passage — no doubt owing to 
Joe’s entreaties that she would not expose herself to the 
draught of July air which must infallibly oome rushing in on 
this same door being opened — that the knock was repeated, 
in a yet more startling manner than before. 

“Is anybody going to open that door?” cried the lock- 
smith. “Or shall I come?” 

Upon that, Dolly went running back into the parlor, all 
dimples and blushes; and Joe opened it with a mighty noise, 
and other superfluous demonstrations of being in a violent 
hurry. 

“Well,” said the locksmith, when he re : appeared; “what 
is it? eh, Joe? What are you laughing at?” 

‘ ‘Nothing, sir. It’s coming in. ’ ’ 

“Who’s coming in? what’s coming in?” Mrs. Varden, 
as much at a loss as her husband, could only shake her head 
in answer to his inquiring look ; so the locksmith wheeled his 
chair round to command a better view of the room-door, and 
stared at it with his eyes wide open, and a mingled expres- 
sion of curiosity and wonder shining in his jolly face. 

Instead of some person or persons straightway appearing, 
divers remarkable sounds were heard, first in the workshop 
and afterward in the little dark passage between it and the 
parlor, as though some unwieldy chest or heavy piece of fur- 
niture were being brought in by an amount of human strength 
inadequate to the task. At length, after much struggling 
and bumping, and bruising of the wall on both sides, the door 
was forced open as by a battering-ram ; and the locksmith, 
steadily regarding what appeared beyond, smote his thigh, 
elevated his eyebrows, opened his mouth, and cried in a loud 
voice expressive of the utmost consternation: 

“Damme, if it an’t Miggs come back!” 

The young damsel whom he named no sooner heard these 
words than, deserting a very small boy and a very large box 
by which she was accompanied, and advancing with such 
precipitation that her bonnet flew off her head, burst into the 
room, clasped her hands (in which she held a pair of pattens, 
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on© in each), raised her eyes devotedly to the ceiling, and 
shed a flood of tears. 

“The old story !” cried the locksmith, looking at her in 
inexpressible desperation. “She was born to be a damper, 
this young woman ! Nothing can prevent it!” 

“Ho, master! ho, mim!” cried Miggs, “can I constrain 
my feelings in these here once agin united moments? Oh, 
Mr. Warsen, here’s blessedness among relations, sir! Here’s 
forgiveness of injuries, here’s amicableness!” 

The locksmith looked from his wife to Dolly, and from 
Dolly to Joe, and from Joe to Miggs, with his eyebrows still 
elevated, and his mouth still open. When his eyes got back 
to Miggs, they rested on her; fascinated. 

“To think,” cried Miggs with hysterical joy, “that Mr. 
Joe and dear Miss Dolly has raly come together after all as 
has been said and done contrairy ! To see them two a settin’ 
along with him and her, so pleasant, and in ail respects so 
affable and mild; and me not knowing of it, and not being 
in the ways to make no preparations for their teas. Ho, 
what a cutting thing it is, and yet what sweet sensations is 
awoke within me!” 

Either in clasping her hands again, or in an ecstasy of 
pious joy, Miss Miggs clinked her pattens after the manner 
of a pair of cymbals at this juncture; and then resumed, in 
the softest accents : 

“And did my missis think— ho, goodness, did she think — 
as her own Miggs, which supported her under so many trials, 
and understood her natur’ when them as intended well but 
acted rough went so deep into her feelings — did she think as 
her own Miggs would ever leave her? Did she think as 
Miggs, though she was but a servant, and knowed that servi- 
tudes was no inheritances, would forgit that she was the 
humble instruments as always made it comfortable between 
them two when they fell out, and always told master of the 
meekness and forgiveness of her blessed dispositions? Did 
she think as Miggs had no attachments? Did she think that 
wages was her only object?” 
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To none of these interrogatories, whereof every one was 
more pathetically delivered than the last, did Mrs. Yarden 
answer one word; but Miggs, not at all abashed by this cir- 
cumstance, turned to the small boy in attendance — her eldest 
nephew — son of her own married sister — born in Golden Lion 
Court, number twenty-sivin, and bred in the very shadow of 
the second bell-handle on the right-hand door-post — and, with 
a plentiful use of her pocket-handkerchief, addressed herself 
to him ; requesting that, on his return home, he would con- 
sole his parents for the loss of her, his aunt, by delivering to 
them a faithful statement of his having left her in the bosom 
of that family with which, as his aforesaid parents well knew, 
her best affections were incorporated ; that he would remind 
them that nothing less than her imperious sense of duty, and 
devoted attachment to her old master and missis, likewise 
Miss Dolly and young Mr. Joe, should ever have induced her 
to decline that pressing invitation which they, his parents, 
had, as he could testify, given her to lodge and board with 
them, free of all cost and charge, for evermore ; lastly, that 
he would help her with her box upstairs, and then repair 
straight home, bearing her blessing and her strong injunc- 
tions to mingle in his prayers a supplication that he might, in 
course of time, grow up a locksmith, or a Mr. Joe, and have 
Mrs. Yardens and Miss Dollys for his relations and friends. 

Having brought this admonition to an end — upon which, 
to say the truth, the young gentleman for whose benefit it was 
designed bestowed little or no heed, having, to all appearance, 
his faculties absorbed in the contemplation of the sweetmeats 
— Miss Miggs signified to the company in general that they 
were not to be uneasy, for she would soon return; and, with 
her nephew’s aid, prepared to bear her wardrobe up the stair- 
case. 

“My dear,” said the locksmith to his wife, “do you desire 
this?” 

“I^desire it!” she answered. “I am astonished — lam 
amazed — at her audacity. Let her leave the house this mo- 
ment.” 
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Miggs, bearing this, let her end of the box fall heavily to 
the floor, gave a very loud sniff, crossed her arms, screwed 
down the corners of her mouth, and cried in an ascending 
scale, “Ho, good gracious!” three distinct times. 

“You hear what your mistress says, my love,” remarked 
the locksmith. “You had better go, I think. Stay; take 
this with you, for the sake of old service.” 

Miss Miggs clutched the bank-note he took from his pocket- 
book and held out to her; deposited it in a small red leather 
purse; put the purse in her pocket (displaying, as she did so, 
a considerable portion of some undergarment, made of flan- 
nel, and more black cotton stocking than is commonly seen in 
public); and, tossing her head as she looked at Mrs. Yarden, 
repeated — 

“Ho, good gracious!” 

“I think you said that once before, my dear,” observed 
the locksmith. 

“Times is changed, is they, mim?” cried Miggs, bridling. 
“You can spare me now, can you? You can keep ’em down 
without me? You’re not in wants of any one to scold, or 
throw the blame upon, no longer, an’t you, mim? I’m glad 
to find you’ve grown so independent. I wish you joy, I’m 
sure!” 

With that she dropped a curtsey, and keeping her head 
erect, her ear toward Mrs. Y arden, and her eye on the rest 
of the company as she alluded to them in her remarks, 
proceeded : 

“I’m quite delighted, I’m sure, to find sich independency, 
feeling sorry though, at the same time, mim, that you should 
have been forced into submissions when you couldn’t help 
yourself — he, he, he! It must be great vexations, ’specially 
considering how ill you always spoke of Mr. Joe, to have him 
for a son-in-law at last ; and I wonder Miss Dolly can put up 
with him either, after being off and on for so many years 
with a coaohmaker. But I have heerd say that the coach- 
maker thought twice about it — he, he, he 1— and that he told 
a young man as was a friend of his, that he hoped he knowed 
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better than to be drawed into that; though she and all the 
family did pull uncommon strong I” 

Here she paused for a reply, and receiving none, went on 
as before. 

“I have heerd say, mim, that the illness of some ladies 
was all pretensions, and that they could faint away, stone 
dead, whenever they had the inclinations so to do. Of course 
I never see sich cases with my own eyes — ho, no! He, he, 
he! Nor master neither — ho, no ! He, he, he! I have heerd 
the neighbors make remark as some one as they was acquainted 
with was a poor, good-natur’d, mean-spirited creetur, as 
went out fishing for a wife one day, and caught a Tartar. 
Of course I never to my knowledge see the poor person him- 
self. Nor did you neither, mim— ho, no! I wonder who it 
can be — don’t you, mim? No doubt you do, mim. Ho, yes! 
He, he, he!” 

Again Miggs paused for a reply ; and none being offered, 
was so oppressed with teeming spite and spleen, that she 
seemed like to burst. 

“I’m glad Miss Dolly can laugh,” cried Miggs, with a 
feeble titter. “I like to see folks a laughing — so do you, 
mim, don’t you? You was always glad to see people in spirits, 
wasn’t you, mim? And you always did your best to keep 
’em cheerful, didn’t you, mim? Though there an’t such a 
great deal to laugh at now, either; is there, mim? It an’t so 
much of a catch, after looking out so sharp ever since she was 
a little chit, and costing such a deal in dress and show, to get 
a poor common soldier, with one arm, is it, mim? He, he! 
I wouldn’t have a husband with one arm, anyways. I would 
have two arms. I would have two arms, if it was me, though 
instead of hands they’d only got hooks at the end, like our 
dustman!” 

Miss Miggs was about to add, and had, indeed, begun to 
add, that, taking them in the abstract, dustmen were far more 
eligible matches than soldiers, though, to be sure, when peo- 
ple were past choosing, they must take the best they could 
get, and think themselves well off too; but her vexation and 
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chagrin being of that internally bitter sort whioh finds no re* 
lief in words, and is aggravated to madness by want of con- 
tradiction, she could hold out no longer, and burst into a 
storm of sobs and tears. 

In this extremity she fell on the unlucky nephew, tooth 
and nail, and plucking a handful of hair from his head, de- 
manded to know how long she was to stand there to be in- 
sulted, and whether or no he meant to help her to carry out 
the box again, and if he took a pleasure in hearing his family 
reviled; with other inquiries of that nature; at which disgrace 
and provocation, the small boy, who had been all this time 
gradually lashed into rebellion by the sight of unattainable 
pastry, walked off indignant, leaving his aunt and the box to 
follow at their leisure. Somehow or other, by dint of pushing 
and pulling, they did attain the street at last; where Miss 
Miggs, all blowzed with the exertion of getting there, and 
with her sobs and tears, sat down upon her property to rest 
and grieve, until she could ensnare some other youth to help 
her home. 

“It’s a thing to laugh at, Martha, not to care for,” whis- 
pered the locksmith, as he followed his wife to the window, 
and good-humoredly dried her eyes. “What does it matter? 
You had seen your fault before. Come! Bring up Toby 
again, my dear; Dolly shall sing us a song; and we’ll be all 
the merrier for this interruption!” 
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CHAPTER EIGHTY-ONE 

Another month had passed, and the end of August had 
nearly come, when Mr. Haredale stood alone in the mail-coach 
office at Bristol. Although but a few weeks had intervened 
since his conversation with Edward Chester and his niece in 
the locksmith’s house, and he had made no change, in the 
meantime, in his accustomed style of dress, his appearance 
was greatly altered. He looked much older, and more care- 
worn. Agitation and anxiety of mind scatter wrinkles and 
gray hairs with ho unsparing hand ; but deeper traces follow 
on the silent uprooting of old habits, and severing of dear, 
familiar ties. The affections may' not be so easily wounded 
as the passions, but their hurts are deeper and more lasting. 
He was now a solitary man, and the heart within him was 
dreary and lonesome. 

He was not the less alone for having spent so many years 
in seclusion and retirement. This was no better preparation 
than a round of social cheerfulness ; perhaps it even increased 
the keenness of his sensibility. He had been so dependent upon 
her for companionship and love ; she had come to be so much 
a part and parcel of his existence ; they had had so many 
cares and thoughts in common, which no one else had shared; 
that losing her was beginning life anew, and being required 
to summon up the hope and elasticity of youth amid the 
doubts, distrusts, and weakened energies of age. 

The effort he had made to part from her with seeming 
cheerfulness and hope — and they had parted only yesterday- 
left him the more depressed. With these feelings, he was 
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about to revisit London for the last time, and look once more 
upon the walls of their old home, before turning his back upon 
it forever. 

The journey was a very different one, in those days, from 
what the present generation find it; but it came to an end, as 
the longest journey will, and he stood again in the streets of 
the metropolis. He lay at the inn where the coach stopped, 
and resolved, before he went to bed, that he would make his 
arrival known to no one ; would spend but another night in 
London; and would spare himself the pang of parting, even 
with the honest locksmith. 

Such conditions of the mind as that to which he was a 
prey when he lay down to rest are favorable to the growth of 
disordered fancies and uneasy visions. He knew this, even 
in the horror with which he started from his first sleep, and 
threw up the window to dispel it by the presence of some ob- 
ject, beyond the room, which had not been, as it were, the 
witness of his dream. But it was not a new terror of the 
night; it had been present to him before, in many shapes; it 
had haunted him in bygone times, and visited his pillow again 
and again. If it had been but an ugly object, a childish spec- 
ter, haunting his sleep, its return, in its old form, might have 
awakened a momentary sensation of fear, which, almost in 
the act of waking, would have passed away. This disquiet, 
however, lingered about him, and would yield to nothing. 
When he closed his eyes again, he felt it hovering near ; as he 
Blowly sunk into a slumber, he was conscious of its gathering 
Strength and purpose, and gradually assuming its recent 
shape ; when he sprang up from his bed, the same phantom 
vanished from his heated brain, and left him filled with a 
dread, against which reason and waking thought were pow- 
erless. 

The sun was up before he could shake it off. He rose late, 
but not refreshed, and remained within doors all that day. 
He had a fancy for paying his last visit to the old spot in the 
evening, for he had been accustomed to walk there at that 
season, and desired to see it under the aspect that was most 
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familiar to him. At such an hour as would afford him time 
to reach it a little before sunset, he left the inn, and turned 
into the busy street. 

He had not gone far, and was thoughtfully making his 
way among the noisy crowd, when he felt a hand upon his 
shoulder, and turning, recognized one of the waiters from the 
inn, who begged his pardon, but he had left his sword behind 
him. 

"Why have you brought it to me?” he asked, stretching 
out his hand, and yet not taking it from the man, but looking 
at him in a disturbed and agitated manner. 

The man was sorry to have disobliged him, and would 
carry it back again. The gentleman had said that he was 
going a little way into the country, and that he might not re- 
turn until late. The roads were not very safe for single trav- 
elers after dark; and since the riots, gentlemen had been more 
careful than ever not to trust themselves unarmed in lonely 
places. "We thought you were a stranger, sir,” he added, 
"and that you might believe our roads to be better than they 
are; but perhaps you know them well, and carry fire-arms — ” 

He took the sword, and putting it up at his side, thanked 
the man, and resumed his walk. 

It was long remembered that he did this in a manner so 
strange, and with such a trembling hand, that the messenger 
stood looking after his retreating figure, doubtful whether he 
ought not to follow, and watch him. It was long remem- 
bered that he had been heard pacing his bedroom in the dead 
of the night; that the attendants had mentioned to each other, 
in the morning, how fevered and how pale he looked; and 
that when this man went back to the inn, he told a fellow- 
servant that what he had observed in this short interview lay 
very heavy on his mind, and that he feared the gentleman in- 
tended to destroy himself, and would never come back alive. 

With a half-consciousness that his manner had attracted 
the man’s attention (remembering the expression of his face 
when they parted), Mr. Haredale quickened his steps; and 
arriving at a stand of coaches, bargained with the driver of 
Vol. XXVI— "11 
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the best to carry him so far on his road as the point where 
the footway struck across the fields, and to await his return 
at a house of entertainment which was within a stone’s throw 
of that place. Arriving there in due course, he alighted and 
pursued his way on foot. 

He passed so near the Maypole that he could see its smoke 
rising from among the trees, while a flock of pigeons — some 
of its old inhabitants, doubtless — sailed gayly home to roost, 
between him and the unclouded sky. “The old house will 
brighten up now,” he said as he looked toward it, “and there 
will be a merry fireside beneath its ivied roof. It is some com- 
fort to know that everything will not be blighted hereabout. 
I shall be glad to have one picture of life and cheerfulness to 
turn to in my mind!” 

He resumed his walk, and bent his steps toward the War- 
ren. It was a clear, calm, silent evening, with hardly a 
breath of wind to stir the leaves, or any sound to break the 
stillness of the time, but drowsy sheep-bells tinkling in the 
distance, and, at intervals, the far-off lowing of cattle, or 
bark of village dogs. The sky was radiant with the softened 
glory of sunset; and on the earth, and in the air, a deep re- 
pose prevailed. At such an hour he arrived at the deserted 
mansion which had been his home so long, and looked for the 
last time upon its blackened walls. 

The ashes of the commonest fire are melancholy things, for 
in them there is an image of death and ruin — of something 
that has been bright, and is but dull, cold, dreary dust — with 
which our nature forces us to sympathize. How much more 
sad the crumbled embers of a home ; the casting down of that 
great altar, where the worst among us sometimes perform 
the worship of the heart ; and where the best have offered up 
such sacrifices, and done such deeds of heroism, as, chronicled, 
would put the proudest temples of old Time, with all their 
vaunting annals, to the blush ! 

He roused himself from a long train of meditation, and 
walked slowly round the house. It was by this time almost 
dark. 
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He had nearly made the circuit of the building when he 
uttered a half-suppressed exclamation, started, and stood still. 
Reclining, in an easy attitude, with his back against a tree, 
and contemplating the ruin with an expression of pleasure— a 
pleasure so keen that it overcame his habitual indolence and 
command of feature, and displayed itself utterly free from all 
restraint or reserve — before him, on his own ground, and 
triumphing then, as he had triumphed in every misfortune 
and disappointment of his life* stood the man whose presence, 
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of all mankind, in any place, and least of all in that, he could 
the least endure. 

Although his blood so rofe against this man, and his wrath 
so stirred within him, that h ecould have struck him dead, he 
put such fierce constraint upon himself that he passed him 
without a word or look. Yes, and he would have gone on, 
and not turned, though to resist the Devil who poured such 
hot temptation in his brain required an effort scarcely to be 
achieved, if this man had not himself summoned him to stop; 
and that with an assumed compassion in his voice which 
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drove him wellnigh mad, and in an instant routed all the 
self-command it had been anguish— acute, poignant anguish 
— to sustain. 

All consideration, reflection, mercy, forbearance; every- 
thing by which a goaded man can curb his rage and passion; 
fled from him as he turned back. And yet he said, slowly 
and quite calmly — far more calmly than he had ever spoken 
to him before : 

“Why have you called to me?” 

“To remark,” said Sir John Chester, with his wonted com- 
posure, “what an odd chance it is that we should meet here.” 

“It is a strange chance.” 

“Strange! The most remarkable and singular thing in 
the world. I never ride in the evening; I have not done so 
for years. The whim seized me, quite unaccountably, in the 
middle of last night. — How very picturesque this is!” — He 
pointed, as he spoke, to the dismantled house, and raised his 
glass to his eye. 

“You praise your own work very freely.” 

Sir John let fall his glass; inclined his face toward him 
with an air of the most courteous inquiry ; and slightly shook 
his head as though he were remarking to himself, “I fear 
this animal is going mad!” 

“I say you praise your own work very freely,” repeated 
Mr. Haredale. 

“Work!” echoed Sir John, looking smilingly round. 
“Mine! — I beg your pardon, I really beg your pardon — ” 

“Why, you see,” said Mr. Haredale, “those walls. You 
see those tottering gables. You see on every side where fire 
and smoke have raged. You see the destruction that has 
been wanton here. Do you not?” 

“My good friend,” returned the knight, gently checking 
hiS impatience with his hand, “of course I do. I see every- 
thing you speak of, when you stand aside, and do not inter- 
pose yourself between the view and me. I am very sorry for 
you. If I had not had the pleasure to meet you here, I think 
I should have written to tell you so. But you don't bear it 
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as well as I had expected — excuse me— no, you don’t in- 
deed.” 

He pulled out his snuff-box, and addressing him with the 
superior air of a man who, by reason of his higher nature, 
has a right to read a moral lesson to another, continued: 

“For you are a philosopher, you know — one of that stem 
and rigid school who are far above the weaknesses of man* 
kind in general. You are removed, a long way, from the 
frailties of the crowd. You contemplate them from a height, 
and rail at them with a most impressive bitterness. I have 
heard you.” 

“ — And shall again,” said Mr. Haredale. 

“Thank you,” returned the other. “Shall we walk as we 
talk? The damp falls rather heavily. Well — as you please. 
But I grieve to say that I oan spare you only a very few mo- 
ments.” 

“I would,” said Mr. Haredale, “you had spared me none, 
I would, with all my soul, you had been in Paradise (if such 
a monstrous lie could be enacted), rather than here to-night.” 

“Nay,” returned the other — “really —you do yourself in- 
justice. You are a rough companion, but I would not go so 
far to avoid you.” 

“Listen to me,” said Mr. Haredale. “Listen to me.” 

“While you rail?” inquired Sir John. 

“While I deliver your infamy. You urged and stimu- 
lated to do your work a fit agent, but one who in his nature 
— in the very essence of his being— is a traitor, and who has 
been false to you (despite the sympathy you two should have 
together), as he has been to all others. With hints, and looks, 
and crafty words, which told again are nothing, you set on 
Gashford to this work— this work before us now. With these 
same hints, and looks, and crafty words, which told again are 
nothing, you urged him on to gratify the deadly hate he owes 
me — I have earned it, I thank Heaven — by the abduction and 
dishonor of my niece. You did. I see denial in your looks,” 
he cried, abruptly pointing in his face, and stepping back, 
“and denial is a he!” 
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He had his hand upon his sword; but the knight, with a 
contemptuous smile, replied to him as coldly as before. 

“You will take notice, sir — if you can discriminate suffi- 
ciently — that I have taken the trouble to deny nothing. Your 
discernment is hardly fine enough for the perusal of faces not 
of a kind as coarse as your speech ; nor has it ever been, that 
I remember; or, in one face that I could name, you would 
have read indifference, not to say disgust, somewhat sooner 
than you, did. I speak of a long time ago — but you under- 
stand me.” 

“Disguise it as you will, you mean denial. Denial ex- 
plicit or reserved, expressed or left to be inferred, is still a 
lie. . You say you don’t deny. Do you admit?” 

“You yourself,” returned Sir John, suffering the current 
of his speech to flow as smoothly as if it had been stemmed 
by no one word of interruption, “publicly proclaimed the 
character of the gentleman in question (I think it was in 
Westminster Hall) in terms which relieve me from the neces- 
sity of making any further allusion to him. You may have 
been warranted; you may not have been; I can’t say. As- 
suming the gentleman to be what you described, and to have 
made to you or any other person any statements that may 
have happened to suggest themselves to him, for the sake of 
his own security, or for the sake of money, or for his own 
amusement, or for any other consideration — I have nothing 
to say of him, except that his extremely degrading situation 
appears to me to be shared with his employers. You are so 
very plain yourself that you will excuse a little freedom in 
me, I am sure.” 

“Attend to me again, Sir John — but once,” cried Mr. 
Haredale. “In your every look, and word, and gesture, you 
tell me this was not your act. I tell you that it was, and 
that you tampered with the man I speak of, and with your 
wretched son (whom God forgive!) to do this deed. You 
talk of degradation and character. You told me once that 
you had purchased the absence of the poor idiot and his 
mother, when (as I have discovered since, and then suspected) 
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you had gone to tempt them, and had found them flown. To 
you I traced the insinuation that I alone reaped any harvest 
from- my brother’s death; and all the foul attacks and whis- 
pered calumnies that followed in its train. In every action 
of my life, from that first hope which you converted into grief 
and desolation, you have stood, like an adverse fate, between 
me and peace. In all, you have ever been the same cold- 
blooded, hollow, false, unworthy villain. For the second 
time, and for the last, I cast these charges in your teeth, 
and spurn you from me as I would a faithless dog!” 

With that, he raised his arm, and struck him on the 
breast so that he staggered. Sir John, the instant he recov- 
ered, drew his sword, threw away the scabbard and his hat, 
and running on his adversary, made a desperate lunge at his 
heart, which, but that his guard was quick and true, would 
have stretched him dead upon the grass. 

In the act of striking him the torrent of his opponent’s 
rage had reached a stop. He parried his rapid thrusts, with- 
out returning them, and called to him, with a frantic kind of 
terror in his face, to keep back. 

“Not to-night! not to night!” he cried. “In God’s name, 
not to-night!” 

Seeing that he lowered his weapon, and that he would not 
thrust in turn, Sir John lowered his. 

“Not to-night!” his adversary cried. “Be warned in 
time!” 

“You told me — it must have been in a sort of inspiration,” 
said Sir John, quite deliberately, though now he dropped his 
mask, and showed his hatred in his face— “that this was the 
last time. Be assured it is ! Did you believe our last meet- 
ing was forgotten ? Did you believe that your every word 
and look was not to be accounted for, and was not well re- 
membered? Do you believe that I have waited your time, or 
you mine? What kind of man is he who entered, with all 
his sickening cant of honesty and truth, into a bond with me 
to prevent a marriage he affected to dislike, and when I had 
redeemed my part to the spirit and the letter, skulked from 
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his, and brought the match about in his own time, to rid 
himwflf of a burden he had grown tired of, and cast a spuri- 
ous luster on his house?” 

“I have acted,” cried Mr. Haredale, “with honor and in 
good faith. I do so now. Do not force me to renew this 
duel to-night.” 

“You said my ‘wretched’ son, I think?” said Sir John 
with a smile. “Poor fooll The dupe of such a shallow 
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knave — trapped into marriage by such an uncle and by such 
a niece — he well deserves your pity. But he is no longer a 
son of mine; you are welcome to the prize your craft has 
made, sir.” 

“Once more,” cried his opponent, wildly stamping on the 
ground, “although you tear me from my better angel, I im- 
plore you not to come within the reach of my sword to-night. 
Oh! why were you here at all? Why have we met? To- 
morrow would have cast us far apart forever !” 

“That being the case,” returned Sir John without the 
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least emotion, “it is very fortunate we have met to-night. 
Haredale, I have always despised you, as you know, but I 
have given you credit for a species of brute courage. For 
the honor of my judgment, which I had thought a good one, 
I am sorry to find you a coward.” 

Not another word was spoken on either side. They crossed 
swords, though it was now quite dusk, and attacked each 
other fiercely. They were well matched, and each was 
thoroughly skilled in the management of his weapon. 

After a few seconds they grew hotter and more furious, 
and, pressing on each other, inflicted and received several 
slight wounds. It was directly after receiving one of these 
in his arm that Mr. Haredale, making a keener thrust as he 
felt the warm blood spurting out, plunged his sword through 
his opponent’s body to the hilt. 

Their eyes met, and were on each other as he drew it out. 
He put his arm about the dying man, who repulsed him feebly, 
and dropped upon the turf. Raising himself upon his hands, 
he gazed at him for an instant, with scorn and hatred in his 
look; but, seeming to remember, even then, that this expres- 
sion would distort his features after death, he tried to smile, 
and, faintly moving his right hand, as if to hide his bloody 
linen in his vest, fell back dead — the phantom of last night. 


CHAPTER THE LAST 

A PARTING glance at such of the actors in this little his- 
tory as it has not, in the course of its events, dismissed, will 
bring it to an end. 

Mr. Haredale fled that night. Before pursuit could be 
begun — indeed, before Sir John was traced or missed — he had 
left the kingdom. Repairing straight to a religious establish- 
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meat, known throughout Europe for the rigor and severity 
of its discipline, and for the merciless penitence it exacted 
from those who sought its shelter as a refuge from the world, 
he took the vows which thenceforth shut him out from nat- 
ure and his kind, and after a few remorseful years was buried 
in its gloomy cloisters. 

Two days elapsed before the body of Sir John was found. 
As soon as it was recognized and carried home, the faithful 
valet, true to his master’s creed, eloped with all the cash and 
movables he could lay his hands on, and started as a fin- 
ished gentleman upon his own account. In this career he met 
with great success, and would certainly have married an 
heiress in the end, but for an unlucky check which led to 
his premature decease. He sank under a contagious disor- 
der, very prevalent at that time, and vulgarly termed the 
jail fever. 

Lord George Gordon, remaining in his prison in the Tower 
until Monday, the fifth of February in the following year, 
was on that day solemnly tried at Westminster for High 
Treason. Of this crime he was, after a patient investigation, 
declared Not Guilty; upon the ground that there was no 
proof of his having called the multitude together with any 
traitorous or unlawful intentions. Yet so many people were 
there still to whom those riots taught no lesson of reproof or 
moderation that a public subscription was set on foot in Scot- 
land to defray the cost of his defense. 

For seven years afterward he remained, at the strong in- 
tercession of his friends, comparatively quiet; saving that he, 
every now and then, took occasion to display his zeal for the 
Protestant faith in some extravagant proceeding which was 
the delight of its enemies ; and saving, besides, that he was 
formally excommunicated by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
for refusing to appear as a witness in the Ecclesiastical Court 
when cited for that purpose. In the year 1788 he was stimu- 
lated by some new insanity to write and publish an injurious 
pamphlet, reflecting on the Queen of France in very violent 
terms. Being indicted for the libel, and (after various strange 
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demonstrations in court) found guilty, he fled into Holland in 
place of appearing to receive sentence; from whence, as the 
quiet burgomasters of Amsterdam had no relish for his com- 
pany, he was sent home again with all speed. Arriving in 
the month of July at Harwich, and going thence to Birming- 
ham, he made, in the latter place, in August, a public pro- 
fession of the Jewish religion; and figured there as a Jew 
until he was arrested, and brought back to London to receive 
the sentence he had evaded. By virtue of this sentence he 
was, in the month of December, cast into Newgate for five 
years and ten months, and required besides to pay a large 
fine, and to furnish heavy securities for his future good be- 
havior. 

After addressing, in the midsummer of the following year, 
an appeal to the commiseration of the National Assembly of 
France, which the English minister refused to sanction, he 
composed himself to undergo his full term of punishment; 
and suffering his beard to grow nearly to liis waist, and con- 
forming in all respects to the ceremonies of liis new religion, 
he applied himself to the study of history, and occasionally 
to the art of painting, in which, in his younger days, he had 
shown some skill. Deserted by his former friends, and treated 
in all respects like the worst criminal in the jail, he lingered 
on, quite cheerful and resigned, until the first of November, 
1793, when he died in his cell, being then only three-and- 
forty years of age. 

Many men with fewer sympathies for the distressed and 
needy, with less abilities and harder hearts, have made a 
shining figure and left a brilliant fame. He had his mourn- 
ers. The prisoners bemoaned his loss, and missed him ; for 
though his means were not large, his charity was great, and 
in bestowing alms among them he considered the necessities of 
all alike, and knew no distinction of sect or creed. There are 
wise men in the highways of the world who may learn 
something, even from this poor crazy lord who died in 
Newgate. 

To the last he was truly served by bluff John Grueby. 
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John was at his side before be bad been four*and-twenty 
hours in the Tower, and never left him until he died. He 
had one other constant attendant, in the person of a beautiful 
Jewish girl; who attached herself to him from feelings half 
religious, half romantic, but whose virtuous and disinterested 
character appears to have been beyond the censure even of 
the most censorious. 

Gashford deserted him, of course. He subsisted for a 
time upon his traffic in his master’s secrets ; and, this trade 
failing when the stock was quite exhausted, procured an ap- 
pointment in the honorable corps of spies and eavesdroppers 
employed by the government. As one of these wretched 
underlings, he did his drudgery, sometimes abroad, some- 
times at home, and long endured the various miseries of 
such a station. Ten or a dozen years ago — not more— a 
meager, wan old man, diseased and miserably poor, was 
found dead in his bed at an obscure inn in the Borough, 
where he was quite unknown. He had taken poison. There 
was no clew to his name ; but it was discovered, from certain 
entries in a pocketbook he carried, that he had been 
secretary to Lord George Gordon in the time of the famous 
riots. 

Many months after the re-establishment of peace and 
order, and even when it had ceased to be the town talk that 
every military officer, kept at free quarters by the City dur- 
ing the late alarms, had cost for his board and lodging four 
pounds four per day, and every private soldier two and two- 
pence halfpenny; many months after even this engrossing 
topic was forgotten, and the United Bulldogs were to a man 
all killed, imprisoned, or transported, Mr. Simon Tappertit, 
being removed from a hospital to prison, and thence to his 
place of trial, was discharged by proclamation, on two wooden 
legs. Shorn of his graceful limbs, and brought down from 
his high estate to circumstances of utter destitution and the 
deepest misery, he made shift to stump back to his old mas- 
ter, and beg for some relief. By the locksmith’s advice and 
aid, he was established in business as a shoeblack, and opened 
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shop under an archway near the Horse Guards. This being 
a central quarter, he quickly made a very large connection; 
and on levee days was sometimes known to have as many as 
twenty half -pay officers waiting their turn for polishing. In- 
deed, his trade increased to that extent, that in course of timf 
he entertained no less than two apprentices, besides takr 
for his wife the widow of an eminent bone and rag collec j 
formerly of Millbank- With this lady (who assisted ir 
business) he lived in great domestic happiness, only chec : 
by those little storms which serve to clear the atmospb 
wedlock, and brighten its horizon. In some of these 
of bad weather Mr. Tappertit would, in the assertion c 
prerogative, so far forget himself as to correct his lady 
a brush, or boot, or shoe; while she (but only in e~ 
cases) would retaliate by taking off his legs, and lea\ 
exposed to the derision of those urchins who delight 
chief. 

Miss Miggs, baffled in all her schemes, ma 
otherwise, and cast upon a thankless, und 
turned very sharp and sour ; and did at le^' 
and did so pinch and slap and twea 1 
the youth of Golden Lion Court, tha 
expelled that sanoVc&try, and desired 
of earth in preference. It chanced, at 
justices of the peace for Middlesex 
placard that they stood in need of a femak 
County Bridewell, and appointed a day and ho^_ _ w _ 
spection of candidates. Miss Miggs, attending at the time 
appointed, was instantly chosen and selected from one hun- 
dred and twenty-four competitors, and at once promoted to 
the office ; which she held until her decease, more than thirty 
years afterward, remaining single all that time. It was ob- 
served of this lady that while she was inflexible and grim to 
all her female flock, she was particularly so to those who 
could establish any claim to beauty ; and it was often re- 
marked, as a proof of her indomitable virtue and severe 
chastity, that to such as had been frail she showed no mercy; 
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always falling upon them on the slightest occasion, or on no 
occasion at all, with the fullest measure of her wrath. Among 
other useful inventions which she practiced upon this class of 
offenders, and bequeathed to posterity, was the art of inflict- 
'ng an exquisitely vicious poke or dig with the wards of a key 
the small of the back, near the spine. She likewise origi- 
ed a mode of treading by accident (in pattens) on such as 
Sxii&ll feet; also very remarkable for its ingenuity, and 
ously quite unknown. 

was not very long, you may be sure, before Joe Willet 
Jolly Yarden were made husband and wife, and with a 
lsome sum in bank (for the locksmith could afford to give 
'aughter a good dowry), reopened the Maypole. It was 
ry long, you may be sure, before a red-faced little boy 
m staggering about the Maypole passage, and kicking 
heels on the green before the door. It was not very 
mg by years, before there was a red-faced little 
md-faced little boy, and a whole troop of girls 
hat, go to Chigwell when you would, there 
m, either in the village street, or on the 
he farmyard — for it was a farm now, 
•e small J oes and small Dollys than 
. It was not a very long time before 
jued; but it was a very long time be- 
,e years older, or Dolly either, or the lock- 
nis wife either : for cheerfulness and content 
are great oeautifiers, and are famous preservers of youthful 
looks, depend upon it. 

It was a long time, too, before there was such a country inn 
as the Maypole in all England ; indeed, it is a great question 
whether there has even been such another to this hour, or ever 
will be. It was a long time, too — for never, as the proverb 
says, is a long day — before they forgot to have an interest in 
wounded soldiers at the Maypole; or before Joe omitted to 
refresh them, for the sake of his old campaign ; or before the 
sergeant left off looking in there now and then; or before they 
fatigued themselves, or each other, by talking on these occa- 
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sions of bottles and sieges, and hard weather and hard ser- 
vice, and a thousand things belonging to a soldier’s life. As 
to the great silver snuff-box which the Bang sent Joe with 
his own hand, because of his conduct in the riots, what guest 
ever went to the Maypole without putting finger and ihur’ 
into that box, and taking a great pinch, though he had ne' 
taken a pinch of snuff before, and almost sneezed himself 
convulsions even then? As to the purple-faced vintner, < 
is the man who lived in those times, and never saw f 
the Maypole; to all appearance as much at home in t* 
room as if he lived there? And as to the feastings and 
enings and revelings at Christmas, and celebrations ot 
days, wedding-days, and all manner of days, both at the 
pole and Golden Key— if they are not notorious, whr 
are? 

Mr. Willet the elder, having been by some extr* 
means possessed with the idea that Joe wanted to y 
and that it would be well for him, his fathp 
private life, and enable him to live in cor 
abode in a small cottage at Chigwell ; 
and enlarged the fireplace for him, V 
furthermore planted, in the little 
door, a fictitious Maypole ; so that 1 
rectly. To this his new habitation, \ 
and Solomon Daisy went regularly eve 
chimney corner they all four quaffed, and b 
and dozed, as they had done of old. It bex. ^ _ 

discovered, after a short time, that Mr. Willet still appeared 
to consider himself a landlord by profession, Joe provided him 
with a slate, upon which the old man regularly scored up vast 
accounts for meat, drink, and tobacco. As he grew older this 
passion increased upon him; and it became his delight to 
chalk against the name of each of his cronies a sum of enor- 
mous magnitude, and impossible to be paid; and such was his 
secret joy in these entries, that he would be perpetually seen 
going behind the door to look at them, and coming forth 
again, suffused with the liveliest satisfaction. 
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He never recovered the surprise the rioters had given him, 
and remained in the same mental condition down to the last 
moment of his life. It was like to have been brought to a 
speedy termination by the first sight of his first grandchild, 
mich appeared to fill him with the belief that some alarming 
^acle had happened to Joe. Being promptly blooded, how- 
, by a skillful surgeon, he rallied ; and although the doc- 
11 agreed, on his being attacked with symptoms of apo- 
six months afterward, that he ought to die, and took it 
'! that he did not, he remained alive — possibly on ac- 
jf his constitutional slowness — for nearly seven years 
,, when he was one morning found speechless in his bed. 
7 in this state, free from all tokens of uneasiness, for 
< week, when he was suddenly restored to conscious- 
hearing the nurse whisper in his son’s ear that he was 
“I’m a going, Joseph,” said Mr. Willet, turning 
' the instant, “to the Salwanners”— and imme- 
the ghost. 

' sum of money behind him ; even more than 
V ave been worth, although the neighbors, 
of mankind in calculating the wealth 
} ha vo saved, LdU estimated his prop- 
nbers. Joe inherited the whole; so 
of great consequence in those parts, 
dependent. 

^psed before Barnaby got the better of the 
biiocK. ue Jtiau sustained, or regained his old health and gay- 
ety. But he recovered by degrees ; and although he could 
never separate his condemnation and escape from the idea of 
a terrific dream, he became, in other respects, more rational. 
Dating from the time of his recovery, he had a better memory 
and greater steadiness of purpose; but a dark cloud over- 
hung his whole previous existence, and never cleared 
away. 

He was not the less happy for this ; for his love of freedom 
and interest in all that moved or grew, or had its being in the 
elements, remained to him unimpaired. He lived with his 
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mother on the Maypole farm, tending the poultry and the 
cattle, working in a garden of his own, and helping every- 
where. He was known to every bird and beast about the 
place, and had a name for every one. Never was there a 
lighter-hearted husbandman, a creature more popular wit* 
young and old, a blither or more happy soul than Barnab 
and though he was free to ramble where he would, 
never quitted Her, but was for evermore her stay 
comfort. 

It was remarkable that, although he had that dim 
of the past, he sought out Hugh's dog, and took bin 
his care; and that he never could be tempted into 
When the riots were many years old, and Ed warn 
wife came back to England with a family almost as n* 
as Dolly’s, and one day appeared at the Maypole 
knew them instantly, and wept and leaped for jc 
neither to visit them, nor on any other pretense, 
how full of promise and enjoyment, could he b 
set foot in the streets; nor did he ever conquer 
or look upon the town again. 

Grin soon recovered his looks, an ~ 
sleek ar^g^r. But was vrofjy^ 
had forgotten^the art of Polite Con 
had made a vow in those troubled 
period, the display of his accomplishme. 
certainty; but certain it is that for a w. 
indulged in any other sound than a grave, u^^rous uuu. 
At the expiration of that term, the morning being very bright 
and sunny, he was heard to address himself to the horses in 
the stable upon the subject of the Kettle, so often mentioned 
in these pages; and before the witness who overheard him 
could run into the house with the intelligence, and add to it, 
upon his solemn affirmation, the statement that he had heard 
him laugh, the bird himself advanced with fantastic steps to 
the very door of the bar, and there cried, “I'm a devil, I’m a 
devil, I'm a devil!’' with extraordinary rapture. 

Prom that period (although he was supposed to be much 
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affected by the death of Mr. Willet senior), he constantly 
practiced and improved himself in the vulgar tongue; and, as 
he was a mere infant for a raven when Barnaby was gray, 
he has very probably gone on talking to the present time. 
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PREFACE 


When the author commenced this Work, he proposed to 
himself three objects. 

First. To establish a periodical, which should enable him 
to present, under one general head, and not as separate and 
distinct publications, certain fictions which he had it in con- 
templation to write. 

Secondly. To produce these tales in weekly numbers; 
hoping that to shorten the intervals of communication be- 
tween himself and his readers would be to knit more closely 
the pleasant relations they had held for Forty Months. 

Thirdly. In the execution of this weekly task to have as 
much regard, as its exigencies would permit, to each story 
as a whole, and to the possibility of its publication, at some 
distant day, apart from the machinery in which it had its 
origin. 

The characters of Master Humphrey and his three friends, 
and the little fancy of the clock, were the result of these con- 
siderations. When he sought to interest his readers in those 
who talked, and read, and listened, he revived Mr. Pickwick 
and his humble friends, not with any intention of reopening 
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an exhausted and abandoned mine, but to connect them, in 
the thoughts of those whose favorites they had been, with 
the tranquil enjoyments of Master Humphrey. 

It was never the author’s intention to make the Members 
of Master Humphrey’s Clock active agents in the stories they 
are supposed to relate. Having brought himsef, in the com- 
mencement of his undertaking, to feel an interest in these 
quiet creatures, and to imagine them in their old chamber of 
meeting, eager listeners to all he had to tell, the author hoped 
— as authors will — to succeed in awakening some of his own 
emotions in the bosoms of his readers. Imagining Master 
Humphrey in his chimney corner, resuming night after night 
the narrative — say, of the Old Curiosity Shop — picturing to 
himself the various sensations of his hearers — thinking how 
Jack Redburn might incline to poor Kit, and perhaps lean 
too favorably even toward the lighter vices of Mr. Richard 
Swiveller — how the deaf gentleman would have his favorite, 
and Mr. Miles his — and how all these gentle spirits would 
trace some faint reflection of their past lives in the varying 
current of the tale — he has insensibly fallen into the belief 
that they are present to his readers as they are to him, and 
has forgotten that, like one whose vision is disordered, he 
may be conjuring up bright figures where there is nothing 
but empty space. 

The short papers which are to be found at the beginning 
of this volume were indispensable to the form of publication 
and the limited extent of each number, as no story of length- 
ened interest could be begun until “The Clock” was wound 
up and fairly going. 

The author would fain hope that there are not many who 
would disturb Master Humphrey and his friends in their 
seclusion; who would have them forego their present enjoy- 
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ments to exchange those confidences with each other, the ab- 
sence of which is the foundation of their mutual trust. For 
when their occupation is gone, when their tales are ended, 
and but their personal histories remain, the chimney-corner 
will be growing cold, and the clock will be about to stop for- 
ever. 

One other word in his own person, and he returns to the 
more grateful task of speaking for those imaginary people 
whose little world lies within these pages. 

It may be some consolation to the well-disposed ladies or 
gentlemen who, in the interval between the conclusion of his 
last work and the commencement of this, originated a report 
that he had gone raving mad, to know that it spread as 
rapidly as could be desired, and was made the subject of con- 
siderable dispute; not as regarded the fact, for that was as 
thoroughly established as the duel between Sir Peter Teazle 
and Charles Surface in the “ School for Scandal”; but with 
reference to the unfortunate lunatic’s place of confinement — - 
one party insisting positively on Bedlam, another inclining 
favorably toward St. Luke’s, and a third swearing strongly 
by the asylum at Han well ; while each backed its case by cir- 
cumstantial evidence of the same excellent nature as that 
brought to bear by Sir Benjamin Backbite on the pistol shot 
which struck against the little bronze bust of Shakespeare 
over the fireplace, grazed out of the window at a right angle, 
and wounded the postman, who was coming to the door with 
a double letter from Northamptonshire. 

It will be a great affliction to these ladies and gentlemen 
to learn — and he is so unwilling to give pain that he would 
not whisper the circumstance on any account, did he not feel 
in a manner bound to do so, in gratitude to those among his 
friends who were at the trouble of being angry with the ab- 
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their invention made the author's hameun- 
dually merry, and gave rise to an extraordinary number ol 
juris, of which we will only add, in the words of the good 
Vicar of Wakefield, “I cannot say whether we had more wit 
among us then usual; but I am sure we had more laughing." 



MASTER HUMPHREY’S 
CLOCK 


i 

MASTER HUMPHREY, FROM HIS CLOCK-SIDE IN THE 
CHIMNEY-CORNER 

The leader must not expect to know where I live. At 
present, it is true, my abode may be a question o£ little or no 
import to anybody. But i£ I should carry my readers with 
me, as I hope to do, and there should spring up, between 
them and me, feelings of homely affection and regard attach- 
ing something of interest to matters ever so slightly connected 
with my fortunes or my speculations, even my place of resi- 
dence might one day have a kind of charm for them. Bear- 
ing this possible contingency in mind, I wish them to under- 
stand in the outset that they must never expect to know it. 

I am not a churlish old man. Friendless I can never be, 
for all mankind are my kindred, and I am on ill terms with 
no one member of my great family. But for many years I 
have led a lonely, solitary life — what wound I sought to heal, 
what sorrow to forget, originally, matters not now; it is 
sufficient that retirement has become a habit with me, and 
that I am unwilling to break the spell which for so long a 
time has shed its quiet influence upon my home and heart. 

I live in a venerable suburb of London, in an old house, 
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which in bygone days was a famous resort for merry royster- 
ers and peerless ladies, long since departed. It is a silent, 
shady place, with a paved courtyard so full of eohoes that 
sometimes I am tempted to believe that faint responses to the 
noises of old times linger there yet, and that these ghosts of 
sound haunt my footsteps as I pace it up and down. I am 
the more confirmed in this belief, because, of late years, the 
echoes that attend my walks have been less loud and marked 
than they were wont to be; and it is pleasanter to imagine in 
them the rustling of silk brocade, and the light step of some 
lovely girl, than to recognize in their altered note the failing 
tread of an old man. 

Those who like to read of brilliant rooms and gorgeous 
furniture would derive but little pleasure from a minute de- 
scription of my simple dwelling. It is dear to me for the 
same reason that they would hold it in slight regard. Its 
worm-eaten doors, and low ceilings crossed by clumsy beams; 
its walls of wainscot, dark stairs, and gaping closets; its small 
chambers, communicating with each other by winding pas- 
sages or narrow steps ; its many nooks, scarce larger than its 
corner-cupboards ; its very dust and dullness, are all dear to 
me. The moth and spider are my constant tenants, for in 
my house the one basks in his long sleep, and the other plies 
his busy loom, secure and undisturbed. I have a pleasure in 
thinking, on a summer’s day, how many butterflies have 
sprung for the first time into light and sunshine from some 
dark corner of these old walls. 

When I first came to live here, which was many years 
ago, the neighbors were curious to know who I was, and 
whence I came, and why I lived so much alone. As time 
went on, and they still remained unsatisfied on these points, 
I became the center of a popular ferment, extending for half 
a mile round, and in one direction for a full mile. Various 
rumors were circulated to my prejudice. I was a spy, an 
infidel, a conjurer, a kidnapper of children, a refugee, a priest, 
a monster. Mothers caught up their infants and ran into 
their houses as I passed ; men eyed me spitefully, and mut- 
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tered threats and curses. I was the object o£ suspicion and 
distrust; ay, of downright hatred, too. 

But when in course of time they found I did no harm; 
but, on the contrary, inclined toward them despite their un- 
just usage, they began to relent. I found my footsteps no 
longer dogged, as they had often been before, and observed 
that the women and children no longer retreated, but would 
stand and gaze at me as I passed their doors. I took this for 
a good omen, and waited patiently for better times. By de- 
grees I began to make friends among these humble folks, and 
though they were yet shy of speaking, would give them 
“good-day,” and so pass on. In a little time, those whom I 
had thus accosted would make a point of coming to their 
doors and windows at the usual hour, and nod or curtsey to 
me; children, too, came timidly within my reach, and ran 
away quite scared when I patted their heads and bade them 
be good at school. These little people soon grew more famil- 
iar. From exchanging mere words of course with my older 
neighbors I gradually became their friend and adviser, the 
depositary of their cares and sorrows, and sometimes, it may 
be, the reliever, in my small way, of their distresses. And 
now I never walk abroad but pleasant recognitions and smil- 
ing faces wait on Master Humphrey. 

It was a whim of mine, perhaps as a whet to the curios- 
ity of my neighbors, and a kind of retaliation upon them for 
their suspicions — it was, I say, a whim of mine, when I first 
took up my abode in this place, to acknowledge no other 
name than Humphrey. With my detractors, I was Ugly 
Humphrey. When I began to convert them into friends, I 
was Mr. Humphrey, and Old Mr. Humphrey. At length 
I settled down into plain Master Humphrey, which was un- 
derstood to be the title most pleasant to my ear; and so com- 
pletely a matter of course has it become that sometimes when 
I am taking my morning walk in my little courtyard, I over- 
hear my barber— who has a profound respect for me, and 
would not, I am sure, abridge my honors for the world — hold- 
ing forth, on the other side of the wall, touching the state of 
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“Master Humphrey's” health, and communicating to some 
friend the substance of the conversation that he and Master 
Humphrey have had together in the course of the shaving 
which he has just concluded. 

That I may not make acquaintance with my readers under 
false pretenses, or give them cause to complain hereafter that 
I have withheld any matter which it was essential for them 
to have learned at first, I wish them to know — and I smile 
sorrowfully to think that the time has been when the confes- 
sion would have given me pain — that I am a misshapen, de- 
formed old man. 

I have never been made a misanthrope by this cause. I 
have never been stung by any insult, nor wounded by any 
jest upon my crooked figure. As a child I was melancholy 
and timid, but that was because the gentle consideration paid 
to my misfortune sunk deep into my spirit and made me sad, 
even in those early days. I was but a very young creature 
when my poor mother died, and yet I remember that often 
when I hung around her neck, and of tener still when I played 
about the room before her, she would catch me to her bosom, 
and, bursting into tears, soothe me with every term of fond- 
ness and affection. God knows I was a happy child at those 
times — happy to nestle in her breast — happy to weep when 
she did — happy in not knowing why. 

These occasions are so strongly impressed upon my mem- 
ory that they seem to have occupied whole years. I had 
numbered very, very few when they ceased forever, but be- 
fore then their meaning had been revealed to me. 

I do not know whether all children are iqabued with a 
quick perception of childish grace and beauty, and a strong 
love for it, but I was. I had no thought that I remember, 
either that I possessed it myself or that I lacked it, but I ad- 
mired it with an intensity that I cannot describe. A little 
knot of playmates — they must have been beautiful, for I see 
them now — were clustered one day round my mother's knee 
in eager admiration of some picture representing a group of 
Infant angels, which she held ill her hand. Whose the pict- 
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ure was, whether it was familiar to me or otherwise, or how 
all the children came to be there, I forget ; I have some dim 
thought it was my birthday, but the beginning of my recol- 
lection is that we were all together in the garden, and it was 
summer weather— I am sure of that, for one of the little girls 
had roses in her sash. There were many lovely angels in the 
picture, and I remember the fancy coming upon me to point 
out which of them represented each child there, and that, 
when I had gone through my companions, I stopped and 
hesitated, wondering which was most like me. I remember 
the children looking at each other, and my turning red and 
hot, and their crowding round to kiss me, saying that they 
loved me all the same ; and then, and when the old sorrow 
came into my dear mother’s mild and tender look, the truth 
broke upon me for the first time, and I knew, while watching 
my awkward and ungainly sports, how keenly she had felt 
for her poor crippled boy. 

I used frequently to dream of it afterward, and now my 
heart aches for that child as if I had never been he, when I 
think how often he awoke from some fairy change to his own 
old form, and sobbed himself to sleep again. 

Well, well — all these sorrows are past. My glancing at 
them may not be without its use, for it may help in some 
measure to explain why I have all my life been attached to 
the inanimate objects that people my chamber, and how I 
have come to look upon them rather in the light of old and 
constant friends, than as mere chairs and tables which a little 
money could replace at will. 

Chief and first among all these is my Clock — my old, 
cheerful, companionable Clock. How can I ever convey to 
others an idea of the comfort and consolation that this old 
clock has been for years to me? 

It is associated with my earliest recollections. It stood 
upon the staircase at home (I call it home still mechanically), 
nigh sixty years ago. I like it for that ; but it is not on that 
account, nor because it is a quaint old thing in a huge oaken 
case curiously and richly carved, that I prize it as I do, I 
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incline to it as if it were alive, and could understand and 
give me back the love I bear it. 

And what other thing that has not life could cheer me as 
it does? what other thing that has not life (I will not say how 
few things that have) could have proved the same patient, 
true, untiring friend? How often have I sat in the long win- 
ter evenings feeling such society in its cricket- voice, that rais- 
ing my eyes from my book and looking gratefully toward it, 
the face reddened by the glow of the shining fire has seemed 
to relax from its staid expression and to regard me kindly ! 
how often in the summer twilight, when my thoughts have 
wandered back to a melancholy past, have its regular whis- 
perings recalled them to the calm and peaceful present ! how 
often in the dead tranquillity of night has its bell broken the 
oppressive silence, and seemed to give me assurance that the 
old clock was still a faithful watcher at my chamber door ! 
My easy-chair, my desk, my ancient furniture, my very 
books, I can scarcely bring myself to love even these last like 
my old clock ! 

It stands in a snug comer, midway between the fireside 
and a low arched door leading to my bedroom. Its fame is 
diffused so extensively throughout the neighborhood that I 
have often the satisfaction of hearing the publican or the 
baker, and sometimes even the parish clerk, petitioning my 
housekeeper (of whom I shall have much to say by-and-by) 
to inform him the exact time by Master Humphrey’s clock. 
My barber, to whom I have referred, would sooner believe it 
than the sun. Nor are these its only distinctions. It has 
acquired, I am happy to say, another, inseparably connecting 
it not only with my enjoyments and reflections, but with 
those of other men ; as I shall now relate. 

I lived alone here for a long time without any friend or 
acquaintance. In the course of my wanderings by night and 
day, at all hours and seasons, in city streets and quiet coun- 
try parts, I came to be familiar with certain faces, and to 
take it to heart as quite a heavy disappointmet if they failed 
to present themselves each at its accustomed spot. But 
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these were the only friends I knew, and beyond them I 
had none. 

It happened, however, when I had gone on thus for a 
long time, that I formed an acquaintance with a deaf gentle- 
man, which ripened into intimacy and close companionship. 
To this hour I am ignorant of his name. It is his humor to 
conceal it, or he has a reason and purpose for so doing. In 
either case, I feel that he has a right to require a return of 
the trust he has reposed ; and as he has never sought to dis- 
cover my secret, I have never sought to penetrate his. There 
may have been something in this tacit confidence in each 
other flattering and pleasant to us both, and it may have im- 
parted in the beginning an additional zest, perhaps, to our 
friendship. Be this as it may, we have grown to be like 
brothers, and still I only know him as the deaf gentleman. 

I have said that retirement has become a habit with me. 
When I add that the deaf gentleman and I have two friends, 
I communicate nothing which is inconsistent with that declara- 
tion. I spend many hours of every day in solitude and study, 
have no friends or change of friends but these, only see them 
at stated periods, and am supposed to be of a retired spirit 
by the very nature and object of our association. 

We are men of secluded habits, with something of a cloud 
upon our early fortunes, whose enthusiasm, nevertheless, has 
not cooled with age, whose spirit of romance is not yet 
quenched, who are content to ramble through the world in 
a pleasant dream, rather than ever waken again to its, harsh 
realities. We are alchemists who would extract the essence 
of perpetual youth from dust and ashes, tempt coy Truth in 
many light and airy forms from the bottom of her well, and 
discover one crumb of comfort or one grain of good in the 
commonest and least-regarded matter that passes through oui 
crucible. Spirits of past times, creatures of imagination, and 
people of to-day, are alike the objects of our seeking, and, 
unlike the objects of search with most philosophers, we can 
insure their coming at our command. 

The deaf gentleman and I first began to beguile our days 
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with these fancies, and our nights in communicating them to 
each other. We are now four. But in my room there are 
bix old chairs* and we have decided that the two empty seats 
shall always he placed at our table when we meet, to remind 
us that we may yet increase our company by that number, if 
we should find two men to our mind. When one among us 
dies, his chair will always be set in its usual place, but never 
occupied again; and I have caused my will to be so drawn 
out that when we are all dead, the house shall be shut up, 
and the vacant chairs still left in their accustomed places. It 
is pleasant to think that even then our shades may, perhaps, 
assemble together as of yore we did, and join in ghostly con- 
verse. 

One night in every week, as the clock strikes ten, we 
meet. At the second stroke of two, I am alone. 

And now shall I tell how that my old servant, besides 
giving us note of time, and ticking cheerful encouragement 
of our proceedings, lends its name to our society, which for 
its punctuality and my love, is christened “Master Hum- 
phrey’s Clock?” Now shall I tell how that in the bottom of 
the old dark closet, where the steady pendulum throbs and 
beats with healthy action, though the pulse of him who made 
it stood still long ago, and never moved again, there are piles 
of dusty papers constantly placed there by our hands, that we 
may link our enjoyments with my old friend, and draw means 
to beguile time from the heart of time itself? Shall I, or can 
I, tell with what a secret pride I open this repository when we 
meet at night, and still find new store of pleasure in my dear 
old Clock? 

Friend and companion of my solitude ! mine is not a self- 
ish love; I would not keep your merits to myself, but disperse 
something of pleasant association with your image through 
the whole wide world ; I would have men couple with your 
name cheerful and healthy thoughts; I would have them be- 
lieve that you keep true and honest time ! and how would it 
gladden me to know that they recognized some hearty En- 
glish work in Master Humphrey’s Clock l 
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THE CLOCK CASE 

It is my intention constantly to address my readers from 
the chimney-corner, and I would fain hope that such accounts 
as I shall give them of our histories and proceedings, our 
quiet speculations or more busy adventures, will never be 
unwelcome. Lest, however, I should grow prolix in the out- 
set by lingering too long upon our little association, confound- 
ing the enthusiasm with which I regard this chief happiness 
of my life with that minor degree of interest which those to 
whom I address myself may be supposed to feel for it, I have 
deemed it expedient to break off as they have seen. 

But, still clinging to my old friend, and naturally desirous 
that all its merits should be known, I am tempted to open 
(somewhat irregularly and against our laws, I must admit) 
the clock-case. The first roll of paper on which I lay my 
hand is in the writing of the deaf gentleman. I shall have to 
speak of him in my next paper; and how can I better ap- 
proach that welcome task than by prefacing it with a pro- 
duction of his own pen, consigned to the safe keeping of my 
honest Clock by his own hand? 

The manuscript runs thus : 

INTRODUCTION TO THE GIANT CHRONICLES 

Once upon a time, that is to say, in this our time— the 
exact year, month, and day are of no matter — there dwelt in 
the city of London a substantial citizen, who united in his 
single person the dignities of wholesale fruiterer, alderman, 
common-councilman, and member of the worshipful Com- 
pany of Patten-makers; who had superadded to these extra- 
ordinary distinctions the important post and title of Sheriff, 
and who at length, and to crown all, stood next in rotation 
for the high and honorable office of Lord Mayor. 

He was a very substantial citizen indeed. His face wag 
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like the full moon in a fog, with two little holes punched out 
for his eyes, a very ripe pear stuck on for his nose, and a 
wide gash to serve for a mouth. The girth of his waistcoat 
was hung up and lettered in his tailor’s shop as an extraordi- 
nary curiosity. He breathed like a heavy snorer, and his 
voice in speaking came thickly forth, as if it were oppressed 
and stifled by feather beds. He trod the ground like an ele- 
phant, and ate and drank like— like nothing but an alderman, 
as he was. 

This worthy citizen had risen to his great eminence from 
small beginnings. He had once been a very lean, weazen 
little boy, never dreaming of carrying such a weight of flesh 
upon his bones or of money in his pockets, and glad enough 
to take his dinner at a baker’s door, and his tea at a pump. 
But he had long ago forgotten all this, as it was proper that 
a wholesale fruiterer, alderman, common-councilman, mem- 
ber of the worshipful Company of Patten-makers, past Sheriff, 
and, above all, a Lord Mayor that was to be, should ; and he 
never forgot it more completely in all his life than on the 
eight of November in the year of his election to the great 
golden civic chair, which was the day before his grand dinner 
at Guildhall. 

It happened that as he sat that evening all alone in his 
counting-house, looking over the bill of^fare for next day, 
and checking off the fat capons in fifties, and the turtle-soup 
by the hundred quarts, for his private amusement — it hap- 
pened that as he sat alone occupied in these pleasant calcula- 
tions, a strange man came in and asked him how he did, add- 
ing, “If I am half as much changed as you, sir, you have no 
recollection of me, I am sure.” 

The strange man was not over and above well dressed, 
and was very far from being fat or rich-looking in any sense 
of the word, yet he spoke with a kind of modest confidence, 
and assumed an easy gentlemanly sort of an air to which no- 
body but a rich man can lawfully presume. Besides this he 
interrupted the good citizen just as he had reckoned three 
hundred and seventy-two fat capons, and was carrying them 
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over to the next column; and as if that were not aggravation 
enough, the learned recorder for the city of London had only 
ten minutes previously gone out at that very same door, and 
had turned round and said, “ Good-night, my lord.” Yes, he 
had said “my lord”— he, a man of birth and education, of 
the Honorable Society of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law 
— ho who had an uncle in the House of Commons, and an 
aunt almost but not quite in the House of Lords (for she had 
married a feeble peer, and made him vote as she liked) — he, 
this man, this learned recorder, had said “my lord.” “I’ll 
not wait till to-morrow to give you your title, my Lord 
Mayor,” says he, with a bow and a smile; “you are Lord 
Mayor de facto, if not de jure. Good-night, my lord!” 

The Lord Mayor elect thought of this, and turning to the 
stranger, and sternly bidding him “go out of his private 
counting-house,” brought forward the three hundred and 
seventy-two fat capons, and went on with his account. 

“Do you remember,” said the other, stepping forward — 
“do you remember little Joe Toddyhigh?” 

The port wine fled for a moment from the fruiterer’s nose 
as he muttered, “Joe Toddyhigh! What about Joe Toddy- 
high?” 

“2 am Joe Toddyhigh,” cried the visitor. “Look at me, 
look hard at me — harder, harder. You know me now? You 
know little Joe again? What a happiness to us both, to meet 
the very night before your grandeur! Oh! give me your 
hand, Jack — both hands — both, for the sake of old times.” 

“You pinch me, sir. You’re a hurting of me,” said the 
Lord Mayor elect pettishly. * ‘ Don’t — suppose anybody should 
come — Mr. Toddyhigh, sir.” 

“Mr. Toddyhigh!” repeated the other ruefully. 

“Oh! don’t bother,” said the Lord Mayor elect, scratch- 
ing his head. “Dear me! Why, I thought you was dead. 
What a fellow you are!” 

Indeed, it was a pretty state of things, and worthy the 
tone of vexation and disappointment in which the Lord Mayor 
spoke. J oe Toddyhigh had been a poor boy with him at Hull, 
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and had oftentimes divided his last penny and parted his last 
crust to relieve his wants; for though Joe was a destitute 
child in those times, he was as faithful and affectionate in his 
friendship as ever man of might could be. They parted one 
day to seek their fortunes in different directions. Joe went 
to sea, and the now wealthy citizen begged his way to Lon- 
don. They separated with many tears, like foolish fellows as 
they were, and agreed to remain fast friends, and if they 
lived, soon to communicate again. 

When he was an errand-boy, and even in the early days 
of his apprenticeship, the citizen had many a time trudged to 
the Post Office to ask if there were any letter from poor little 
Joe, and had gone home again with tears in his eyes, when 
he found no news of his only friend. The world is a wide 
place, and it was a long time before the letter came; when it 
did, the writer was forgotten. It turned from white to yel- 
low from lying in the Post Office with nobody to claim it, 
and in course of time was torn up with five hundred others, 
and sold for waste paper. And now at last, and when it 
might least have been expected, here was this Joe Toddyhigh 
turning up and claiming acquaintance with a great public 
character, who on the morrow would be cracking jokes with 
the Prime Minister of England, and who had only, at any 
time during the next twelve months, to say the word, and he 
could shut up Temple Bar, and make it no thoroughfare for 
the king himself ! 

“I am sure I don’t know what to say, Mr. Toddyhigh,” 
said the Lord Mayor elect; “I really don’t. It’s very in- 
convenient. I’d sooner have given twenty pound — it’s very 
inconvenient, really.” 

A thought had come into his mind that perhaps his old 
friend might say something passionate which would give him 
an excuse for being angry himself. No such thing. Joe 
looked at him steadily, but very mildly, and did not open 
his lips. 

“Of course I shall pay you what I owe you,” said the 
Lord Mayor elect, fidgeting in his chair. “You lent me — I 
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think it was a shilling or some small coin — when we parted 
company, and that of course I shall pay with good interest. 
I can pay my way with any man, and always have done. If 
you look into the Mansion House the day after to-morrow — 
some time after dusk— and ask for my private clerk, you’ll 
find he has a draft for you. I haven’t got time to say any- 
thing more just now, unless” — he hesitated, for, coupled with 
a strong desire to glitter for once in all his glory in the eyes 
of his former companion, was a distrust of his appearance, 
which might be more shabby than he could tell by that feeble 
light — “unless you’d like to come to the dinner to-morrow. I 
don’t mind you having this ticket, if you like to take it. A 
great many people would give their ears for it, I can tell you.” 

His old friend took the card without speaking a word, and 
instantly departed. His sunburned face and gray hair were 
present to the citizen’s mind for a moment; but by the time 
he reached three hundred and eighty-one fat capons, he had 
quite forgotten him. 

Joe Toddy high had never been in the capital of Europe 
before, and he wandered up and down the streets that night, 
amazed at the number of churches and other public buildings, 
the splendor of the shops, the riches that were heaped up on 
every side, the glare of light in which they were displayed, and 
the concourse of poople who hurried to and fro, indifferent, 
apparently, to all the wonders that surrounded them. But 
in all the long streets and broad squares there were none but 
strangers; it was quite a relief to turn down a by way and 
hear his own footsteps on the pavement. He went home to 
his inn, thought that London was a dreary, desolate place, 
and felt disposed to doubt the existence of one true hearted 
man in the whole worshipful Company of Patten-makers. 
Finally, he went to bed, and dreamed that he and the Lord 
Mayor elect were boys again. 

He went next day to the dinner; and when, in a burst of 
light and music, and in the midst of splendid decorations and 
surrounded by brilliant company, his former friend appeared 
at the head of the Hall, and was hailed with shouts and 
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cheering, he cheered and shouted with the best, and for the 
moment could have cried. The next moment he cursed his 
weakness in behalf of a man so changed and selfish, and quite 
hated a jolly-looking old gentleman opposite for declaring 
himself in the pride of his heart a Patten-maker. 

As the banquet proceeded, he took more and more to heart 
the rich citizen’s unkindness ; and that, not from any envy, 
but because he felt that a man of his state and fortune could 
all the better afford to recognize an old friend, even if he were 
poor and obscure. The more he thought of this, the more 
lonely and sad he felt. When the company dispersed and ad- 
journed to the ballroom, he paced the hall and passages alone, 
ruminating in a very melancholy condition upon the disap- 
pointment he had experienced. 

It chanced, while he was lounging about in this moody 
state, that he stumbled upon a flight of stairs, dark, steep, 
and narrow, which he ascended without any thought about 
the matter, and so came into a little music-gallery, empty and 
deserted. Prom this elevated post, which commanded the 
whole hall, he amused himself in looking down upon the at- 
tendants who were clearing away the fragments of the feast 
very lazily, and drinking out of all the bottles and glasses 
with most commendable perseverance. 

His attention gradually relaxed, and he fell fast asleep. 

When he awoke, he thought there must be something the 
matter with his eyes; but, rubbing them a little, he soon 
found that the moonlight was really streaming through the 
east window, that the lamps were all extinguished, and that 
he was alone. He listened, but no distant murmur in the 
echoing passages, not even the shutting of a door, broke the 
deep silence; he groped his way down the stairs, and found 
that the door at the bottom was locked on the other side. He 
began now to comprehend that he must have slept a long time, 
that he had been overlooked, and was shut up there for the 
night. 

His first sensation, perhaps, was not altogether a comfort- 
able one, for it was a dark, chilly, earthy-smelling place, and 
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something too large for a man so situated to feel at home in. 
However, when the momentary consternation of his surprise 
was over, he made light of the accident, and resolved to feel 
his way up the stairs again, and make himself as comfortable 
as he could in the gallery until morning. As he turned to 
execute this purpose, he heard the clocks strike three. 

Any such invasion of a dead stillness as the striking of 
distant clocks, causes it to appear the more intense and in- 
supportable when the sound has ceased. He listened with 
strained attention in the hope that some clock, lagging behind 
its fellows,* had yet to strike — looking all the time into the 
profound darkness before him, until it seemed to weave itself 
into a black tissue, patterned with a hundred reflections of his 
own eyes. But the bells had all pealed out their warning for 
that once, and the gust of wind that moaned through the 
place seemed cold and heavy with their iron breath. 

The time and circumstances were favorable to reflection. 
He tried to keep his thoughts to the current, unpleasant 
though it was, in which they had moved all day, and to 
think with what a romantic feeling he had looked forward to 
shaking his old friend by the hand before he died, and what 
a wide and cruel difference there was between the meeting 
they had had, and that which he had so often and so long 
anticipated. Still, he was disordered by waking to such sud- 
den loneliness, and could not prevent his mind from running 
upon odd tales of people of undoubted courage, who, being 
shut up by night in vaults or churches, or other dismal places, 
had scaled great heights to get out, and fled from silence as 
they had never done from danger. This brought to his mind 
the moonlight through the window, and bethinking himself 
of it, he groped his way back up the crooked stairs — but 
very stealthily, as though he were fearful of being over- 
heard. 

He was very much astonished, when he approached the 
gallery again, to see a light in the building; still more so, on 
advancing hastily and looking round, to observe no visible 
source from which it could proceed. But how much greater 
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yet was his astonishment at the spectacle which this light 
revealed ! 

The statues of the two giants, Gog and Magog, each 
above fourteen feet in height, those which succeeded to still 
older and more barbarous figures after the Great Fire of Lon- 
don, and which stand in the Guildhall to this day, were en- 
dowed with life and motion. These guardian genii of the 
City had quitted their pedestals, and reclined in easy atti- 
tudes in the great stained-glass window. Between them was 
an ancient cask, which seemed to be full of wine; for the 
younger Giant, clapping his huge hand upon it, and throw- 
ing up his mighty leg, burst into an exulting laugh, which 
reverberated through the hall like thunder. 

Joe Toddy high instinctively stooped down, and, more 
dead than alive, felt his hair stand on end, his knees knock 
together, and a cold damp break out upon his forehead. But 
even at that minute curiosity prevailed over every other feel- 
ing, and somewhat reassured by the good-humor of the Giants 
and their apparent unconsciousness of his presence, he 
crouched in a corner of the gallery, in as small a space as he 
could, and peeping between the rails, observed them closely. 

It was then that the elder Giant, who had a flowing gray 
beard, raised his thoughtful eyes to his companion’s face, and 
in a grave and solemn voice addressed him thus : 

FIRST NIGHT OF THE GIANT CHRONICLES 

Turning toward his companion, the elder Giant uttered 
these words in a grave, majestic tone: 

“Magog, does boisterous mirth beseem the Giant Warder 
of this ancient city? Is this becoming demeanor for a watch- 
ful spirit over whose bodiless head so many years have rolled, 
so many changes swept like empty air — in whose impalpable 
nostrils the scent of blood and crime, pestilence, cruelty, and 
horror, has been familiar as breath to mortals — in whose sight 
Time has gathered in the harvest of centuries, and garnered 
so many crops of human pride, affections, hopes, and sorrows? 
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Bethink you of our compact. The night wanes; feasting, 
revelry, and music have encroached upon our usual hours of 
solitude, and morning will be here apace. Ere we are stricken 
mute again, bethink you of our compact.” 

Pronouncing these latter words with more of impatience 
than quite accorded with his apparent age and gravity, the 
Giant raised a long pole (which he still bears in his hand), 
and tapped his brother Giant rather smartly on the head; in- 
deed, the blow was so smartly administered, that the latter 
quickly withdrew his lips from the cask, to which they had 
been applied, and, catching up his shield and halbert, as- 
sumed an attitude of defense. His irritation was but moment- 
ary, for he laid these weapons aside as hastily as he had as- 
sumed them, and said as he did so : 

4 ‘You know, Gog, old friend, that when we animate these 
shapes which the Londoners of old assigned (and not unworth- 
ily) to the guardian genii of their city, we are susceptible of 
some of the sensations which belong to humankind. Thus 
when I taste wine, I feel blows; when I relish the one, I dis- 
relish the other. Therefore, Gog, the more especially as your 
arm is none of the lightest, keep your good staff by your side, 
else we may chance to differ. Peace be between us!” 

“Amen!” said the other, leaning his staff in the window- 
corner. “Why did you laugh just now?” 

“To think,” replied the Giant Magog, laying his hand 
upon the cask, “of him who owned this wine, and kept it in 
a cellar hoarded from the light of day, for thirty years — ‘till 
it should be fit to drink/ quoth he. He was twoscore and ten 
years old when he buried it beneath his house, and yet never 
thought that he might be scarcely ‘fit to drink’ when the 
wine became so. I wonder it never occurred to him to make 
himself unfit to be eaten. There is very little of him left by 
this time.” 

“The night is waning,” said Gog mournfully. 

“I know it,” replied his companion, “and I see you are 
impatient. But look. Through the eastern window — placed 
opposite to us, that the first beams of the rising sun may every 
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morning gild our giant faces — the moon-rays fall upon the 
pavement in a stream of light that to my fancy sinks through 
the cold stone and gushes into the old crypt below. The 
night is scarcely past its noon, and our great charge is sleep- 
ing heavily.” 

They ceased to speak, and looked upward at the moon. 
The sight of their large, black, rolling eyes filled Joe Toddy- 
high with such horror that he could scarcely draw his breath. 
Still they took no note of him, and appeared to believe them- 
selves quite alone. 

“Our compact, ” said Magog after a pause, “is, if I under- 
stand it, that, instead of watching here in silence through the 
dreary nights, we entertain each other with stories of our past 
experience; with tales of the past, the present, and the future; 
with legends of London and her sturdy citizens from the old 
simple times. That every night at midnight, when St. 
Paul’s bell tolls out one, and we may move and speak, we 
thus discourse, nor leave such themes till the first gray gleam 
of day shall strike us dumb. Is that our bargain, brother?” 

“Yes,” said the Giant Gog, “that is the league between 
us who guard this city, by day in spirit, and by night in body 
also; and never on ancient holidays have its conduits run 
wine more merrily than we will pour our legendary lore. 
We are old chroniclers from this time hence. The crumbled 
walls encircle us once more, the postern-gates are closed, the 
drawbridge is up, and pent in its narrow den beneath, the 
water foams and struggles with the sunken starlings. Jerk- 
ins and quarter-staves are in the streets again, the nightly 
watch is set, the rebel, sad and lonely in his Tower dungeon, 
tries to sleep, and weeps for home and children. Aloft upon 
the gates and walls are noble heads glaring fiercely down 
upon the dreaming city, and vexing the hungry dogs that 
scent them in the air, and tear the ground beneath with dis- 
mal howlings. The ax,' the block, the rack, in their dark 
chambers give signs of recent use. The Thames, floating 
past long lines of cheerful windows whence come a burst of 
music and a stream of light, bears sullenly to the Palace wall 
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the last red stain brought on the tide from Traitor’s Gate. 
But your pardon, brother. The night wears, and I am talk 
ing idly.” 

The other Giant appeared to be entirely of this opinion, 
for during the foregoing rhapsody of his fellow-sentinel he 
had been scratching his head with an air of comical uneasi- 
ness, or rather with an air that would have been very comi- 
cal if he had been a dwarf or an ordinary-sized man. He 
winked too, and though it could not be doubted for a mo- 
ment that he winked to himself, still he certainly cocked his 
enormous eye toward the gallery where the listener was con- 
cealed. Nor was this all, for he gaped ; and when he gaped, 
Joe was horribly reminded of the popular prejudice on the 
subject of giants, and of their fabled power of smelling out 
Englishmen, however closely concealed. 

His alarm was such that he nearly swooned, and it was 
some little time before his power of sight or hearing was re- 
stored. When he recovered he found that the elder Giant was 
pressing the younger to commence the Chronicles, and that the 
latter was endeavoring to excuse himself, on the ground that 
the night was far spent, and it would be better to wait until 
the next. Well assured by this that he was certainly about 
to begin directly, the listener collected his faculties by a great 
effort, and distinctly heard Magog express himself to the fol- 
lowing effect: 

In the sixteenth century, and in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth of glorious memory (albeit her golden days are sadly 
rusted with blood), there lived in the city of London a bold 
young ’prentice who loved his master’s daughter. There 
were no doubt within the walls a great many ’prentices in 
this condition, but I speak of only one, and his name was 
Hugh Graham. 

This Hugh was apprenticed to an honest Bowyer who 
dwelt in the ward of Cheype, and was rumored to possess 
great wealth. Rumor was quite as infallible in those days 
as at the present time, but it happened then as now to be 
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sometimes right by accident. It stumbled upon the truth 
when it gave the old Bowyer a mint o£ money. His trade 
had been a profitable one in the time of King Henry the 
Eighth, who encouraged English archery to the utmost, and 
he had been prudent and discreet. Thus it came to pass that 
Mistress Alice, his only daughter, was the richest heiress in 
all bis wealthy ward. Young Hugh had often maintained 
with staff and cudgel that she was the handsomest. To do 
him justice, I believe she was. 

If he could have gained the heart of pretty Mistress Alice 
by knocking this conviction into stubborn people’s heads, 
Hugh would have had no cause to fear. But though the 
Bowyer’s daughter smiled in secret to hear of his doughty 
deeds for her sake, and though her little waiting- woman re- 
ported all her smiles (and many more) to Hugh, and though 
he was at a vast expense in kisses and small coin to recom- 
pense her fidelity, he made no progress in his love. He durst 
not whisper it to Mistress Alice save on sure encouragement, 
and that she never gave him. A glance of her dark eye as 
she sat at the door on a summer’s evening after prayer-time, 
while he and the neighboring ’prentices exercised themselves 
in the street with blunted sword and buckler, would fire 
Hugh’s blood so that none could stand before him; but then 
she glanced at others quite as kindly as on him, and where 
was the use of cracking crowns if Mistress Alice smiled upon 
the cracked as well as on the cracker? 

Still Hugh went on and loved her more and more. He 
thought of her all day, and dreamed of her all night long. 
He treasured up her every word and gesture, and had a pal- 
pitation of the heart whenever he heard her footstep on the 
stairs or her voice in an adjoining room. To him, the old 
Bowyer’s house was haunted by an angel; there was en- 
chantment in the air and space in which she moved. It 
would have been no miracle to Hugh if fiowers had sprung 
from the rush-strewn floors beneath the tread of lovely Mis- 
tress Alice. 

Never did ’prentice long to distinguish himself in the eyes 
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of his lady-love so ardently as Hugh. Sometimes he pict- 
ured to himself the house taking fire by night, and he, when 
all drew back in fear, rushing through flame and smoke, and 
bearing her from the ruins in his arms. At other times he 
thought of a rising of fierce rebels, an attack upon the City, 
a strong assault upon the Bowyer’s house in particular, and 
he falling on the threshold pierced with numberless wounds 
in defense of Mistress Alice. If he could only enact some 
prodigy of valor, do some wonderful deed, and let her know 
that she had inspired it, he thought he could die contented. 

Sometimes the Bowyer and his daughter would go out to 
supper with a worthy citizen at the fashionable hour of six 
o’clock, and on such occasions Hugh, wearing his blue ’pren- 
tice cloak as gallantly as ’prentice might, would attend with 
a lantern and his trusty club to escort them home. These 
were the brightest moments of his life. To hold the light 
while Mistress Alice picked her steps, to touch her hand as 
he helped her over broken ways, to have her leaning on his 
arm — it sometimes even came to that — this was happiness 
indeed! 

When the nights were fair Hugh followed in the rear, his 
eyes riveted on the graceful figure of the Bowyer’s daughter 
as she and the old man moved on before him. So they 
threaded the narrow, winding streets of the City, now pass- 
ing beneath the overhanging gables of old wooden houses 
whence creaking signs projected into the street, and now 
emerging from some dark and frowning gateway into the 
clear moonlight. At such times, or when the shouts of strag- 
gling brawlers met her ear, the Bowyer’s daughter would 
look timidly back at Hugh, beseeching him to draw nearer; 
and then how he grasped his club and longed to do battle 
with a dozen rufflers, for the love of Mistress Alice ! 

The old Bowyer was in the habit of lending money on in- 
terest to the gallants of the Court, and thus it happened that 
many a richly-dressed gentleman dismounted at his door. 
More waving plumes and gallant steeds, indeed, were seen 
at the Bowyer’s house, and more embroidered silks and vel- 
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vets sparkled in his dark shop and darker private closet than 
at any merchant’s in the City. In those times no less than 
in the present it would seem that the richest-looking cavaliers 
often wanted money the most. 

Of these glittering clients there was one who always came 
alone. He was always nobly mounted, and, having no at- 
tendant, gave his horse in charge to Hugh while he and the 
Bowyer were closeted within. Once as he sprung into the 
saddle Mistress Alice was seated at an upper window, and 
before she could withdrew he had doffed his jeweled cap and 
kissed his hand. Hugh watched him caracoling down the 
street, and burned with indignation. But how much deeper 
was the glow that reddened in his oheeks, when, raising his 
eyes to the casement, he saw that Alice watched the stranger, 
too! 

He came again and often, each time arrayed more gayly 
than before, and still the little casement showed him Mis- 
tress Alice. At length, one heavy day, she fled from home. 
It had cost her a hard struggle, for all her old father’s gifts 
were strewn about her chamber as if she had parted from 
them one by one, and knew that the time must come when 
these tokens of his love would wring her heart — yet she was 
gone. 

She left a letter commending her poor father to the care 
of Hugh, and wishing he might be happier than ever he could 
have been with her, for he deserved the love of a better and 
a purer heart than she had to bestow. The old man’s for- 
giveness (she said) she had no power to ask, but she prayed 
God to bless him— -and so ended with a blot upon the paper 
where her tears had fallen. 

At first the old man’s wrath was kindled, and he carried 
his wrong to the Queen’s throne itself; but there was no 
redress he learned at Court, for his daughter had been con- 
veyed abroad. This afterward appeared to be the truth, as 
there came from France, after an interval of several years, a 
letter in her hand. It was written in trembling characters, 
and almost illegible. Little could be made out save that she 
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often thought of home and her old dear pleasant room — and 
that she had dreamed her father was dead and had not blessed 
her — and that her heart was breaking. 

The poor old Bowyer lingered on, never suffering Hugh 
to quit his sight, for he knew now that he had loved his 
daughter, and that was the only link that bound him to earth. 
It broke at length, and he died, bequeathing his old ’prentice 
his trade and all his wealth, and solemnly charging him with 
his last breath to revenge his child if ever he who had worked 
her misery crossed his path in life again. 

From the time of Alice’s flight, the tilting-ground, the 
fields, the fencing-school, the summer-evening sports, knew 
Hugh no more. His spirit was dead within him. He rose to 
great eminence and repute among the citizens, hut was sel- 
dom seen to smile, and never mingled in their revelries or re- 
joicings. Brave, humane, and generous, he was beloved by 
all. He was pitied too by those who knew his story, and these 
were so many that when he walked along the streets alone at 
dusk, even the rude, common people doffed their caps and 
mingled a rough air of sympathy with their respect. 

One night in May— it was her birthnight, and twenty 
years since she had left her home — Hugh Graham sat in the 
room she had hallowed in his boyish days. He was now a 
gray-haired man, though still in the prime of life. Old 
thoughts had borne him company for many hours, and the 
chamber had gradually grown quite dark, when he was roused 
by a low knocking at the outer door. 

He hastened down, and, opening it, saw by the light of a 
lamp which he had seized upon the way, a female figure 
crouching in the portal. It hurried swiftly past him, and 
glided up the stairs. He looked for pursuers. There were 
none in sight. No, not one. 

He was inclined to think it a vision of his own brain, 
when suddenly a vague suspicion of the truth flashed upon 
his mind. He barred the door and hastened wildly back. 
Yes, there she was — there, in the chamber he had quitted — 
there in her old innocent happy home, so changed that none 
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but he could trace one gleam of what she had been— there 
upon her knees — with her hands clasped in agony and shame 
before her burning face. 

“My God, my God!” she cried, “now strike me dead! 
Though I have brought death and shame and sorrow on this 
roof, oh, let me die at home in mercy!” 

There was no tear upon her face then, but she trembled 
and glanced round the chamber. Everything was in its old 
place. Her bed looked as if she had risen from it but that 
morning. The sight of these familiar objects, markin g the 
dear remembrance in which she had been held, and the blight 
she had brought upon herself, was more than the woman’s 
better nature that had carried her there could bear. She 
wept and fell upon the ground. 

A rumor was spread about, in a few days’ time, that tho 
Bowyer’s cruel daughter had come home, and that Master 
Graham had given her lodging in his house. It was rumored 
too that he had resigned her fortune, in order that she might 
bestow it in acts of charity, and that he had vowed to guard 
her in her solitude, but that they were never to see each other 
more. These rumors greatly incensed all virtuous wives and 
daughters in the ward, especially when they appeared to re- 
ceive some corroboration from the circumstance of Master 
Graham taking up his abode in another tenement hard by. 
The estimation in which he was held, however, forbade any 
questioning on the subject ; and as the Bowyer’s house was 
close shut up, and nobody came forth when public showB and 
festivities were in progress, or to flaunt in the public walks, 
or to buy new fashions at the mercers’ booths, all the well- 
conducted females agreed among themselves that there could 
be no woman there. 

These reports had scarcely died away when the wonder of 
every good citizen, male and female, was utterly absorbed 
and swallowed up by a Royal Proclamation, in which her 
Majesty, strongly censuring the practice of wearing long 
Spanish rapiers of preposterous length (as being a bullying 
and swaggering custom, tending to bloodshed and public dis- 
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order) commanded that on a particular day therein named, 
certain grave citizens should repair to the City gates, and 
there, in public, break all rapiers worn or carried by persons 
claiming admission, that exceeded, though it were only by a 
quarter of an inch, three standard feet in length. 

Royal Proclamations usually take their course, let the 
public wonder never so much. On the appointed day two 
citizens of high repute took up their stations at each of the 
gates, attended by a party of the City guard, the main body 
to enforce the Queen’s will, and take custody of all such 
rebels (if any) as might have the temerity to dispute it; and 
a few to bear the standard measures and instruments for re- 
ducing all unlawful sword-blades to the prescribed dimen- 
sions. In pursuance of these arrangements, Master Graham 
and another were posted at Lud Gate, on the hill before St. 
Paul’s. 

A pretty numerous company were gathered together at 
this spot; for, besides the officers in attendance to enforce 
the proclamation, there was a motley crowd of lookers-on of 
various degrees, who raised from time to time such shouts 
and cries as the circumstances called forth. A spruce young 
courtier was the first who approached, he unsheathed a 
weapon of burnished steel that shone and glistened in the 
sun, and handed it with the newest air to the officer, who, 
finding it exactly three feet long, returned it with a bow. 
Thereupon the gallant raised his hat, and crying, “God save 
the Queen!” passed on amid the plaudits of the mob. Then 
came another — a better courtier still — who wore a blade but 
two feet long, whereat the people laughed, much to the dis- 
paragement of his honor’s dignity. Then came a third, a 
sturdy old officer of the army, girded with a rapier at least 
a foot and a half beyond her Majesty’s pleasure; at him they 
raised a great shout, and most of the spectators (but especially 
those who were armorers or cutlers) laughed very heartily at 
the breakage which would ensue. But they were disappointed, 
for the old campaigner, coolly unbuckling his sword and bid- 
ding his servant carry it home again, passed through un- 
Vol. XXVI — *13 
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armed, to the great indignation of all the beholders. They 
relieved themselves in some degree by hooting a tall, bluster- 
ing fellow with a prodigious weapon, who stopped short on 
coming in sight of the preparations, and after a little con- 
sideration turned back again. But all this time no rapier had 
been broken, although it was high noon, and all cavaliers of 
any quality or appearance were taking their way toward St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. 

During these proceedings Master Graham had stood 
apart, strictly confining himself to the duty imposed upon 
him, and taking little heed of anything beyond. He stepped 
forward now as a richly-dressed gentleman on foot, followed 
by a single attendant, was seen advancing up the hill. 

As this person drew nearer, the crowd stopped their clamor, 
and bent forward with eager looks. Master Graham stand- 
ing alone in the gateway, and the stranger coming slowly to- 
ward him, they seemed, as it were, set face to face. The 
nobleman (for he looked one) had a haughty and disdainful 
air, which bespoke the slight estimation in which he held the 
citizen. The citizen, on the other hand, preserved the reso- 
lute bearing of one who was not to be frowned down or 
daunted, and who cared very little for any nobility but that 
of worth and manhood. It was perhaps some consciousness, 
on the part of each, of these feelings in the other, that infused 
a more stern expression into their regards as they came closer 
together. 

44 Your rapier, worthy sir!” 

At the instant that he pronounced these words Graham 
started, and falling back some paces, laid his hand upon the 
dagger in his belt. 

44 You are the man whose horse I used to hold before the 
Bowyer’s door I You are that man ! Speak !” 

4 4 Out, you ’prentice hound!” said the other. 

44 You are he! I know you well now!” cried Graham. 
44 Let no man step between us two, or I shall be his mur- 
derer.” With that he drew his dagger and rushed in upon 
Mm. 
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The stranger had drawn his weapon from the scabbard 
ready for the scrutiny, before a word was spoken. He made 
a thrust at his assailant, but the dagger which Graham 
clutched in his left hand being the dirk in use at that time for 
parrying such blows, promptly turned the point aside. They 
closed. The dagger fell rattling on the ground, and Graham, 
wresting his adversary’s sword from his grasp, plunged it 
through his heart. As he drew it out it snapped in two, leav- 
ing a fragment in the dead man’s body. 

All this passed so swiftly that the bystanders looked on 
without an effort to interfere; but the man was no sooner 
down than an uproar broke forth which rent the air. The 
attendant, rushing through the gate, proclaimed that his 
master, a nobleman, had been set upon and slain by a citi- 
zen; the word quickly spread from mouth to mouth; 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and every book-shop, ordinary, and 
smoking-house in the churchyard poured out its stream of 
cavaliers and their followers, who, mingling together in a 
dense, tumultuous body, struggled, sword in hand, toward 
the spot. 

With equal impetuosity, and stimulating each other by 
loud cries and shouts, the citizens and common people took 
up the quarrel on their side, and encircling Master Graham 
a hundred deep, forced him from the gate. In vain he waved 
the broken sword above his head, crying that he would die 
on London’s threshold for their sacred homes. They bore 
him on, and ever keeping him in the midst, so that no man 
could attack him, fought their way into the City. 

The clash of swords and roar of voices, the dust and heat 
and pressure, the trampling under foot of men, the distracted 
looks and shrieks of women at the windows above as they 
recognized their relatives or lovers in the crowd, the rapid 
tolling of alarm-bells, the furious rage and passion of the 
scene, were fearful. Those who, being on the outskirts of 
each crowd, could use their weapons with effect, fought des- 
perately, while those behind, maddened with baffled rage, 
struck at each other over the heads of those before them, and 
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crushed their own fellows. Wherever the broken sword was 
seen above the people’s heads, toward that spot the cavaliers 
made a new rush. Every one of these charges was marked 
by sudden gaps in the throng where men were trodden down, 
but as fast as they were made, the tide swept over them, and 
still the multitude pressed on again, a confused mass of 
swords, clubs, staves, broken plumes, fragments of rich 
cloaks and doublets, and angry, bleeding faces, all mixed 
up together in inextricable disorder. 

The design of the people was to force Master Graham to 
take refuge in his dwelling, and to defend it until the author- 
ities could interfere, or they could gain time for parley. But 
either from ignorance or in the confusion of the moment they 
stopped at his old house, which was closely shut. Some time 
was lost in beating the doors open and passing him to the 
front. About a score of the boldest of the other party threw 
themselves into the torrent while this was being done, and 
reaching the door at the same moment with himself, cut him 
off from his defenders. 

“I never will turn in such a righteous cause, so help me 
Heaven!” cried Graham, in a voice that at last made itself 
heard, and confronting them as he spoke. “Least of all will 
I turn upon this threshold, which owes its desolation to such 
men as ye. I give no quarter and I will have none ! Strike !” 

For a moment they stood at bay. At that moment a shot 
from an unseen hand, apparently fired by some person who 
had gained access to one of the opposite houses, struck Graham 
in the brain, and he fell dead. A low wail was heard in the 
air —many people in the concourse cried that they had seen 
a spirit glide across the little casement window of the Bow- 
yer’s house — 

A dead silence succeeded. After a short time some of the 
flushed and heated throng lay down their arms and softly 
carried the body within doors. Others fell off or slunk away 
in knots of two or three, others whispered together in groups, 
and before a numerous guard which then rode up could mus- 
ter in the street, it was nearly empty. 
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Those who carried Master Graham to the bed upstairs 
were shocked to see a woman lying beneath the window with 
her hands clasped together. After trying to recover her in 
vain, they laid her near the citizen, who still retained, tightly 
grasped in his right hand, the first and last sword that was 
broken that day at Lud Gate, 


The Giant uttered these concluding words with sudden 
precipitation; and on the instant the strange light which had 
filled the hall faded away. Joe Toddy high glanced involun- 
tarily at the eastern window, and saw the first pale gleam of 
morning. He turned his head again toward the other win- 
dow in which the Giants had been seated. It was empty. 
The cask of wine was gone, and he could dimly make out that 
the two great figures stood mute and motionless upon their 
pedestals. 

After rubbing his eyes and wondering for full half an 
hour, during which time he observed morning come creeping 
on apace, he yielded to the drowsiness which overpowered 
him, and fell into a refreshing slumber. When he awoke it 
was broad day ; the building was open, and workmen were 
busily engaged in removing the vestiges of last night’s 
feast. 

Stealing gently down the little stairs, and assuming the 
air of some early lounger who had dropped in from the street, 
he walked up to the foot of each pedestal in turn, and atten- 
tively examined the figure it supported. There could be no 
doubt about the features of either; he recollected the exact 
expression they had worn at different passages of their.con- 
versation, and recognized in every line and lineament the 
Giants of the night. Assured that it was no vision, but that 
he had heard and seen with his own proper senses, he walked 
forth, determining at all hazards to conceal himself in the 
Guildhall again that evening. He further resolved to sleep 
all day, so that he might be very wakeful and vigilant, and 
above all that he might take notice of the figures at the pro- 
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dse moment of their becoming animated, and subsiding into 
their old state, which he greatly reproached himself for not 
having done already. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

TO MASTER HUMPHREY 

“Sir — Before you proceed any further in your account of 
your friends and what you say and do when you meet to- 
gether, excuse me if I proffer my claim to be elected to one 
of the vacant chairs in that old room of yours. Don’t reject 
me without full consideration ; for if you do, you’ll be sorry 
for it afterward — you will, upon my life. 

“I inclose my card, sir, in this letter. I never was 
ashamed of my name, and I never shall be. I am considered 
a devilish gentlemanly fellow, and I act up to the character. 
If you want a reference, ask any of the men at our club. 
Ask any fellow who goes there to write his letters, what sort 
of conversation mine is. Ask him if he thinks I have the 
sort of voice that will suit your dear friend, and make him 
hear, if he can hear anything at all. Ask the servants what 
they think of me. There’s not a rascal among ’em, sir, but 
will tremble to hear my name. That reminds me — don’t 
you say too much about that housekeeper of yours; it’s a low 
subject, damned low. 

“I tell you what, sir. If you vote me into one of those 
empty chairs, you’ll have among you a man with a fund of 
gentlemanly information that’ll rather astonish you. I can 
let you into a few anecdotes about some fine women of title, 
that are quite high life, sir — the tiptop sort of thing. I know 
the name of every man who has been out on an affair of 
honor within the last five-and-twenty years; I know the priv- 
ate particulars of every cross and squabble that has taken 
place upon the turf, at the gaming-table, or elsewhere, dur- 
ing the whole of that time. I have been called the gentle- 
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manly chronicle. You may consider yourself a lucky dog; 
upon my soul, you may congratulate yourself, though I 
say so. 

“It’s an uncommon good notion that of yours, not letting 
anybody know where you live. I have tried it, but there has 
always been an anxiety respecting me, which has found me 
out. Your deaf friend is a cunning fellow to keep his name 
so close. I have tried that too, but have always failed. I 
shall be proud to make his acquaintance — tell him so, with 
my compliments. 

“You must have been a queer fellow when you were a 
child, confounded queer. It’s odd, all that about the picture 
in your first paper — prosy, but told in a devilish gentlemanly 
sort of way. In places like that I could come in with great 
effect with a touch of life — don’t you feel that? 

“I am anxiously waiting for your next paper to know 
whether your friends live upon the premises, and at your 
expense, which I take it for granted is the case. If I am 
right in this impression, I know a charming fellow (an excel- 
lent companion and most delightful company) who will be 
proud to join you. Some years ago he seconded a great 
many prize-fighters, and once fought an amateur match him- 
self ; since then he has driven several mails, broken at differ- 
ent periods all the lamps on the right-hand side of Oxford 
Street, and six times carried away every bell-handle in Blooms- 
bury Square, besides turning off the gas in various thorough- 
fares. In point of gentlemanliness he is unrivaled, and I 
should say that next to myself he is of all men the best suited 
to your purpose. 

“Expecting your reply, 

“I am, 

“Etc., Etc.” 


Master Humphrey informs this gentleman that his appli- 
cation, both as it concerns himself and his friend, is rejected. 
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MASTER HUMPHREY, FROM HIS CLOCK-SIDE IN THE 
CHIMNEY-CORNER 

My old companion tells me it is midnight. The fire glows 
brightly, crackling with a sharp and cheerful sound, as if it 
loved to burn. The merry cricket on the hearth (my con- 
stant visitor), this ruddy blaze, my clock, and I, seem to share 
the world among us, and to be the only things awake. The 
wind, high and boisterous but now, has died away and 
hoarsely mutters in its sleep. I love all times and seasons 
each in its turn, and am apt, perhaps, to think the present 
one the best ; but past or coming, I always love this peaceful 
time of night, when long-buried thoughts, favored by the 
gloom and silence, steal from their graves, and haunt the 
scenes of faded happiness and hope. 

The popular faith in ghosts has a remarkable affinity with 
the whole current of our thoughts at such an hour as this, 
and seems to be their necessary and natural consequence. 
For who can wonder that man should feel a vague belief in 
tales of disembodied spirits wandering through those places 
which they once dearly affected, when he himself, scarcely 
less separated from his old world than they, is forever linger- 
ing upon past emotions and bygone times, and hovering, the 
ghost of his former self, about the places and people that 
warmed his heart of old? It is thus that at this quiet hour I 
haunt the house where I was born, the rooms I used to tread, 
the scenes of my infancy, my boyhood, and my youth; it is 
thus that I prowl around my buried treasure (though not of 
gold or silver), and mourn my loss ; it is thus that I revisit 
the ashes of extinguished fires, and take my silent stand at 
old bedsides. If my spirit should ever glide back to this 
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chamber when my body is mingled with the dust, it will but 
follow the course it often took in the old man’s lifetime, and 
add but one more change to the subjects of its contemplation. 

In all my idle speculations I am greatly assisted by various 
legends connected with my venerable house, which are current 
in the neighborhood, and are so numerous that there is scarce 
a cupboard or comer that has not some dismal story of its 
own. When I first entertained thoughts of becoming its ten- 
ant, I was assured that it was haunted from roof to cellar, 
and I believe the bad opinion in which my neighbors once 
held me had its rise in my not being tom to pieces, or at least 
distracted with terror, on the night I took possession; in 
either of which cases I should doubtless have arrived by a 
short cut at the very summit of popularity. 

But traditions and rumors all taken into account, who so 
abets me in every fancy, and chimes with my every thought, 
as my dear deaf friend? and how often have I cause to bless 
the day that brought us two together ! Of all days in the 
year I rejoice to think that it should have been Christmas 
Day, with which from childhood we associate something 
friendly, hearty, and sincere. 

I had walked out to cheer myself with the happiness of 
others, and, in the little tokens of festivity and rejoicing, of 
which the streets and houses present so many upon that day, 
had lost some hours. Now I stopped to look at a merry party 
hurrying through the snow on foot to their place of meeting, 
and now turned back to see a whole coachful of children safely 
deposited at the welcome house. At one time, I admired how 
carefully the working man carried the baby in its gaudy hat 
and feathers, and how his wife, trudging patiently on behind, 
forgot even her care of her gay clothes, in exchanging greet- 
ings with the child as it crowed and laughed over the father’s 
shoulder; at another, I pleased myself with some passing 
scene of gallantry or courtship, and was glad to believe that 
for a season half the world of poverty was gay. 

As the day closed in, I still rambled through the streets, 
feeling a companionship in the bright fires that cast their 
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warm reflection on the windows as I passed, and losing all 
sense of my own loneliness in imagining the sociality and 
kind-fellowship that everywhere prevailed. At length I hap- 
pened to stop before a Tavern, and encountering a Bill of 
Fare in the window, it all at once brought it into my head to 
wonder what kind of people dined alone in Taverns upon 
Christmas Day. 

Solitary men are accustomed, I suppose, unconsciously to 
look upon solitude as their own peculiar property. I had sat 
alone in my room on many, many anniversaries of this great 
holiday, and had never regarded it but as one of universal 
assemblage and rejoicing. I had excepted, and with an ach- 
ing heart, a crowd of prisoners and beggars, but these were 
not the men for whom the Tavern doors were open. Had 
they any customers, or was it a mere form? — a form, no 
doubt. 

Trying to feel quite sure of this, I walked away ; but be- 
fore I had gone many paces, I stopped and looked back. 
There was a provoking air of business in the lamp above the 
door which I could not overcome. I began to be afraid there 
might be many customers — young men, perhaps, struggling 
with the world, utter strangers in this great place, whose 
friends lived at a long distance off, and whose means were 
too slender to enable them to make the journey. The suppo- 
sition gave rise to so many distressing little pictures, that, in 
preference to carrying them home with me, I determined to 
encounter the realities. So I turned, and walked in. 

I was at once glad and sorry to find that there was only 
one person in the dining-room ; glad to know that there were 
not more, and sorry that he should be there by himself. He 
did not look so old as I, but like me he was advanced in life, 
and his hair was nearly white. Though I made more noise 
in entering and seating myself than was quite necessary, with 
the view of attracting his attention and saluting him in the 
good old form of that time of year, he did not raise his head, 
but sat with it resting on his hand, musing over his half- 
finished meal. 
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I called for something which would give me an excuse for 
remaining in the room (I had dined early, as my housekeeper 
was engaged at night to partake of some friend’s good cheer), 
and sat where I could observe without intruding on him. 
After a time he looked up. He was aware that somebody 
had entered, but could see very little of me, as I sat in the 
shade and he in the light. He was sad and thoughtful, and 
I forbore to trouble him by speaking. 

Let mo believe that it was something better than curiosity 
which riveted my attention and impelled me strongly toward 
this gentleman. I never saw so patient and kind a face. He 
should have been surrounded by friends, and yet here he sat 
dejected and alone when all men had their friends about them. 
As often as he roused himself from his reverie he would fall 
into it again, and it was plain that, whatever were the subject 
of his thoughts, they were of a melancholy kind, and would 
not be controlled. 

He was not used to solitude. I was sure of that ; for I 
know by myself that if he had been, his manner would have 
been different, and he would have taken some slight interest 
in the arrival of another. I could not fail to mark that he 
had no appetite; that he tried to eat in vain; that time after 
time the plate was pushed away, and he relapsed into his 
former posture. 

His mind was wandering among old Christmas Days, I 
thought. Many of them sprung up together, not with a long 
gap between each, but in unbroken succession like days of the 
week. It was a great change to find himself for the first time 
(I quite settled that it was the first) in an empty silent room 
with no soul to care for. I could not help following him 
in imagination through crowds of pleasant faces, and then 
coming back to that dull place, with its bough of mistletoe 
sickening in the gas, and sprigs of holly parched up already 
by a Simoom of roast and boiled. The very waiter had gone 
home; and his representative, a poor, lean, hungry man, was 
keeping Christmas in his jacket. 

I grew still more interested in my friend. His dinner 
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gone, a decanter of me was placed before him. It re- 
mailed untouched for a long time, but at length with a quiv- 
ering hand he filled a glass and raised it to his lips. Some 
tender wish to which he had been accustomed to give utter- 
ance on that day, or some beloved name that he had been 
used to pledge, trembled upon them at the moment. He put 
it down very hastily — took it up once more — again put it 
down — pressed his hand upon his face— yes— and tears stole 
down his cheeks, I am certain. 

Without pausing to consider whether I did right or wrong, 
I stepped across the room, and sitting down beside him, laid 
my hand gently on his arm. 

“My friend,’ 5 I said, “forgive me if I beseech you to take 
comfort and consolation from the lips of an old man. I will 
not preach to you what I have not practiced, indeed. What- 
ever be your grief, be of a good heart— be of a good heart, 
pray!” 

“I see that you speak earnestly,” he replied, “and kindly 
I am very sure, but—” 

I nodded my head to show that I understood what he 
would say; for I had already gathered, from a certain fixed 
expression in his face, and from the attention with which he 
watched me while I spoke, that his sense of hearing was de- 
stroyed. “There should be a freemasonry between us,” said 
I, pointing from himself to me to explain my meaning; “if 
not in our gray hairs, at least’ in our misfortunes. You see 
that I am but a poor cripple.” 

I never felt so happy under my affliction since the trying 
moment of my first becoming conscious of it, as when he took 
my hand in his with a smile that has lighted my path in life 
from that day, and we sat down side by side. 

This was the beginning of my friendship with the deaf 
gentleman; and when was ever the slight and easy service of 
a kind word in season Tepaid by such attachment and devo- 
tion as he has shown to me? 

He produced a little set of tablets and a pencil to facilitate 
our conversation, on that our first acquaintance; and I well 
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remember bow awkward and constrained I was in writing 
down my share of the dialogue, and how easily he guessed 
my meaning before I had written half of what I had to say. 
He told me in a faltering voice that he had not been accus- 
tomed to be alone on that day — that it had always been a lit- 
tle festival with him ; and seeing that I glanced at his dress in 
the expectation that he wore mourning, he added hastily that 
it was not that ; if it had been he thought he could have borne 
it better. From that time to the present we have never 
touched upon this theme. Upon every return of the same 
day we have been together; and although we make it our 
annual custom to drink to each other hand in hand after din- 
ner, and to recall with affectionate garrulity every circum- 
stance of our first meeting, we always avoid this one as if by 
mutual consent. 

Meantime we have gone on strengthening in our friendship 
and regard, and forming an attachment which, I trust and be- 
lieve, will only be interrupted by death, to be renewed in an- 
other existence, I scarcely know how we communicate as 
we do ; but he has long since ceased to be deaf to me. He is 
ferquently the companion of my walks, and even m crowded 
streets replies to my slightest look or gesture as though he 
could read my thoughts. From the vast number of objeso- 
which pass in rapid succession before our eyes, we £reque>ame 
select the same for some particular notice or remark, sir — 
when one of these little coincidences occurs, I cannot 
the pleasure which animates my friend, or the beaminost sup- 
tenance he will preserve for half an hour afterward aas any- 

He is a great thinker from living so much within himvith- 
and, having a lively imagination, has a facility of conceiving 
and enlarging upon odd ideas, which renders him invaluable 
to our little body, and greatly astonishes our two friends. His 
powers in this respect are much assisted by a large pipe, 
which he assures ns once belonged to & German Student. Be 
this as it may, it has undoubtedly a very ancient and mys- 
terious appearance, and is of such capacity that it takes three 
hours and a half to smoke it out. Z have reason to believe 
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that my barber, who is the chief authority of a knot of gossips 
who congregate every evening at a small tobacconist’s hard 
by, has related anecdotes of this pipe and the grim figures 
that are carved upon its bowl, at which all the smokers in 
the neighborhood have stood aghast; and I know that my 
housekeeper, while she holds it in high veneration, has a su- 
perstitious feeling connected with it which would render her 
exceedingly unwilling to be left alone in its company after 
dark. 

Whatever sorrow my deaf friend has known, and what- 
ever grief may linger in some secret comer of his heart, he is 
now a cheerful, placid, happy creature. Misfortune can 
never have fallen upon such a man but for some good pur- 
pose; and when I see its traces in his gentle nature and his 
earnest feeling, I am the less disposed to murmur at such 
trials as I may have undergone myself. With regard to the 
pipe, I have a theory of my own ; I cannot help thinking that 
it is in some manner connected with the event that brought us 
together; for I remember that it was a long time before he 
even talked about it ; that when he did, he grew reserved and 
melancholy ; and that it was a long time yet before he brought 
it forth- I have no curiosity, however, upon this subject; 
^r I know that it promotes his tranquillity and comfort, and 
^ed no other inducement to regard it with my utmost 

i is the deaf gentleman. I can call up his figure now, 

. sober gray, and seated in the chimney-corner. As he 
. out the smoke from his favorite pipe, he casts a look on 
j brimful of cordiality and friendship, and says all manner 
of kind and genial things in a cheerful smile; then he raises 
his eyes to my clock, which is just about to strike, and, glanc- 
ing from it to me and back again, seems to divide his heart 
between us. For myself, it is not too much to say that I 
would gladly part with one of my poor limbs, could he but 
hear the old clock’s voice. 

Of our two friends, the first has been all his life one of 
that easy, wayward, truant class whom the world is accus- 
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tomed to designate as nobody’s enemies but their own. Bred 
to a profession for which he never qualified himself, and 
reared in the expectation of a fortune he has never inherited, 
he has undergone every vicissitude of which such an existence 
is capable. He and his younger brother, both orphans from 
their childhood, were educated by a wealthy relative, who 
taught them to expect an equal division of his property ; but 
too indolent to court, and too honest to flatter, the elder grad- 
ually lost ground in the affections of a capricious old man, and 
the younger, who did not fail to improve his opportunity, 
now triumphs in the possession of enormous wealth. His 
triumph is to hoard it in solitary wretchedness, and probably 
to feel with the expenditure of every shilling a greater pang 
than the loss of his whole inheritance ever cost his brother. 

Jack Redburn — he was Jack Redburn at the first little 
school he went to, where every other child was mastered and 
surnamed, and he has been Jack Redburn all his life, or he 
would perhaps have been a richer man by this time — has been 
an inmate of my house these eight years past. He is my 
librarian, secretary, steward, and first minister; director of 
all my affairs, and inspector-general of my household. He is 
something of a musician, something of an author, something 
of an actor, something of a painter, very much of a carpen- 
ter, and an extraordinary gardener, having had all his kame 
wonderful aptitude for learning everything that wase, sir — 
use to him. He is remarkably fond of children, a 
best and kindest nurse in sickness that ever drew thuost sup- 
of life. He has mixed with every grade of society, and es any- 
the utmost distress; but there never was a less selfish, a with- 
tender-hearted, a more enthusiastic, or a more guileless maft- 
and I daresay, if few have done less good, fewer still have 
done less harm in the world than he. By what chance Nat- 
ure forms such whimsical jumbles I don’t know; but I do 
know that she sends them among us very often, and that the 
king of the whole race is Jack Redburn. 

I should be puzzled to say how old he is. His health is 
none of the best, and he wears a quantity of iron-gray hair, 
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which shades his face and gives it rather a worn appearance; 
but we consider him quite a young fellow notwithstanding; 
and if a youthful spirit, surviving the roughest contact with 
the world, confers upon its possessor any title to be consid- 
ered young, then he is a mere child. The only interruptions 
to his careless cheerfulness are on a wet Sunday, when he is 
apt to be unusually religious and solemn, and sometimes of an 
evening, when he has been blowing a very slow tune on the 
flute. On these last-named occasions he is apt to incline to- 
ward the mysterious or the terrible. As a specimen of his 
powers in this mood, I refer my readers to the extract from the 
clock-case which follows this paper : he brought it to me not 
long ago at midnight, and informed me that the main inci- 
dent had been suggested by a dream of the night before. 

His apartments are two cheerful rooms looking toward the 
garden, and one of his great delights is to arrange and re- 
arrange the furniture in these chambers, and put it in every 
possible variety of position. During the whole time he has 
been here, I do not think he has slept for two nights running 
with the head of his bed in the same place; and every time 

he moves it is to be the last. My housekeeper was at first 

wellnigh distracted by these frequent changes ; but she has 
'come quite reconciled to them by degrees, and has so fallen 
: th his humor, that they often consult together with 

gravity upon the next final alteration. Whateyer 

ugements are, however, they are always a pattern 
ness; and every one of the manifold articles con- 
* with his manifold occupations is to be found in its 
a particular place. Until within the last two or three 
/ears he was subject to an occasional fit (which usually came 
upon him in very fine weather), under the influence of which 
he would dress himself with peculiar care, and, going out 
under pretense of taking a walk, disappear for several days 
together. At length, after the interval between each out- 
break of this disorder had gradually grown longer and longer, 
it wholly disappeared ; and now he seldom stirs abroad, ex- 
cept to stroll out a little way on a summer's evening. 
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Whether he yet mistrusts his own constancy in this respect, 
and is therefore afraid to wear a coat, I know not; but we 
seldom see him in any other upper garment than an old 
spectral-looking dressing-gown, with very disproportionate 
pockets, full of a miscellaneous collection of odd matters, 
which he picks up wherever he can lay his hands upon them. 

Everything that iB a favorite with our friend is a favorite 
with us ; and thus it happens that the fourth among us is 
Mr. Owen Miles, a most worthy gentleman, who had treated 
Jack with great kindness before my deaf friend and I en- 
countered him by an accident, to which I may refer on some 
future occasion. Mr. Miles was once a very rich merchant; 
but receiving a severe shock in the death of his wife, he re- 
tired from business, and devoted himself to a quiet, unosten- 
tatious life. He is an excellent man, of thoroughly sterling 
character ; not of quick apprehension, and not without some 
amusing prejudices, which I shall leave to their own develop- 
ment. He holds us all in profound veneration; but Jack 
Eedbura he esteems as a kind of pleasant wonder, that he 
may venture to approach familiarly. He believes, not only 
that no man ever lived who could do so many things as Jack, 
but that no man ever lived who could do anything so well; 
and he never calls my attention to any of his ingenious pro- 
ceedings, but he whispers in my ear, nudging me at the same 
time with his elbow: “If he had only made it his trade, sir — 
if he had only made it his trade!” 

They are inseparable companions ; one would almost sup- 
pose that although Mr. Miles never by any chance does any- 
thing in the way of assistance, Jack could do nothing with- 
out him. Whether he is reading, writing, painting, carpen- 
tering, gardening, flute-playing, or what-not, there is Mr. 
Miles beside him, buttoned up to the chin in his blue coat, 
and looking on with a face of incredulous delight, as though 
he could not credit the testimony of his own senses, and had 
a misgiving that no man could be so clever but in a dream. 

These are my friends; I have now introduced myself and 
them. 
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THE CLOCK-CASE 

▲ CONFESSION FOUND IN A PRISON IN THE TIME OF CHARLES 

THE SECOND 

I held a lieutenant’s commission in his Majesty’s army, 
and served abroad in the campaigns of 1677 and 1678. The 
treaty of Nimeguen being concluded, I returned home, and, 
retiring from the service,’ withdrew to a small estate lying a 
few miles east of London, which I had recently acquired in 
right of my wife. 

This is the last night I have to live, and I will set down 
the naked truth without disguise. I was never a brave man, 
and had always been from my childhood of a secret, sullen, 
distrustful nature. I speak of myself as if I had passed from 
the world ; for while I write this, my grave is digging, and 
my name is written in the black-book of death. 

Soon after my return to England, my only brother was 
seized with mortal illness. This circumstance gave me slight 
or no pain, for since we had been men we had associated but 
very little together. He was open-hearted and generous, 
handsomer than I, more accomplished, and generally beloved. 
Those who sought my acquaintance abroad or at home, be- 
cause they were friends of his, seldom attached themselves to 
me long, and would usually say, in our first conversation, 
that they were surprised to find two brothers so unlike in 
their manners and appearance. It was my habit to lead them 
on to this avowal; for I knew what comparisons they must 
draw between us ; and having a rankling envy in my hpart, 
I sought to justify it to myself. 

We had married two sisters. This additional tie between 
us, as it may appear to some, only estranged us the more. 
His wife knew me well. I never struggled with any secret 
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jealousy or gall when she was present but that woman knew 
it as well as I did. I never raised my eyes at such times but 
I found hers fixed upon me; I never bent them on the ground 
or looked another way but I felt that she overlooked me al- 
ways. It was an inexpressible relief to me when we quar- 
reled, and a greater relief still when I heard abroad that she 
was dead. It seems to me now as if some strange and ter- 
rible foreshadowing of what has happened since must have 
hung over us then. I was afraid of her; she haunted me; 
her fixed and steady look comes back upon me now, like the 
memory of a dark dream, and makes my blood run cold. 

She died shortly after giving birth to a child — a boy. 
When my brother knew that all hope of his own recovery 
was past, he called my wife to his bedside, and confided this 
orphan, a child of four years old, to her protection. He be- 
queathed to him all the property he had, and willed that, in 
case of his child’s death, it should pass to my wife, as the 
only acknowledgment he could make her for her care and 
love. He exchanged a few brotherly words with me, deplor- 
ing our long separation; and being exhausted, fell into a 
slumber, from which he never awoke. 

We had no children; and as there had been a strong affec- 
tion between the sisters, and my wife had almost supplied the 
place of a mother to this boy, she loved him as if he had been 
her own. The child was ardently attached to her; but he 
was his mother’s image in face and spirit, and always mis- 
trusted me. 

I can scarcely fix the date when the feeling first came 
upon me; but I soon began to be uneasy when this child was 
by. I never roused myself from some moody train of 
thought but I marked him looking at me; not with mere 
childish wonder, but with something of the purpose and 
meaning that I had so often noted in his mother. It was 
no effort of my fancy, founded on close resemblance of feat- 
ure and expression. I never could look the boy down. He 
feared me, but seemed by some instinct to despise me while 
he did so; and even when he drew back beneath my gaze— 
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as he would when we were alone, to get nearer to the door— 
he would keep hie bright eyes upon me still. 

Perhaps I hide the truth from myself, but I do not think 
that, when this began, I meditated to do him any wrong. I 
may have thought how serviceable his inheritance would be 
to us, and may have wished him dead; but I believe I had no 
thought of compassing his death. Neither did the idea come 
upon me at once, but by very slow degrees, presenting itself 
at first in dim shapes at a very great distance, as men may 
think of an earthquake or the last day; then drawing nearer 
and nearer, and losing something of its horror and improb- 
ability; then coming to be part and parcel — nay, nearly the 
whole sum and substance — of my daily thoughts, and resolv- 
ing itself into a question of means and safety ; not of doing 
or abstaining from the deed. 

While this was going on within me, I never could bear 
that the child should see me looking at him, and yet I was 
under a fascination which made it a kind of business with me 
to contemplate his slight and fragile figure, and think how 
easily it might be done. Sometimes I would steal upstairs 
and watch him as he slept ; but usually I hovered in the gar- 
den near the window of the room in which he learned his 
little tasks; and there, as he sat upon a low seat beside my 
wife, I would peer at him for hours together from behind a 
tree; starting, like the guilty wretch I was, at every rustling 
of a leaf, and still gliding back to look and start again. 

Hard by our cottage, but quite out of sight, and (if there 
were any wind astir) of hearing too, was a deep sheet of 
water. I spent days in shaping with my pocket-knife a rough 
model of a boat, which I finished at last, and dropped in the 
child’s way. Then I withdrew to a secret place, which he 
must pass if he stole away alone to swim this bauble, and 
lurked there for his coming. He came neither that day nor 
the next, though I waited from noon till nightfall. I was 
sure that I had him in my net, for I had heard him prattling 
ci the toy, and knew that in his infant pleasure he kept it by 
his side in bed# J felt no weariness or fatigue, but waited 
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patiently, and on the third day he passed me, running joy- 
ously along, with his silken hair streaming in the wind, and 
he singing — God have mercy upon me! — singing a merry 
ballad— who could hardly lisp the words. 

I stole down after him, creeping under certain shrubs 
which grow in that place, and none but devils know with 
what terror I, a strong, full-grown man, tracked the foot- 
steps of that baby as he approached the water’s brink. I 
was close upon him, had sunk upon my knee and raised my 
hand to thrust him in, when he saw my shadow in the stream 
and turned him round. 

His mother’s ghost was looking from his eyes. The sun 
burst forth from behind a cloud ; it shone in the bright sky, 
the glistening earth, the clear water, the sparkling drops 
of rain upon the leaves. There were eyes in everything. 
The whole great universe of light was there to see the 
murder done. I know not what he said; he came of bold 
and manly blood, and, child as he was, he did not crouch or 
fawn upon me. I heard him cry that he would try to love 
me — not that he did — and then I saw him running back to- 
ward the house. The next I saw was my own sword naked 
in my hand, and he lying at my feet stark dead — dabbled 
here and there with blood, but otherwise no different from 
what I had seen him in his sleep — in the same attitude too, 
with his cheek resting upon his little hand. 

I took him in my arms and laid him — very gently now 
that he was dead— in a thicket. My wife was from home 
that day, and would not return until the next. Our bedroom 
window, the only sleeping-room on that side of the house, 
was but a few feet from the ground, and I resolved to de- 
scend from it at night and bury him in the garden. I had 
no thought that I had failed in my design, no thought that 
the water would be dragged and nothing found, that the 
money must now lie waste, since I must encourage the idea 
that the child was lost or stolen. All my thoughts were 
bound up and knotted together in the one absorbing necessity 
of hiding what I had done. 
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How I felt when they came to tell me that the child was 
missing, when I ordered scouts in all directions, when I 
gasped and trembled at every one’s approach, no tongue can 
tell or mind of man conceive. I buried him that night. 
When I parted the boughs and looked into the dark thicket, 
there was a glow-worm shining like the visible spirit of God 
upon the murdered child. I glanced down into his grave 
when I had placed him there, and still it gleamed upon his 
breast ; an eye of fire looking up to Heaven in supplication to 
the stars that watched me at my work. 

I had to meet my wife, and break the news, and give her 
hope that the child would soon be found. All this 1 did — with 
some appearance, I suppose, of being sincere, for I was the ob- 
ject of no suspicion. This done, I sat at the bedroom window all 
daylong, and watched the spot where the dreadful secret lay. 

It was in a piece of ground which had been dug up to be 
newly turfed, and which I had chosen on that account, as 
the traces of my spade were less likely to attract attention. 
The men who laid down the grass must have thought me 
mad. I called to them continually to expedite their work, 
ran out and worked beside them, trod down the earth with 
my feet, and hurried them with frantic eagerness. They 
had finished their task before night, and then I thought my- 
self comparatively safe. 

I slept — not as men do who wake refreshed and cheerful, 
but I did sleep, passing from vague and shadowy dreams of 
being hunted down, to visions of the plot of grass, through 
which now a hand, and now a foot, and now the head itself 
was starting out. At this point I always woke and stole to 
the window, to make sure that it was not really so. That 
done, I crept to bed again; and thus I spent the night in fits 
and starts, getting up and lying down full twenty times, and 
dreaming the same dream over and over again — which was 
far worse than lying awake, for every dream had a whole 
night’s suffering of its own. Once I thought the child was 
alive, and that I had never tried to kill him. To wake from 
that dream was the most dreadful agony of all. 
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The next day I sat at the window again, never once tak- 
ing my eyes from the place, which, although it was covered 
by the grass, was as plain to me — its shape, its size, its depth, 
its jagged sides, and all — as if it had been open to the light 
of day. When a servant walked across it, I felt as if he 
must sink in ; when he had passed, I looked to see that his 
feet had not worn the edges. If a bird lighted there, I was 
in terror lest by some tremendous interposition it should be 
instrumental in the discovery ; if a breath of air sighed across 
it, to me it whispered murder. There was not a sight or 
sound — how ordinary, mean, or unimportant soever — but was 
fraught with fear. And in this state of ceaseless watching I 
spent three days. 

On the fourth there came to the gate one who had served 
with me abroad, accompanied by a brother officer of his whom 
I had never seen. I felt that I could not bear to be out of 
sight of the place. It was a summer evening, and I bade 
my people take a table and a flask of wine into the garden. 
Then I sat down with my chair upon the grave , and being 
assured that nobody could disturb it now without my knowl- 
edge, tried to drink and talk. 

They hoped that my wife was well — that she was not 
obliged to keep her chamber — that they had not frightened 
her away. What could I do but tell them with a faltering 
tongue about the child? The officer whom I did not know 
was a down-looking man, and kept his eyes upon the ground 
while I was speaking. Even that terrified me. I could not 
divest myself of the idea that he saw something there which 
caused him to suspect the truth. I asked him hurriedly if he 
supposed that — and stopped. 4 ‘That the child has been mur- 
dered?” said he, looking mildly at me. “Oh, no! what could 
a man gain by murdering a poor child?” 1 could have told 
him what a man gained by such a deed, no one better; but I 
held my peace, and shivered as with an ague. 

Mistaking my emotion, they were endeavoring to cheer 
me with the hope that the boy would certainly be found- 
great cheer that was for me— when we heard a low, deep 
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howl, and presently there sprung over the wall two great 
dogs, who, bounding into the garden, repeated the baying 
sound we had heard before. 

“Bloodhounds!” cried my visitors. 

What need to tell me that ! 1 had never seen one of that 
kind in all my life, but I knew what they were and for what 
purpose they had come. I grasped the elbows of my chair, 
and neither spoke nor moved. 

“They are of the genuine breed,” said the man whom I 
had known abroad, “and being out for exercise have no 
doubt escaped from their keeper.” 

Both he and his friend turned to look at the dogs, who, 
with their noses to the ground, moved restlessly about, run- 
ning to and fro, and up and down, and across, and round in 
circles, careering about like wild things, and all this time 
taking no notice of us, but ever and again repeating the yell 
we had heard already, then dropping their noees to the 
ground again and tracking earnestly here and there. They 
now began to snuff the earth more eagerly than they had 
done yet, and although they were still very restless, no longer 
beat about in such wide circuits, but kept near to one spot, 
and constantly diminished the distance between themselves 
and me. 

At last they came up close to the great chair on which I sat, 
and raising their frightful howl once more, tried to tear away 
the wooden rails that kept them from the ground beneath. 
I saw how I looked, in the faces of the two who were with me. 

“They scent some prey,” said they, both together. 

“They eoent no prey 1” cried I. 

“In Heaven’s name, move,” said the one I knew, very 
earnestly, “or you will be torn to pieces.” 

“Let them tear me from limb to limb, I’ll never leave this 
place !” cried I. “Are dogs to hurry men to shameful deaths? 
Hew them down, cut them in pieces.” 

“There is some foul mystery here!” said the officer whom 
I did not know, drawing his s win’d. “In King Charles's 
name, assist me to secure this man.” 
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They both set upon me and forced me away, though I 
fought and bit and caught at them like a madman. After a 
struggle they got me quietly between them, and then, my 
God ! I saw the angry dogs tearing at the earth and throw- 
ing it up into the air like water. 

What more have I to tell? That I fell upon my knees and 
with chattering teeth confessed the truth and prayed to be 
forgiven. That I have since denied and now confess to it 
again. That I have been tried for the crime, found guilty, and 
sentenced. That I have not the courage to anticipate my 
doom or to bear up manfully against it. That I have no com- 
passion, no consolation , no hope, no friend. That my wife has 
happily lost for the wme those faculties which would enable 
her to know my misery or hers. That I am alone in this 
stone dungeon with my evil spirit, and that I die to-morrow i 
**** * * * * 

[Old Cariosity Shop begins here.] 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Master Humphrey has been favored with the following 
letter written on strongly scented paper, and sealed in light 
blue wax with the representation of two very plump doves, 
interchanging beaks. It does not commence with any of the 
usual forms of address, but begins as is here set forth. 

Bath, Wednesday Night. — Heavens! into what an in- 
discretion do I suffer myself to be betrayed! To address 
these faltering lines to a total stranger, and that stranger one 
of a conflicting sex ! — and yet I am precipitated into the abyss, 
and have no power of self-snatchation (forgive me if I coin 
that phrase) from the yawning gulf before me. 

Yes, I am writing to a man, but let me not think of that, 
for madness is in the thought. You will understand my feel- 
ings? Oh, yes! I am sure you will! and you will respect 
them too, and not despise them — will you? 

Vol. XXVI — *14 
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Let me be calm. Tb it portrait — smiling as once be smiled 
on me; that cane — dangling as I have seen it dangle from his 
hand I know not how oft ; those legs that have glided through 
my nightly dreams and never stopped to speak ; the perfectly 
gentlemanly, though false original — can I be inistaken? Oh, 
no, no. 

Let me be calmer yet ; I would be calm as coffins. You 
have published a letter from one whose likeness is engraved, 
but whose name (and wherefore!) is suppressed. Shall 1 
breathe that name ! Is it — but why ask when my heart tells 
me too truly that it is ! 

I would not upbraid him with his trf achery, I would not 
remind him of those times when he plighted the most eloquent 
of vows, and procured from me a small pecuniary accommoda- 
tion; and yet I would see him— see him did I say— him — 
alas ! such is woman’s nature. For as the poet beautifully 
says— but you will already have anticipated the sentiment. 
Is it not sweet? Oh, yes! 

It was in this city (hallowed by the recollection) that I 
met him first ; and assuredly if mortal happiness be recorded 
anywhere, then those rubbers with their three-and-sixpenny 
points are scored on tablets of celestial brass. He always 
held an honor — generally two. On that eventful night we 
stood at eight. He raised his eyes (luminous in their seduc- 
tive sweetness) to my agitated face. “Can you?” said he, 
with peculiar meaning. I felt the gentle pressure of his foot 
on mine — our corns throbbed in unison. “Canyon?” he said 
again, and every lineament of his expressive countenance 
added the words “resist me?” I murmured “No,” and 
fainted. 

They said, when I recovered, it was the weather. 1 said 
it was the nutmeg in the negus. How little did they suspect 
the truth ! How little did they guess the deep mysterious 
meaning of that inquiry ! He called next morning on his 
knees — I do not mean to say that he acutally came in that 
position to the house door, but that he went down upon those 
joints directly the servant had retired. He brought some 
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verses in his hat which he said were original, but which I 
have since found were Milton’s. Likewise a little bottle la- 
beled laudanum : also a pistol and a swordstick. He drew the 
latter, uncorked the former, and clicked the trigger of the 
pocket firearm. He had come, he said, to conquer or to 
die. He did not die. He wrested from me an avowal of my 
love, and let off the pistol out of a back window previous to 
partaking of a slight repast. 

Faithless, inconstant man ! How many ages seem to have 
elapsed since his unaccountable and perfidious disappearance! 
Could I still forgive him both that and the borrowed lucre 
that he promised to pay next week? Could I spurn him from 
my feet if he approached in penitence, and with a matrimonial 
object? Would the blandishing enchanter still weave his 
spells around me, or should I burst them all and turn away 
in coldness? I dare not trust my weakness with the thought. 

My brain is in a whirl again. You know his address, his 
occupations, his mode of life — are acquainted, perhaps, with 
his inmost thoughts. You are a humane and philanthropic 
character; reveal all you know — all; but especially the street 
and number of his lodgings. The post is departing, the bell- 
man rings — pray Heaven it be not the knell of love and 
hope to Belinda. 

P.S. — Pardon the wanderings of a bad pen and a distracted 
mind. Address to the Post Office. The bellman, rendered 
impatient by delay, is ringing dreadfully in the passage. 

P.P.S.— I open this to say that the bellman is gone, and 
that you must not expect it till the next post; so don’t be sur- 
prised when you don’t get it. 

Master Humphrey does not feel himself at liberty to fur- 
nish his fair correspondent with the address of the gentleman 
in question, but he publishes her letter as a public appeal to 
his faith and gallantry. 
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III 

MASTER HUMPHREY’S VISITOR 

When I am in a thoughtful mood, I often succeed in 
diverting the current of some mournful reflections by conjur- 
ing up a number of fanciful associations with the objects that 
surround me, and dwelling upon the scenes and characters 
they suggest. 

I have been led by this habit to assign to every room in 
my house and every old staring portrait on its walls a separate 
interest of its own. Thus, I am persuaded that a stately 
dame, terrible to behold in her rigid modesty, who hangs 
above the chimney-piece of my bedroom, is the former lady 
of the mansion. In the courtyard below is a stone face of 
surpassing ugliness, which I have somehow — in a kind of 
jealousy, I am afraid — associated with her husband. Above 
my study is a little room with ivy peeping through the lattice, 
from which I bring their daughter, a lovely girl of eighteen 
or nineteen years of age, and dutiful in all respects save one, 
that one being her devoted attachment to a young gentleman 
on the stairs, whose grandmother (degraded to a disused 
laundry in the garden) piques herself upon an old family 
quarrel, and is the implacable enemy of their love. With 
such materials as these I work out many a little drama, whose 
chief merit is, that I can bring it to a happy end at will. I 
have so many of them on hand, that if, on my return home 
one of these evenings, I were to find some bluff old wight of 
two centuries ago comfortably seated in my easy-chair, and a 
lovelorn damsel vainly appealing to his heart, and leaning her 
white arm upon my clock itself, I verily believe 1 should only 
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express my surprise that they had kept me waiting so long, 
and never honored me with a call before. 

I was in such a mood as this, sitting in my garden yester- 
day morning under the shade of a favorite tree, reveling in 
all the bloom and brightness about me, and feeling every 
sense of hope and enjoyment quickened by this most beautiful 
season of Spring, when my meditations were interrupted by 
the unexpected appearance of my barber at the end of the 
walk, who I immediately saw was coming toward me with a 
hasty step that betokened something remarkable. 

My barber is at all times a very brisk, bustling, active 
little man — for he is, as it were, chubby all over, without being 
stout or unwieldy — but yesterday his alacrity was so very 
uncommon that it quite took me by surprise. For could I 
fail to observe, when he came up to me, that his gray eyes 
were twinkling in a most extraordinary manner, that his lit- 
tle red nose was in an unusual glow, that every line in his 
round bright face was twisted and curved into an expression 
of pleased surprise, and that his whole countenance was radiant 
with glee? I was still more surprised to see my housekeeper, 
who usually preserves a very staid air, and stands somewhat 
upon her dignity, peeping round the hedge at the bottom of 
the walk, and exchanging nods and smiles with the barber, 
who twice or thrice looked over his shoulder for that purpose. 
I could conceive no announcement to which these appearances 
could be the prelude, unless it were that they had married 
each other that morning. 

I was, consequently, a little disappointed when it only 
came out that there was a gentleman in the house who wished 
to speak with me. 

“ And who is it?” said I. 

The barber, with his face screwed up still tighter than be- 
fore, replied that the gentleman would not send his name, but 
wished to see me. I pondered for a moment, wondering who 
this visitor might be, and I remarked that he embraced the 
opportunity of exchanging another nod with the housekeeper, 
who still lingered in the distance. 
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“Well!” said I, “bid the gentleman come here.” 

This seemed to be the consummation of the barber’s hopes* 
for he turned sharp round, and actually ran away. 

Now, my sight is not very good at a distance, and there- 
fore, when the gentleman first appeared in the walk, I was 
not quite clear whether he was a stranger to me or otherwise. 
He was an elderly gentleman, but came tripping along in the 
pleasantest manner conceivable, avoiding the garden-roller 
and the borders of the beds with inimitable dexterity, picking 
his way among the flower-pots, and smiling with unspeakable 
good-humor. Before he was half-way up the walk he began 
to salute me; then I thought 1 knew him ; but when he came 
toward me with his hat in his hand, the sun shining on his 
bald head, his bland face, his bright spectacles, his fawn- 
colored tights, and his black gaiters — then my heart warmed 
toward him, and I felt quite certain that it was Mr. Pickwick. 

“My dear sir,” said that gentleman, as I rose to receive 
him, “pray be seated. Pray sit down. Now, do not stand 
on my account. I must insist upon it, really.” With these 
words Mr. Pickwick gently pressed me down into my seat, 
and taking my hand in his, shook it again and again with a 
warmth of manner perfectly irresistible. I endeavored to ex- 
press in my welcome something of that heartiness and pleas- 
ure which the sight of him awakened, and made him sit down 
beside me. All this time he kept alternately releasing my 
hand and grasping it again, and surveying me through his 
spectacles with such a beaming countenance as I never till 
then beheld. 

“You knew me directly!” said Mr. Pickwick. “What a 
pleasure it is to think that you knew me directly!” 

I remarked that I had read his adventures very often, and 
his features were quite familiar to me from the published por- 
traits. As I thought it a good opportunity of ad verting to the 
circumstance, I condoled with him upon the various libels on 
his character which had found their way into print. Mr. 
Pickwick shook his head, and for a moment looked very in- 
dignant, but smiling again directly, added that no doubt I 
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was acquainted with Cervantes’ introduction to the second 
part of Don Quixote, and that it fully expressed his senti- 
ments on the subject. 

“But now,” said Mr. Pickwick, “don’t you wonder how 
I found you out?” 

“I shall never wonder, and, with your good leave, never 
know,” said I, smiling in my turn. “It is enough for me 
that you give me this gratification. I have not the least de- 
sire that you should tell me by what means I have obtained 
it.” 

“You are very kind,” returned Mr. Pickwick, shaking 
me by the hand again; “you are so exactly what I expected! 
But for what particular purpose do you think I have sought 
you, my dear sir? Now, what do you think I have come 
for?” 

Mr. Pickwick put this question as though he were per- 
suaded that it was morally impossible that I could by any 
means divine the deep purpose of his visit, and that it must 
be hidden from all human ken. Therefore, although I was 
rejoiced to think that I had anticipated his drift, I feigned to 
be quite ignorant of it, and after a brief consideration shook 
my head despairingly. 

“W *i t should you say,” said Mr. Pickwick, laying the 
forefi of his left hand upon my coat-sleeve, and looking 
at me I. ith his head thrown back, and a little on one side— 
“what should you say if I confessed that after reading your 
account of yourself and your little society, I had come here a 
humble candidate for one of those empty chairs?” 

“I should say,” I returned, “that I know of only one cir- 
cumstance which could still further endear that little society 
to me, and that would be the associating with it my old friend 
— for you must let me call you so — my old friend, Mr. Pick- 
wick.” 

As I made him this answer every feature of Mr. Pick- 
wick’s face fused itself into one all-pervading expression of 
delight. After shaking me heartily by both hands at once, 
he patted me gently on the back, and then — I well understood 
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•Why-— colored up to the eyes, and hoped with great earnest- 
ness of manner that he had not hurt me. 

If he had, I would have been content that he should have 
repeated the offense a hundred times rather than suppose so; 
but as he had not, I had no difficulty in changing the subject 
by making an inquiry which had been upon my lips twenty 
times already. 

“You have not told me,” said I, “anything about Sam 
Weller.” 

“Oh! Sam,” replied Mr. Pickwick, “is the same as ever. 
The same true, faithful fellow that he ever was. What 
should I tell you about Sam, my dear sir, except that he is 
more indispensable to my happiness and comfort every day of 
my life?” 

“And Mr. Weller senior?” said I. 

“Old Mr. Weller,” returned Mr. Pickwick, “is in no re- 
spect more altered than Sam, unless it be that he is a little 
more opinionated than he was formerly, and perhaps at times 
more talkative. He spends a good deal of his time now in 
our neighborhood, and has so constituted himself a part of my 
body-guard, that when I ask permission for Sam to have a 
seat in your kitchen on clock nights (supposing your three 
friends think me worthy to fill one of the chairs), I an ^afraid 
I must often include Mr. Weller too.” $ 

I very readily pledged myself to give both Sam and his 
father a free admission to my house at all hours and seasons, 
and this point settled, we fell into a lengthy conversation 
which was carried on with as little reserve on both sides as if 
we had been intimate friends from our youth, and which con- 
veyed to me the comfortable assurance that Mr. Pickwick’s 
buoyancy of spirit, and indeed all his old cheerful character- 
istics, were wholly unimpaired. As he had spoken of the 
consent of my friends as being yet in abeyance, I repeatedly 
assured him that his proposal was certain to receive their 
most joyful sanction, and several times entreated that he 
would give me leave to introduce him to Jack Redbum and 
Mr. Miles (who were near at hand) without further ceremony. 
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To this proposal, however, Mr. Pickwick’s delicacy would 
by no means allow him to accede, for he urged that his eligi- 
bility must be formally discussed, and that until this had been 
done, he could not think of obtruding himself further. The 
utmost I could obtain from him was a promise that he 
would attend upon our next night of meeting, that I might 
have the pleasure of presenting him immediately on his 
election. 

Mr. Pickwick, having with many blushes placed in my 
hands a small roll of paper, which he termed his ‘ ‘qualifica- 
tion,” put a great many questions to me touching my friends, 
and particularly Jack Redburn, whom he repeatedly termed 
“a fine fellow,’ ’ and in whose favor I could see he was 
strongly predisposed. When I had satisfied him on these 
points, I took him up into my room, that he might make 
acquaintance with the old chamber which is our place of 
meeting. 

“And this,” said Mr. Pickwick, stopping short, “is the 
clock! Dear me! And this is really the old clock!” 

I thought he would never have come away from it. After 
advancing toward it softly, and laying his band upon it with 
as much respect and as many smiling looks as if it were alive, 
he set himself to consider it in every possible direction, now 
mounting on a chair to look at the top, now going down upon 
his knees to examine the bottom, now surveying the sides 
with his spectacles almost touching the case, and now trying 
to peep between it and the wall to get a slight view of the 
back. Then he would retire a pace or two and look up at the 
dial to see it go, and then draw near again and stand with 
his head on one side to hear it tick; never failing to glance 
toward me at intervals of a few seconds each, and nod his 
head with such complacent gratification as I am quite unable 
to describe. His admiration was not confined to the clock 
either, but extended itself to every article in the room ; and 
really, when he had gone through them every one, and at last 
sat himself down in all the six chairs, one after another, to try 
how they felt, I never saw such a picture of good humor and 
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happiness as he presented, from the top of his shining head 
down to tiie very last button of his gaiters. 

I should have been well pleased, and should have had the 
utmost enjoyment of his company, if he had remained with 
me all day, but my favorite, striking the hour, reminded him 
that he must take his leave. I could not forbear telling him 
once more how glad he had made me, and we shook hands 
all tbe way downstairs. 

We had no sooner arrived in the hall than my housekeeper, 
gliding out of her little room (she had changed her gown and 
cap, I observed), greeted Mr. Pickwick with her best smile 
mid curtsey ; and the barber, feigning to be accidentally pass- 
ing on his way out, made him a vast number of bows. When 
the housekeeper curtseyed, Mr. Pickwick bowed with the 
utmost politeness, and when he bowed, the housekeeper curt- 
seyed again; between the housekeeper and the barber, I should 
say that Mr. Pickwick faced about and bowed with undimin- 
ished affability fifty times at least. 

I saw him to the door; an omnibus was at the moment 
passing the corner of the lane, which Mr. Pickwick hailed 
and ran after with extraordinary nimbleness. When he had 
got about half-way, he turned his head, and seeing that I 
was still looking after him, and that I waved my hand, 
stopped, evidently irresolute whether to come back and shake 
hands again, or to go on. The man behind the omnibus 
shouted, and Mr. Pickwick ran a little way toward him; then 
he looked round at me, and ran a little way back again. Then 
there was another shout, and he turned round once more and 
ran the other way. After several of these vibrations, the 
man settled the question by taking Mr. Pickwick by the arm 
and putting him into the carriage; but his last action was to 
let down the window and wave his hat to me as it drove off. 

I lost no time in opening the parcel he had left with me. 
The following were its contents: 
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MR. PICKWICK’S TALE 

A GOOD many years have passed away since old John 
Podgers lived in the town of Windsor, where he was born, 
and where, in course of time, he came to be comfortably and 
snugly buried. You may be sure that in the time of King 
James the First, Windsor was a very quaint queer old town, 
and you may take it upon my authority that John Podgers 
was a very quaint queer old fellow; consequently he and 
Windsor fitted each other to a nicety, and seldom parted 
company even for half a day. 

John Podgers was broad, sturdy, Dutch-built, short, and 
a very hard eater, as men of his figure often are. Being a 
hard sleeper likewise, he divided his time pretty equally be- 
tween these two recreations, always falling asleep when he 
had done eating, and always taking another turn at the 
trencher when he had done sleeping, by which means he grew 
more corpulent and more drowsy every day of his life. In- 
deed, it used to be currently reported that when he sauntered 
up and down the sunny side of the street before dinner (as he 
never failed to do in fair weather), he enjoyed his soundest 
nap; but many people held this to be a fiction, as he had 
several times been seen to look after fat oxen on market-days, 
and had even been heard, by persons of good credit and repu- 
tation, to chuckle at the sight, and say to himself with great 
glee, “Live beef, live beef !” It was upon this evidence that 
the wisest people in Windsor (beginning with the local authori- 
ties of course) held that John Podgers was a man of strong, 
sound sense, not what is called smart, perhaps, and it might 
be of a rather lazy and apoplectic turn, but still a man of solid 
parts, and one who meant much more than he cared to 
show. This impression was confirmed by a very dignified 
way he had of shaking his head and imparting, at the same 
time, a pendulous motion to his double chin; in short, he 
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passed for one of those people who, being plunged into the 
Thames, would make no vain efforts to set it afire, but would 
straightway flop down to the bottom with a deal of gravity, 
and be highly respected in consequence by all good men. 

Being well-to-do in the world, and a peaceful widower — 
having a great appetite, which, as he could afford to gratify 
it, was a luxury and no inconvenience, and a power of going 
to sleep, which, as he had no occasion to keep awake, was a 
most enviable faculty — you will readily suppose that John 
Podgers was a happy man. But appearances are often de- 
ceptive when they least seem so, and the truth is that, not- 
withstanding his extreme sleekness, he was rendered uneasy in 
his mind, and exceedingly uncomfortable by a constant ap- 
prehension that beset him night and day. 

Tou know very well that in those times there flourished 
divers evil old women who, under the name of Witches, spread 
great disorder through the land, and inflicted various dismal 
tortures upon Christian men; sticking pins and needles into 
them when they least expected it, and causing them to walk 
in the air with their feet upward, to the great terror of their 
wives and families, who were naturally very much discon- 
certed when the master of the house unexpectedly came home, 
knocking at the door with his heels and combing his hair on 
the scraper. These were their commonest pranks, but they 
every day played a hundred others, of which none were less 
objectionable, and many were much more so, being improper 
besides; the result was that vengeance was denounced against 
all old women, with whom even the king himself had no sym- 
pathy (as he certainly ought to have had) ; for with his own 
most Gracious hand he penned a most Gracious consignment 
of them to everlasting wrath, and devised most Gracious 
means for their confusion and slaughter, in virtue whereof 
scarcely a day passed but one witch at the least was most 
graciously hanged, drowned, or roasted in some part of his 
dominions. Still the press teemed with strange and terrible 
news from the North or the South, or the East or the West, 
relative to witches and their unhappy victims in some corner 
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of the country, and the Public’s hair stood on end to that de- 
gree that it lifted its hat off its head, and made its face pale 
with terror. 

You may believe that the little town of Windsor did not 
escape the general contagion. The inhabitants boiled a witch 
on the king’s birthday, and sent a bottle of the broth to court, 
with a dutiful address expressive of their loyalty. The king, 
being rather frightened by the present, piously bestowed it 
upon the Archbishop of Canterbury, and returned an answer 
to the address, wherein he gave them golden rules for dis- 
covering witches, and laid great stress upon certain protecting 
charms, and especially horseshoes. Immediately the towns- 
people went to work nailing up horseshoes over every door, 
and so many anxious parents apprenticed their children to 
farriers to keep them out of harm’s way, that it became quite 
.a genteel trade, and flourished exceedingly. 

In the midst of all this bustle John Podgers ate and slept 
as usual, but shook his head a great deal oftener than was his 
custom, and was observed to look at the oxen less, and at the 
old women more. He had a little shelf put up in his sitting- 
room, whereon was displayed, in a row which grew longer 
every week, all the witchcraft literature of the time; he grew 
learned in charms and exorcisms, hinted at certain question- 
able females on broomsticks whom he had seen from his 
chamber window riding in the air at night, and was in con- 
stant terror of being bewitched. At length, from perpet- 
ually dwelling upon this one idea, which, being alone in his 
head, had all its own way, the fear of witches became the 
single passion of his life. He, who up to that time had never 
known what it was to dream, began to have visions of witches 
whenever he fell asleep; waking, they were incessantly pres- 
ent to his imagination likewise ; and, sleeping or waking, he 
had not a moment’s peace. He began to set witch-traps in 
the highway, and was often seen lying in wait round the cor- 
ner for hours together, to watch their effect. These engines 
were of simple construction, usually consisting of two straws 
disposed in the form of a cross, or a piece of a Bible cover 
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with a pinch of salt upon it; but they were infallible, and if 
an old woman chanced to stumble over them (as not infre- 
quently happened, the chosen spot being a broken and stony 
place), John started from a doze, pounced out upon her, and 
hung round her neck till assistance arrived, when she was 
immediately carried away and drowned. By dint of con- 
stantly inveigling old ladies and disposing of them in this 
summary manner, he acquired the reputation of a great 
public character ; and as he received no harm in these pur- 
suits beyond a scratched face or so, he came, in the course of 
time, to be considered witch-proof. 

There was but one person who entertained the least doubt 
of John Podgers’s gifts, and that person was his own nephew, 
a wild, roving young fellow of twenty who had been brought 
up in his uncle’s house, and lived there still — that is to say, 
when he was at home, which was not as often as it might 
have been. As he was an apt scholar, it was he who read 
aloud every fresh piece of strange and terrible intelligence 
that John Podgers bought; and this he always did of an 
evening in the little porch in front of the house, round which 
the neighbors would flock in crowds to hear the direful news 
— for people like to be frightened, and when they can be 
frightened for nothing and at another man’s expense, they 
like it all the better. 

One fine midsummer evening a group of persons were 
gathered in this place, listening intently to Will Marks (that 
was the nephew’s name), as with his cap very much on one 
side, his arm coiled slyly round the waist of a pretty girl who 
sat beside him, and his face screwed into a comical expres- 
sion intended to represent extreme gravity, he read — with 
Heaven knows how many embellishments of his own— a dis- 
mal account of a gentleman down in Northamptonshire under 
the influence of witchcraft, and taken forcible possession of 
by the Devil, who was playing his very self with him. John 
Podgers, in a high sugar-loaf hat and short cloak, filled the 
opposite seat, and surveyed the auditory with a look of min- 
gled pride and horror very edifying to see; while the hearers, 
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with their heads thrust forward, and their mouths open, list- 
ened and trembled, and hoped there was a great deal more to 
come. Sometimes Will stopped for an instant to look round 
upon his eager audience, and then, with a more comical ex- 
pression of face than before, and a settling of himself com- 
fortably, which included a squeeze of the young lady before 
mentioned, he launched into some new wonder surpassing all 
the others. 

The setting sun shed his last golden rays upon this little 
party, who, absorbed in their present occupation, took no 
heed of the approach of night, or the glory in which the day 
went down, when the sound of a horse, approaching at a 
good round trot, invading the silence of the hour, caused the 
reader to make a sudden stop, and the listeners to raise their 
heads in wonder. Nor was their wonder diminished when a 
horseman dashed up to the porch, and abruptly checking his 
steed, inquired where one John Podgers dwelt. 

“Here !” cried a dozen voices, while a dozen hands pointed 
out sturdy John, still basking in the terrors of the pamphlet. 

The rider, giving his bridle to one of those who surrounded 
him, dismounted, and approached John, hat in hand, but 
with great haste. 

“Whence come ye?” said John. 

“From Kingston, master.” 

“And wherefore?” 

“On most pressing business.” 

“Of what nature?” 

“Witchcraft.” 

Witchcraft l Everybody looked aghast at the breathless 
messenger, and the breathless messenger looked equally 
aghast at everybody — except Will Marks, who, finding him- 
self unobserved, not only squeezed the young lady again, but 
kissed her twice. Surely he must have been bewitched him- 
self, or he never could have done it — and the young lady, 
too, or she never would have let him. 

“Witchcraft!” cried Will, drowning the sound of his last 
kiss, which was rather a loud one. 
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The messenger turned toward him, and with a frown re- 
peated the word more solemnly than before; then told his 
errand, which was, in brief, that the people of Kingston had 
been greatly terrified for some nights past by hideous revels, 
held by witches beneath the gibbet within a mile of the town, 
and related and deposed to by chance wayfarers who had 
passed within earshot of the spot; that the sound of their 
voices in their wild orgies had been plainly heard by many 
persons; that three old women labored under strong suspicion, 
and that precedents had been consulted and solemn council 
had, and it was found that to identify the hags some single 
person must watch upon the spot alone; that no single person 
had the courage to perform the task; and that he had been 
dispatched express to solicit John Podgers to undertake it 
that very night, as being a man of great renown, who bore 
a charmed life, and was proof against unholy spells. 

John received this communication with much composure, 
and said in a few words that it would have afforded him in- 
expressible pleasure to do the Kingston people so slight a ser- 
vice, if it were not for his unfortunate propensity to fall 
asleep, which no man regretted more than himself upon the 
present occasion, but which quite settled the question. Never- 
theless, he said, there was a gentleman present (and here 
he looked very hard at a tall farrier), who, having been en- 
gaged all his life in the manufacture of horseshoes, must be 
quite invulnerable to the power of witches, and who, he had 
no doubt, from his known reputation for bravery and good- 
nature, would readily accept the commission. The farrier 
politely thanked him for his good opinion, which it would 
always be his study to deserve, but added that, with regard 
to the present little matter, he couldn’t think of it on any 
account, as his departing on such an errand would certainly 
occasion the instant death of his wife, to whom, as they all 
knew, he was tenderly attached. Now, so far from this cir- 
cumstance being notorious, everybody had suspected the re- 
verse, as the farrier was in the habit of beating his lady rather 
more than tender husbands usually do; all the married men 
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present, however, applauded his resolution with great vehe- 
mence, and one and all declared that they would stop at home 
and die jfwedful (which happily it was not) in defense of 
their lawlu_ partners. 

This burst of enthusiasm over, they began to look, as by 
one consent, toward "Will Marks, who, with his cap more on 
one side than ever, sat watching the proceedings with ex- 
traordinary unconcern. He had never been heard openly to 
express his disbelief in witches, but had often cut such jokes 
at their expense as left it to be inferred ; publicly stating on 
several occasions that he considered a broomstick an incon- 
venient charger, and one especially unsuited to the dignity of 
the female character, and indulging in other free remarks 
of the same tendency, to the great amusement of his wild 
companions. 

As they looked at Will they began to whisper and mur- 
mur among themselves, and at length one man cried, “Why 
don’t you ask Will Marks?” 

As this was what everybody had been thinking of, they 
all took up the word, and cried in concert, “Ah! why don’t 
you ask Will?” 

“He don’t care,” said the farrier. 

“Not he,” added another voice in the crowd. 

“He don’t believe in it, you know,” sneered a little man 
with a yellow face and a taunting nose and chin, which 
he thrust out from under the arm of a long man before 
him. 

“Besides,” said a red-faced gentleman with a gruff voice, 
“he’s a single man.” 

“That’s the point,” said the farrier; and all the married 
men murmured, ah ! that was it, and they only wished they 
were single themselves; they would show him what spirit 
was, very soon. 

The messenger looked toward Will Marks beseechingly. 

“It will be a wet night, friend, and my gray nag is tired 
after yesterday’s work — ” 

Here there was a general titter. 
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“But,” resumed Will, looking about him with a Smile, “if 
nobody else puts in a better claim to go, for the credit of the 
town, I am your man, and I would be, if I had to go afoot. 
In five minutes I shall be in the saddle, unless I am depriv- 
ing any worthy gentleman here of the honor of the advent- 
ure, which I wouldn’t do for the world.” 

But here arose a double difficulty, for not only did John 
Podgers combat the resolution with all the words he had, 
which were not many, but the young lady combated it too 
with all the tears she had, which were very many indeed. 
Will, however, being inflexible, parried his uncle’s objections 
with a joke, and coaxed the young lady into a smile in three 
short whispers. As it was plain that he set his mind upon it 
and would go, John Podgers offered him a few first-rate 
charms out of his own pocket, which he dutifully declined to 
accept; and the young lady gave him a kiss, which he also 
returned. 

“You see what a rare thing it is to be married,” said 
Will, “and how careful and considerate all these husbands 
are. There’s not a man among them but his heart is leap- 
ing to forestall me in this adventure, and yet a strong sense 
of duty keeps him back. The husbands in this one little town 
are a pattern to the world, and so must the wives be too, for 
that matter, or they could never boast half the influence they 
have!” 

Waiting for no reply to this sarcasm, he snapped his fin- 
gers and withdrew into the house, and thence into the stable, 
while some busied themselves in refreshing the messenger, 
and others in baiting his steed. In less than the specified 
time he returned by another way, with a good cloak hanging 
over his arm, a good sword girded by his side, and leading his 
good horse caparisoned for the journey. 

“Now,” said Will, leaping into the saddle at a bound, 
“up and away. Upon your mettle, friend, and push on. 
Good-night.” 

He kissed his hand to the girl, nodded to his drowsy unde, 
waved his cap to the rest — and off they flew pell-mell, as if 
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all the witches in England were in their horses* legs. They 
were out of sight in a minute. 

The men who were left behind shook their heads doubt- 
fully, stroked their chins, and shook their heads again. The 
farrier said that certainly Will Marks was a good horseman, 
nobody should ever say he denied that; but he was rash, very 
rash, and there was no telling what the end of it might be. 
What did he go for, that was what he wanted to know? He 
wished the young fellow no harm, but why did he go? Every- 
body echoed these words, and shook their heads again, having 
done which they wished John Podgers good-night, and strag- 
gled home to bed. 

The Kingston people were in their first sleep when Will 
Marks and his conductor rode through the town, and up to 
the door of a house where sundry grave functionaries were 
assembled, anxiously expecting the arrival of the renowned 
Podgers. They were a little disappointed to find a gay young 
man in his place; but they put the best face upon the matter, 
and gave him full instructions how he was to conceal himself 
behind the gibbet, and watch and listen to the witches, and 
how at a certain time he was to burst forth and cut and slash 
among them vigorously, so that the suspected parties might 
be found bleeding in their beds next day, and thoroughly con- 
founded. They gave him a great quantity of wholesome ad- 
vice besides, and — which was more to the purpose with Will 
— a good supper. All these things being done, and midnight 
nearly come, they sallied forth to show him the spot where 
he was to keep his dreary vigil. 

The night was by this time dark and threatening. There 
was a rumbling of distant thunder, and a low sighing of wind 
among the trees, which was very dismal. The potentates of 
the town kept so uncommonly close to Will that they trod 
upon his toes, or stumbled against his ankles, or nearly tripped 
up his heels at every step he took, and besides these annoy- 
ances, their teeth chattered so with fear that he seemed to be 
accompanied by a dirge of castanets. 

At last they made a halt at the opening of a lonely, deso- 
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late space, and pointing to a black object at some distance, 
asked Will if he saw that yonder. 

“Yes,” he replied. “What then?” 

Informing him abruptly that it was the gibbet where he 
was to watch, they wished him good-night in an extremely 
friendly manner, and ran back as fast as their feet would 
carry them. 

Will walked boldly to the gibbet, and glancing upward 
when he came under it, saw — certainly with satisfaction — 
that it was empty, and that nothing dangled from the top but 
some iron chains, which swung mournfully to and fro as 
they were moved by the breeze. After a careful survey of 
every quarter, he determined to take his station with his face 
toward the town, both because that would place him with his 
back to the wind, and because if any trick or surprise were 
attempted, it would probably come from that direction in the 
first instance. Having taken these precautions, he wrapped 
his cloak about him so that it left the handle of his sword 
free, and ready to his hand, and leaning againBt the gallows- 
tree with his cap not quite so much on one side as it had been 
before, took up his position for the night. 


SECOND CHAPTER OF MR. PICKWICK’S TALE 

Wb left Will Marks leaning under the gibbet with his face 
toward the town, scanning the distance with a keen eye, 
which sought to pierce the darkness and catch the earliest 
glimpse of any person or persons that might approach toward 
him. But all was quiet, and save the howling of the wind as 
it swept across the heath in gusts, and the creaking of the 
chains that dangled above his head, there was no sound to 
break the sullen stillness of the night. After half an hour or 
so this monotony became more disconcerting to Will than the 
most furious uproar would have been, and he heartily wished 
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for gome one antagonist with whom he might have a fair 
stand-up fight, if it were only to warm himself. 

Truth to tell, it was a bitter wind, and seemed to blow to 
the very heart of a man whose blood, heated but now with 
rapid riding, was the more sensitive to the chilling blast. 
Will was a daring fellow, and cared not a jot for hard knocks 
or sharp blades; but he could not persuade himself to move 
or walk about, having just that vague expectation of a sud- 
den assault which made it a comfortable thing to have some- 
thing at his back, even though that something were a gal- 
lows-tree. He had no great faith in the superstitions of the 
age ; still such of them as occurred to him did not serve to 
lighten the time, or to render his situation the more endura- 
ble. He remembered how witches were said to repair at that 
ghostly hour to churchyards and gibbets, and such-like dismal 
spots, to pluck the bleeding mandrake or scrape the flesh from 
dead men’s bones, as choice ingredients for their spells; how, 
stealing by night to lonely places, they dug graves with their 
fingernails, or anointed themselves, before riding in the air, 
with a delicate pomatum made of the fat of infants newly 
boiled. These and many other fabled practices of a no less 
agreeable nature, and all having some reference to the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed, passed and repassed in 
quick succession through the mind of Will Marks, and adding 
a shadowy dread to that distrust and watchfulness which his 
situation inspired, rendered it, upon the whole, sufficiently un- 
comfortable. As he had foreseen, too, the rain began to de- 
scend heavily, and driving before the wind in a thick mist, 
obscured even those few objects which the darkness of the 
night had before imperfectly revealed. 

“Look!” shrieked a voice. “Great Heaven, it has fallen 
down, and stands erect as if it lived !” 

The speaker was close behind him ; the voice was almost 
at his ear. Will threw off his cloak, drew his sword, and 
darting swiftly round, seized a woman by the wrist, who, re- 
coiling from him with a dreadful shriek, fell struggling upon 
her knees. Another woman, clad, like her whom he had 
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grasped, in monrcing garments', stood rooted to the spot on 
which they were, gazing upon his face with wild and glaring 
eyes that quite appalled him. 

“Say,” cried Will, when they had confronted each other 
thus for some time, “what are ye?” 

“Say what are you,” returned the woman, “who trouble 
even this obscene resting-place of the dead, and strip the gib- 
bet of its honored burden? Where is the body?” 

He looked in wonder and affright from the woman who 
questioned him to the other whose arm he clutched. 

“Where is the body?” repeated his questioner, more 
firmly than before. “You wear no livery which marks you 
for the hireling of the government. You are no friend to us, 
or I should recognize you, for the friends of such as we are 
few in number. What are you then, and wherefore are you 
here?” 

“I am no foe to the distressed and helpless,” said Will. 
“Are ye among that number? Ye should be by your looks.” 

“We are,” was the answer. 

“Is it ye who have been wailing and weeping here under 
cover of the night?” said Will. 

“It is,” replied the woman sternly; and pointing, as she 
spoke, toward her companion, “she mourns a husband, and I 
a brother. Even the bloody law that wreaks its vengeance 
on the dead does not make that a crime, and if it did ’twould 
be alike to us who are past its fear or favor.” 

Will glanced at the two females, and could barely discern 
that the one whom he addressed was much the elder, and that 
the other was young and of a slight figure. Both were deadly 
pale, their garments wet and worn, their hair disheveled and 
streaming in the wind, themselves bowed down with grief 
and misery; their whole appearance most dejected, wretched, 
and forlorn. A sight so different from any he had expected 
to encounter touched him to the quick, and all idea of any- 
thing but their pitiable condition vanished before it. 

“I am a rough, blunt yeoman, ” said Will. “Why I came 
here is told in a word; you have been overheard at a distance 
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in the silence of the night, and I have undertaken a watch for 
hags or spirits. I came here expecting an adventure, and 
prepared to go through with any. If there be aught that I 
can do to help or aid you, name it, and on the faith of a man 
who can be secret and trusty, I will stand by you to the 
death.” 

4 4 How comes this gibbet to be empty?” asked the elder 
female. 

“I swear to you,” replied Will, “that I know as little as 
yourself. But this I know, that when I came here an hour 
ago or so, it was as it is now ; and if, as I gather from your 
question, it was not so last night, sure I am that it has been 
secretly disturbed without the knowledge of the folks in yon- 
der town. Bethink you, therefore, whether you have no 
friends in league with you, or with him on whom the law has 
done its worst, by whom these sad remains have been re- 
moved for burial.” 

The women spoke together, and Will retired apace or two 
while they conversed apart. He could hear them sob and 
moan, and saw that they wrung their hands in fruitless 
agony. He could make out little that they said, but between- 
whiles he gathered enough to assure him that his suggestion 
was not very wide of the mark, and that they not only sus- 
pected by whom the body had been removed, but also 
whither it had been conveyed. When they had been in con- 
versation a long time, they turned toward him once more. 
This time the younger female spoke. 

“You have offered us your help?” 

“I have.” 

1 1 And given a pledge that you are still willing to redeem?” 

“Yes. So far as I may, keeping all plots and conspiracies 
at arms-length.” 

“Follow us, friend.” 

Will, whose self-possession was now quite restored, needed 
no second bidding, but with his drawn sword in his hand, and 
his cloak so muffled over his left arm as to serve for a kind of 
shield without offering any impediment to its free action, 
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suffered them to lead the way. Through mud and mire, and 
wind and rain, they walked in silence a full mile. At length 
they turned into a dark lane, where suddenly starting out 
from beneath some trees where he had taken shelter, a man 
appeared, having in his charge three saddled horses. One of 
these (his own apparently), in obedience to a -whisper from 
the women, ho consigned to Will, who, seeing that they 
mounted, mounted also. Then, without a word spoken, they 
rode on together, leaving the attendant behind. 

They made no halt nor slackened their pace until they ar- 
rived near Putney. At a large wooden house, which stood 
apart from any other, they alighted, and giving their horses 
to one who was already waiting, passed in by a side door, 
and so up some narrow creaking stairs into a small paneled 
chamber, where Will was left alone. He had not been here 
very long, when the door was softly opened, and there en- 
tered to him a cavalier whose face was concealed beneath a 
black mask. 

Will stood upon his guard, and scrutinized this figure from 
head to foot. The form was that of a man pretty far ad- 
vanced in life, but of a firm and stately carriage. His dress 
was of a rich and costly kind, but so soiled and disordered 
that it was scarcely to be recognized for one of those gorgeous 
suits which the expensive taste and fashion of the time pre- 
scribed for men of any rank or station. He was booted and 
spurred, and bore about him even as many tokens of the state 
of the roads as Will himself. All this he noted, while the 
eyes behind the mask regarded him with equal attention. 
This survey over, the cavalier broke silence. 

‘ ‘ Thou’ rt young and bold, and wouldst be richer than thou 
art?” 

“The two first I am,” returned Will. “The last I have 
scarcely thought of. But be it so. Say that I would be 
richer than I am; what then?” 

“The way lies before thee now,” replied the Mask. 
“Show it me.” 

“First let me inform thee that, thou wert brought here to- 
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night lest thou shouldst too soon have told thy tale to those 
who placed thee on the watch.” 

“I thought as much when 1 followed,” said Will. “But 
I am no blab, not I.” 

‘ 4 Good, ’ 5 returned the Mask. “Now listen. He who was 
to have executed the enterprise of burying that body, which, 
as thou hast suspected, was taken down to-night, has left us 
in our need.” 

Will nodded, and thought within himself that if the Mask 
were to attempt to play any tricks, the first eyelet-hole on the 
left-hand side of his doublet, counting from the buttons up the 
front, would be a very good place in which to pink him neatly. 

“Thou art here, and the emergency is desperate. I pro- 
pose his task to thee. Convey the body (now coffined in this 
house), by means that I shall show, to the church of St. Dun- 
stan in London to-morrow night, and thy service shall be 
richly paid. Thou’rt about to ask whose corpse it is. Seek 
not to know. I warn thee, seek not to know. Felons hang 
in chains on every moor and heath. Believe, as others do, 
that this was one, and ask no further. The murders of state 
policy, its victims or avengers, had best remain unknown to 
such as thee.” 

“The mystery of this service,” said Will, “ bespeaks its 
danger. What is the reward?” 

“One hundred golden unities, ” replied the cavalier. “The 
danger to one who cannot be recognized as the friend of a 
fallen cause is not great, but there is some hazard to be rim. 
Decide between that and the reward.” 

“What if I refuse?” said Will. 

“Depart in peace, in God’s name,” returned the Mask, in 
a melancholy tone, “and keep our secret, remembering that 
those who brought thee here were crushed and stricken wo- 
men, and that those who bade thee go free could have had 
thy life with one word, and no man the wiser.” 

Men were readier to undertake desperate adventures in 
those times than they are now. In this case the temptation 
was great, and the punishment, even in c&se of detection, was 
Vol. XXVI— -15 
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not likely to be very severe, as Will came of a loyal stook, 
and his uncle was in good repute, and a passable tale to ac- 
count for his. possession of the body and his ignorance of the 
identity might be easily devised. 

The cavalier explained that a covered cart had been pre- 
pared for the purpose ; that the time of departure could be ar- 
ranged so that he should reach London Bridge at dusk, and 
proceed through the City after the day had closed in; that 
people would be ready at his journey’s end to place the coffin 
in a vault without a minute’s delay ; that officious inquirers 
in the streets would be easily repelled by the tale that he was 
carrying for interment the corpse of one who had died of the 
plague; and, in short, showed him every reason why he 
should succeed, and none why he should fail. After a time 
they were joined by another gentleman, masked like the first, 
who added new arguments to those which had been already 
urged; the wretched wife, too, added her tears and prayers 
to their calmer representations ; and in the end, Will, moved 
by compassion and good-nature, by a love of the marvelous, 
by a mischievous anticipation of the terrors of the Kingston 
people when he should be missing next day, and finally, by 
the prospect of gain, took upon himself the task, and devoted 
all his energies to its successful execution. 

The following night, when it was quite dark, the hollow 
echoes of old London Bridge responded to the rumbling of 
the cart which contained the ghastly load, the object of Will 
Marks’ care. Sufficiently disguised to attract -no attention 
by his garb. Will walked at the horse’s head, as unconcerned 
as a man could be who was sensible that he had now arrived 
at the most dangerous part of his undertaking, but full of 
boldness and confidence. 

It was now eight o’clock. After nine, none could walk 
the streets without danger of their lives, and even at this 
hour robberies and murder were of no uncommon occurrence. 
The shops upon the bridge were all closed ; the low wooden 
arches thrown across the way were like so many black pits, 
in every one of which ill-favored fellows lurked in knots of 
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three or four; some standing upright against the wall, lying 
in wait ; others skulking in gateways, and thrusting out their 
uncombed heads and scowling eyes; others crossing and re- 
crossing, and constantly jostling both horse and man to pro- 
voke a quarrel ; others stealing away and summoning their 
companions in a low whistle. Once, even in that short pas- 
sage, there was the noise of scuffling and the clash of swords 
behind him; but Will, who knew the City and its ways, kept 
straight on, and scarcely turned his head. 

The streets being unpaved, the rain of the night before 
had converted them into a perfect quagmire, which the 
splashing waterspouts from the gables, and the filth and offal 
cast from the different houses, swelled in no small degree. 
These odious matters, being left to putrefy in the closo and 
heavy air, emitted an insupportable stench, to which every 
court and passage poured forth a contribution of its own. 
Many parts, even of the main streets, with their projecting 
stories tottering overhead and nearly shutting out the sky, 
were more like huge chimneys than open ways. At the cor- 
ners of some of these, great bonfires were burning to prevent 
infection from the plague, of which it was rumored that some 
citizens had lately died; and few who, availing themselves of 
the light thus afforded, paused for a moment to look around 
them, would have been disposed to doubt the existence of the 
disease, or wonder at its dreadful visitations. 

But it was not in such scenes as these, or even in the deep 
and miry road, th^t Will Marks found the chief obstacles to 
his progress. There were kites and ravens feeding in the 
streets (the only scavengers the City kept), who, scenting 
what he carried, followed the cart or fluttered on its top, and 
croaked their knowledge of its burden and their ravenous ap- 
petite for prey. There were distant fires, where the poor 
wood-and-plaster tenements wasted fiercely, and whither 
crowds made their way, clamoring eagerly for plunder, beat- 
ing down all who came within their reach, and yelling like 
devils let loose. There were single-handed men flying from 
bands of ruffians, who pursued them with naked weapons, 
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and hunted them savagely; there were drunken, desperate 
robbers issuing from their dens and staggering through the 
open streets, where no man dared molest them; there were 
vagabond servitors returning from the Bear Garden, where 
had been good sport that day, dragging after them their torn 
and bleeding dogs, or leaving them to die and rot upon the 
road. Nothing was abroad but cruelty, violence, and dis- 
order. 

Many were the interruptions which Will Marks encount- 
ered from these stragglers, and many the narrow escapes he 
made. Now some stout bully would take his seat upon the 
cart, insisting to be driven to his own home, and now two or 
three men would come down upon him together, and demand 
that on peril of his life he showed them what he had inside. 
Then a party of the City watch, upon their rounds, would draw 
across the road, and not satisfied with his tale, question him 
closely, and revenge themselves by a little cuffing and hust- 
ling for maltreatment sustained at other hands that night. 
All these assailants had to be rebutted, some by fair words, 
some by foul, and some by blows. But Will Marks was not 
the man to be stopped or turned back now he had penetrated 
so far, and though he got on slowly, still he made his way 
down Fleet Street, and reached the church at last. 

As he had been forewarned, all was in readiness. Directly 
he stopped, the coffin was removed by four men, who appeared 
so suddenly that they seemed to have started from the earth. 
A fifth mounted the cart, and scarcely allowing Will time to 
snatch from it a little bundle containing such of his own 
clothes as he had thrown off on assuming his disguise, drove 
briskly away. Will never saw cart or man again. 

He followed the body into the church, and it was well he 
lost no time in doing so, for the door was immediately closed. 
There was no light in the building save that which came from 
a couple of torches borne by two men in cloaks, who stood 
upon the brink of a vault. Each supported a female figure, 
and all observed a profound silence. 

By this dim and solemn glare, which made Will feel as 
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though light itself were dead, and its tomb the dreary arches 
that frowned above, they placed the coffin in the vault, with 
uncovered heads, and closed it up. One of the torch-bearers 
then turned to Will and stretched forth his hand, in which 
was a purse of gold. Something told him directly that those 
were the same eyes which he had seen beneath the mask. 

“Take it,” said the cavalier in a low voice, “and be hap- 
py. Though these have been hasty obsequies, and no priest has 
blessed the work, there will not be the less peace with thee 
hereafter for having laid his bones beside those of his little 
children. Keep thy own counsel, for thy sake no less than 
ours, and God bo with thee!” 

“The blessing of a widowed mother on thy head, good 
friend!” cried the younger lady through her tears; “the 
blessing of one who has now no hope or rest but in this 
grave !” 

Will stood with the purse in his hand and involuntarily 
made a gesture as though he would return it ; for, though a 
thoughtless fellow, he was of a frank and generous nature. 
But the two gentlemen, extinguishing their torches, cautioned 
him to begone, as their common safety would be endangered 
by a longer delay; and at the same time their retreating foot 
steps sounded through the church. Fie turned, therefore, to- 
ward the point at which he had entered, and seeing, by a faint 
gleam in the distance, that the door was again partially open, 
groped his way toward it, and so passed into the street. 

Meantime the local authorities of Kingston had kept watch 
and ward all the previous night, fancying every now and 
then that dismal shrieks were borne toward them on the wind, 
and frequently winking to each other, and drawing closer to 
the fire as they drank the health of the lonely sentinel, upon 
whom a clerical gentleman present was especially severe by 
reason of his levity and youthful folly. Two or three of the 
gravest in company, who were of a theological turn, pro- 
pounded to him the question, whether such a character was 
not but poorly armed for a single combat with the Devil, and 
whether he himself would not have been a stronger opponent; 
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but the olerical gentleman, sharply reproving them for their 
presumption in discussing such questions, clearly showed that 
a fitter champion than W ill could scarcely have been selected, 
not only for that, being a child of Satan, he was the less likely 
to be alarmed by the appearance of his own father, but be- 
cause Satan himself would be at his ease in such company, 
and would not scruple to kick up his heels to an extent which 
it was quite certain he would never venture before clerical 
eyes, under whose influence (as was notorious) he became 
quite a tame and milk-and-water character. 

But when next morning arrived, and with it no Will 
Marks, and when a strong party repairing to the spot, as a 
strong party ventured to do in broad day, found Will gone 
and the gibbet empty, matters grew serious indeed. The day 
passing away and no news arriving, and the night going on 
also without any intelligence, the thing grew more tremen- 
dous still; in short, the neighborhood worked itself up to such 
a comfortable pitch of mystery and horror, that it is a great 
question whether the general feeling was not one of excessive 
disappointment when, on the second morning, Will Marks 
returned. 

However this may be, back Will came in a very cool and 
collected state, and appearing not to trouble himself much 
about anybody except old John Podgers, who, having been 
sent for, was sitting in the Town- hall crying slowly, and doz- 
ing between whiles. Having embraced his uncle and assured 
him of his safety, Will mounted on a table and told his story 
to the crowd. 

And surely they would have been the most unreasonable 
crowd that ever assembled together, if they had been in the 
least respect disappointed with the tale he told them ; for, be- 
sides describing the Witches’ Dance to the minutest motion 
of their legs, and performing it in character on the table, with 
the assistance of a broomstick, he related how they had car- 
ried off the body in a copper caldron, and so bewitched him 
that he lost his senses until he found himself lying under a 
hedge at least ten miles oft, whence he had straightway re- 
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turned as they then beheld. The story gained such universal 
applause that it soon afterward brought <|own express from 
London the great witch-finder of the age, the Heaven-bom 
Hopkins, who, having examined Will closely on several 
points, pronounced it the most extraordinary and the best 
accredited witch-story ever known, under which title it was 
published at the Three Bibles on London Bridge, in a small 
quarto, with view of the caldron from an original drawing, 
and a portrait of the clerical gentleman as he sat by the fire. 

On one point Will was particularly careful; and that was 
to describe, for the witches he had seen, three impossible old 
females, whose likenesses never were or will be. Thus he 
saved the lives of the suspected parties, and of all other old 
women who were dragged before him to be identified. 

This circumstance occasioned John Podgers much grief 
and sorrow, until, happening one day to cast his eyes upon 
his housekeeper, and observing her to be plainly afflicted with 
rheumatism, he procured her to be burned as an undoubted 
witch. For this service to the State he was immediately 
knighted, and became from that time Sir John Podgers. 

Will Marks never gained any clew to the mystery in 
which he had been an actor, nor did any inscription in the 
church, which he often visited afterward, nor any of the 
limited inquiries that he dared to make, yield him the least 
assistance. As he kept his own secret, he was compelled to 
spend the gold discreetly and sparingly. In the course of 
time he married the young lady of whom I have already told 
you, whose maiden name is not recorded, with whom he led 
a prosperous and happy life. Years and years after this ad- 
venture, it was his wont to tell her upon a stormy night that 
it was a great comfort to him to think those bones, to whom- 
soever they might have once belonged, were not bleaching in 
the troubled air, but were mouldering away with the dust of 
their own kith and kindred in a quiet grave. 
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FURTHER PARTICULARS OF MASTER HUM- 
PHREY’S VISITOR 

BfilNG very full of Mr. Pickwick’s application, and highly 
pleased with the compliment he had paid me, it will be read- 
ily supposed that long before our next night of meeting I 
communicated it to my three friends, who unanimously voted 
his admission into our body. We all looked forward with 
some impatience to the occasion which would enroll him 
among us, but I am greatly mistaken if Jack Redburn and 
myself were not by many degrees the most impatient of the 
party. 

At length the night came, and a few minutes after ten 
Mr. Pickwick’s knock was heard at the street door. He was 
shown into a lower room, and I directly took my crooked stick 
and went to accompany him upstairs, in order that he might 
be presented with all honor and formality. 

•‘Mr. Pickwick,” said I, on entering the room, “I am re- 
joiced to see you — rejoiced to believe that this is but the open- 
ing of a long series of visits to this house, and but the begin- 
ing of a close and lasting friendship.” 

That gentleman made a suitable reply with a cordiality 
and frankness peculiarly his own, and glanced with a smile 
toward two persons behind the door, whom I had not at first 
observed, and whom I immediately recognized as Mr. Samuel 
Weller and his father. 

It was a warm evening, but the elder Mr. Weller was at- 
tired, notwithstanding, in a most capacious greatcoat, and 
his chin enveloped in a large speckled shawl, such as is us- 
ually worn by stage-coachmen on active service. He looked 
very rosy and very stout, especially about the legs, which ap- 
peared to have been compressed into his top-boots with some 
difficulty. His broad- brimmed hat he held under his left 
arm, and with the forefinger of his right hand he touched his 
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forehead a great many times, in acknowledgment of my pres- 
ence, 

“I am very glad to see you in such good health, Mr. 
Weller,” said I. 

“Why, thankee, sir,” returned Mr. Weller, “the axle 
an’t broke yet. We keeps up a steady pace— not too sewere, 
but vith a moderate degree o’ friction — and the consekens is 
that ve’re still a runnin’ and comes in to the time reg’lar. — 
My son Samivel, sir, as you may have read on in history,” 
added Mr. Weller, introducing his first-born. 

I received Sam very graciously ; but, before he could say 
a word, his father struck in again. 

“Samivel Yeller, sir,” said the old gentleman, “has con- 
ferred upon me the ancient title o' grandfather, vich had long 
laid dormouse, and wos s’posed to be nearly hex-tinct in our 
family. Sammy, relate a anecdote o’ vun o' them boys — 
that 'ere little anecdote about young Tony sayin’ as he vould 
smoke a pipe unbeknown to his mother.” 

“Be quiet, can't you?” said Sam. “I never see such a 
old magpie — never.” 

“That 'ere Tony is the blessedest boy,” said Mr. Weller, 
heedless of this rebuff, “the blessedest boy as ever 1 see in 
my days! Of all the charmin'est infants as ever I heerd tell 
on, includin' them as was kivered over by the robin red- 
breasts arter they'd committed sooicide with blackberries, 
there never wos any like that 'ere little Tony. He’s alvays 
a playin' vith a quart pot, thrt boy is. To see him a settin' 
down on the doorstep pretending to drink out of it, and 
fetching a long breath artervards, and smoking a bit of fire- 
vood, and sayin', ‘Now I’m grandfather' — to see him a doin' 
that at two-year-old is better than any play as wos ever 
wrote. ‘Now I’m grandfather!’ He wouldn’t take a pint 
pot if you wos to make him a present on it, but he gets his 
quart, and then he says, ‘Now I'm grandfather!' ” 

Mr. Weller was so overpowered by this picture that he 
straightway fell into a most alarming fit of coughing, which 
must certainly have been attended with some fatal result but 
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for the dexterity and promptitude of Sam, who, taking a firm 
grasp of the shawl just under his father’s chin, shook him to 
and fro with great violence, at the same time administering 
some smart blows between his shoulders. By this curious 
mode of treatment Mr. Weller was finally recovered, but with 
a very crimson face, and in a state of great exhaustion. 

4 ‘He’ll do now, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, who had been 
in some alarm himself. 

“He’ll do, sir!” cried Sam, looking reproachfully at his 
parent. “Yes, he will do one o’ these days — he’ll do for his- 
self, and then he’ll wish he hadn’t. Did anybody ever see sich 
a inconsiderate old file — laughing into conwulsions afore com- 
pany, and stamping on the floor as if he'd brought his own 
carpet vith him, and wos under a wager to punch the pattern 
out in a given time? He’ll begin again in a minute. There 
— he’s a-goin’ off — I said he would!” 

In fact, Mr. Weller, whose mind was still running upon 
his precocious grandson, was seen to shake his head from side 
to side, while a laugh, working like an earthquake, below the 
surface, produced various extraordinary appearances in his 
face, chest, and shoulders — the more alarming because unac- 
companied by any noise whatever. These emotions, how- 
ever, gradually subsided; and after three or four short re- 
lapses he wiped his eyes with the cuff of his coat, and looked 
about him with tolerable composure. 

“Afore the governor vith-draws,” said Mr. Weller, “there 
is a pint respecting vich Sammy has a qvestion to ask. Vile 
that qvestion is a perwadin this here conwersation, p’raps the 
gen’l’men vill permit me to re- tire.” 

“Wot are you goin’ away for?” demanded Sam, seizing 
his father by the coat-tail. 

“I never see such a undootiful boy as you, Samivel,” re- 
turned Mr. Weller. “Didn’t you make a solemn promise 
amountin’ almost to a speeches o’ wow, that you’d put that 
’ere qvestion on my account?” 

“Well, I’m agreeable to do it,” said Sam, “but not if you 
go cnttin’ away like that, as the bull turned round and mildly 
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observed to the drover ven they wos a goadin’ him into the 
butcher’s door. The fact is, sir,” said Sam addressing me, 
“that he wants to know somethin’ respectin’ that ’ere lady 
as is housekeeper here.” 

“Ay. What is that?” 

“Vy, sir,” said Sam, grinning still more, “he wishes to 
know vether she — ” 

“In short,” interposed old Mr. Weller decisively, a per- 
spiration breaking out upon his forehead, “vether that ’ere 
old creetur is or is not a widder.” 

Mr. Pickwick laughed heartily, and so did I, as I replied 
decisively, that “my housekeeper was a spinster.” 

“There!” cried Sam, “now you’re satisfied. You hear 
she’s a spinster.” 

“A wot?” said his father with deep scorn. 

“A spinster,” replied Sam. 

Mr. Weller looked very hard at his son for a minute or 
two, and then said : 

“Never mind vether she makes jokes or not, that’s no 
matter. Wot I say is, is that ’ere female a widder, or is she 
not?” 

“Wot do you mean by her making jokes?” demanded 
Sam, quite aghast at the obscurity of his parent’s speech. 

“Never you mind, Samivel,” returned Mr. Weller grave- 
ly; “puns may be wery good things, or they may be wery 
bad ’uns, and a female may be none the better, or she may 
be none the vurse, for making of ’em ; that’s got nothing to 
do vith widders.” 

“Wy, now,” said Sam, looking round, “would anybody 
believe as a man at his time o’ life could be running his head 
agin spinsters and punsters being the same thing?” 

“There an’t a straw’s difference between ’em,” said Mr. 
Weller. “Your father didn’t drive a coach for so many 
years, not to be ekal to his own langvidg as far as that goes, 
Sammy.” 

Avoiding the question of etymology, upon which the old 
gentleman’s mind was quite made up, he was several times 
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assured that the housekeeper had never been married. He 
expressed great satisfaction on hearing this, and apologized 
for the question, remarking that he had been greatly terrified 
by a widow not long before, and that his natural timidity 
was increased in consequence. 

“It wos on the rail,” said Mr. Weller with strong empha- 
sis. “I was a-goin’ down to Birmingham by the rail, and I 
wos locked up in a close carriage vith a living widder. Alone 
we wos; the widder and me wos alone; and I believe it wos 
only because we wos alone, and there was no clergyman in 
the conwayance, that that ’ere widder didn’t marry me afore 
ve reached the half way station. Ven I think how she began 
a screaming as we wos a going under them tunnels in the dark 
— how she kept on a faintin’ and ketchin’ hold o’ me — and 
how I tried to bust open the door as was tight-locked and 
perwented all escape — Ah! It was a awful thing, most 
awful!” 

Mr. Weller was so very much overcome by this retrospect 
that he was unable, until he had wiped his brow several 
times, to return any reply to the question whether he ap- 
proved of railway communication, notwithstanding that it 
would appear, from the answer which he ultimately gave, that 
he entertained strong opinions on the subject. 

“I con-sider,” said Mr. Weller, “that the rail is uncon- 
stitootional and an inwaser o’ priwileges, and I should wery 
much like to know what that ’ere old Carter as once stood up 
for our liberties, and wun ’em too — I should like to know wot 
he vould say, if he wos alive now, to Englishmen being locked 
up vith widders or with anybody again their wills. Wot a 
old Carter would have said, a old Coachman may say, and I 
as-sert that in that pint o’ view alone, the rail is an inwaser. 
As to the comfort, vere’s the comfort o’ sittin’ in a harm- 
cheer lookin’ at brick walls or heaps o’ mud, never cornin’ to 
a public-house, never seein’ a glass o’ ale, never goin’ through 
a pike, never meetin’ a change o’ no kind (horses or other- 
vise), but alvays cornin’ to a place, ven you come to one at 
all, the wery picter o’ the last, with the same p’leesemen 
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standing about, the same blessed old bell a ringin’, the same 
unfart’nate people standing behind the bars a waitin’ to be 
let in; and everythin’ the same except the name, vich is wrote 
up in the same sized letters as the last name, and vith the 
same colors? As to the honor and dignity o’ traveling vere 
can that be vithout a coachman; and wot’s the rail to sich 
coachmen and guards as is sometimes forced to go by it, but 
a outrage and a insult? As to the pace, wot sort o’ pace do 
you think I, Tony Veller, could have kept a coach gain’ at, 
for five hundred thousand pound a mile, paid in ad wance afore 
the coach was on the road? And as to the ingein — a nasty, 
wheezin’, creakin’, gaspin’, puffin’, bustin’ monster, alvays 
out o’ breath, with a shiny green-and gold back, like a un- 
pleasant beetle in that ’ere gas magnifier — as to the ingein as 
is alvays a pourin’ out red-hot coals at night, and black smoke 
in the day, the sensiblest thing it does, in my opinion, is ven 
there’s somethin’ in the vay, and it sets up that ’ere frightful 
scream vich seems to say, ‘Now here’s two hundred and forty 
passengers in the wery greatest extremity o’ danger, and 
here’s their two hundred and forty screams in vun!’ ” 

By this time I began to fear that my friends would be 
rendered impatient by my protracted absence. I therefore 
begged Mr. Pickwick to accompany me upstairs, and left the 
two Mr. Wellers in the care of the housekeeper, laying strict 
injunctions upon her to treat them with all possible hospitality. 


IV 

THE CLOCK 

As we were going upstairs, Mr. Pickwick put on his 
spectacles, which he had held in his hand hitherto ; arranged 
his neckerchief, smoothed down his waistcoat, and made 
many other like preparations of that kind which men are ac- 
customed to be mindful of when they are going among stran- 
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gets for the first time, and are anxious to impress them pleas* 
antly. Seeing that I smiled, he smiled too, and said that if 
it had occurred to him before he left home, he would cer- 
tainly have presented himself in pumps and silk stockings. 

“I would, indeed, my dear sir,” he said very seriously; 
*'I would have shown my respect for the society by laying 
aside my gaiters.” 

“You may rest assured,” said I, “that they would have 
regretted your doing so very much, for they are quite at- 
tached to them.” 

“No, really!” cried Mr. Pickwick, with manifest pleas- 
ure. “Do you think they care about my gaiters? Do 
you seriously think that they identify me at all with my 
gaiters?” 

“I am sure they do,” I replied. 

“Well, now,” said Mr. Pickwick, “that is one of the most 
charming and agreeable circumstances that could possibly 
have occurred to me.” 

I should not have written down this short conversation, 
but that it developed a slight point in Mr. Pickwick’s char- 
acter with which I was not previously acquainted. He has 
a secret pride in his legs. The manner in which he spoke, 
and the accompanying glance he bestowed upon his tights, 
convince me that Mr. Pickwick regards his legs with much 
innocent vanity. 

“But here are our friends,” said I, opening the door and 
taking his arm in mine; “let them speak for themselves. — 
Gentlemen, I present to you Mr. Pickwick.” 

Mr. Pickwick and I must have been a good contrast just 
then. I, leaning quietly on my crutch-stick, with something 
of a careworn, patient air; he having hold of my arm, and 
bowing in every direction with the most elastic politeness, 
and an expression of face whose sprightly cheerfulness and 
good humor knew no bounds. The difference between us 
must have been more striking yet, as we advanced toward 
the table, and the amiable gentleman, adapting his joound 
step to my poor tread, had his attention divided between 
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treating my infirmities with the utmost consideration, and 
affecting to be wholly unconscious that I required any. 

I made him personally known to each of my friends in 
turn. First to the deaf gentleman, whom he regarded with 
much interest, and accosted with great frankness and cordial- 
ity. He had evidently some vague idea, at the moment, that 
my friend, being deaf, must be dumb also; for, when the lat- 
ter opened his lips to express the pleasure it afforded him to 
know a gentleman of whom he had heard so much, Mr. Pick- 
wick was so extremely disconcerted that I was obliged to step 
in to his relief. 

His meeting with Jack Redburn was quite a treat to see. 
Mr. Pickwick smiled and shook hands, and looked at him 
through his spectacles, and under them, and over them, and 
nodded his head approvingly, and then nodded to me, as 
much as to say, “This is just the man; you were quite right 
and then turned to Jack and said a few hearty words, and 
then did and said everything over again with unimpaired vi- 
vacity. As to Jack himself, he was quite as much delighted 
with Mr. Pickwick as Mr. Pickwick could possibly be with 
him. Two people never can have met together since the 
world began who exchanged a warmer or more enthusiastic 
greeting. 

It was amusing to observe the difference between this en- 
counter and that which succeeded, between Mr. Pickwick 
and Mr. Miles. It was clear that the latter gentleman viewed 
our new member as a kind of rival in the affections of Jack 
Redburn, and, besides this, he had more than once hinted to 
me, in secret, that although he had no doubt Mr. Pickwick was 
a very worthy man, still he did consider that some of his ex- 
ploits were unbecoming a gentleman of his years and gravity. 
Over and above these grounds of distrust, it is one of his 
fixed opinions that the law never can by possibility do any- 
thing wrong; he therefore looks upon Mr. Pickwick as one 
who has justly suffered in purse and peace for a breach of his 
plighted faith to an unprotected female, and holds that he is 
called upon to regard him with some suspicion on that ac- 
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count. These causes led to a rather cold and formal recep* 
tion; which Mr. Pickwick acknowledged with the same state* 
liness and intense politeness as was displayed on the other side. 
Indeed, he assumed an air of such majestic defiance, that I 
was fearful he might break out into some solemn protest or 
declaration, and therefore inducted him into his chair with- 
out a moment’s delay. 

This piece of generalship was perfectly successful. The 
instant he took his seat, Mr. Pickwick surveyed us all with 
a most benevolent aspect, and was taken with a fit of smiling 
full five minutes long. His interest in our ceremonies was 
immense. They are not very numerous or complicated, and 
a description of them may be comprised in very few words. 
As our transactions have already been, and must necessarily 
continue to be, more or less anticipated by being presented in 
these pages at different times, and under various forms, they 
do not require a detailed account. 

Our first proceeding when we are assembled is to shake 
hands all round, and greet each other with cheerful and pleas- 
ant looks. Remembering that we assemble not only for the 
promotion of our happiness, but with the view of adding 
something to the common stock, an air of languor or indif- 
ference in any member of our body would be regarded by the 
others as a kind of treason. We have never had an offender 
in this respect ; but, if we had, there is no doubt that he would 
be taken to task pretty severely. 

Our salutation over, the venerable piece of antiquity from 
which we take our name is wound up in silence. This cere- 
mony is always performed by Master Humphrey himself (in 
treating of the club, I may be permitted to assume the histori- 
cal style, and speak of myself in the third person), who mounts 
upon a chair for the purpose, armed with a large key. While 
it is in progress, Jack Redburn is required to keep at the fur- 
ther end of the room under the guardianship of Mr. Miles, 
for he is known to entertain certain aspiring and unhallowed 
thoughts connected with the clock, and has even gone so far 
as to state that, if he might take the works out for a day or 
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two, he thinks he could improve them. We pardon him his 
presumption in consideration of his good intentions, and his 
keeping this respectful distance, which last penalty is insisted 
on, lest by secretly wounding the object of our regard in some 
tender part, in the ardor of his zeal for its improvement, he 
should fill us with dismay and consternation. 

This regulation afforded Mr. Pickwick the highest delight, 
and seemed, if possible, to exalt Jack in his good opinion. 

The next ceremony is the opening of the clock-case (of 
which Master Humphrey has likewise the key), the taking 
from it as many papers as will furnish forth our evening’s 
entertainment, and arranging in the recess such new contri- 
butions as have been provided since our last meeting. This 
is always done with peculiar solemnity. The deaf gentleman 
then fills and lights his pipe, and we once more take our seats 
round the table before mentioned, Master Humphrey acting 
as president — if we can be said to have any president, where 
all are on the same social footing— and our friend Jack as 
secretary. Our preliminaries being now concluded, we fall 
into any train of conversation that happens to suggest itself, 
or proceed immediately to one of our readings. In the latter 
case, the paper selected is consigned to Master Humphrey, 
who flattens it carefully on the table, and makes dog’s 
ears in the corner of every page, ready for turning over 
easily; Jack Redburn trims the lamp with a small mar 
chine of his own invention, which usually puts it out; Mr. 
Miles looks on with great approval notwithstanding; the deaf 
gentleman draws in his chair, so that he can follow the words 
on the paper or on Master Humphrey’s lips as he pleases; 
and Master Humphrey himself, looking round with mighty 
gratification, and glancing up at his old clock, begins to read 
aloud. 

Mr. Pickwick’s face, while his tale was being read, would 
have attracted the attention of the dullest man alive. The 
complacent motion of his head and forefinger as he gently 
beat time, and corrected the air with imaginary punctuation, 
the smile that mantled on his features at every jocose passage, 
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and the sly look he stole around to observe its effect, the 
calm manner in which he shut his eyes and listened when 
there was some little piece of description, the changing expres- 
sion with which he acted the dialogue to himself, his agony 
that the deaf gentleman should know what it was all about, 
and his extraordinary anxiety to correct the reader when he 
hesitated at a word in the manuscript, or substituted a wrong 
one, were alike worthy of remark. And when at last, en- 
deavoring to communicate with the deaf gentleman by means 
of the finger alphabet, with which he constructed such words 
as are unknown in any civilized or savage language, he took 
up a slate and wrote in large text, one word in a line, the 
question, “How — do — you — like — it?” — when he did this, 
and handing it over the table awaited the reply, with a coun- 
tenance only brightened and improved by his great excite- 
ment, even Mr. Miles relaxed, and could not forbear looking 
at him for the moment with interest and favor. 

“It has occurred to me,” said the deaf gentleman, who 
had watched Mr. Pickwick and everybody else with silent 
satisfaction — “it has occurred to me,” said the deaf gentle- 
man, taking his pipe from his lips, “that now is our time for 
filling our oAly empty chair.” 

As our conversation had naturally turned upon the vacant 
seat, we lent a willing ear to this remark, and looked at our 
friend inquiringly. 

“I feel sure,” said he, “that Mr. Pickwick must be ac- 
quainted with somebody who would be an acquisition to us; 
that he must know the man we want. Pray let us not lose 
any time, but set this question at rest. Is it so, Mr. Pick- 
wick?” 

The gentleman addressed was about to return a verbal re- 
ply, but, remembering our friend’s infirmity, he substituted 
for this kind of answer some fifty nods. Then taking up the 
slate, and printing on it a gigantic “Yes,” he handed it 
across the table, and, rubbing his hands as he looked round 
upon our faces, protested that he and the deaf gentleman 
quite understood each other already. 
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“The person I have in my mind,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
“and whom I should not have presumed to mention to you 
until some time hence, but for the opportunity you have given 
me, is a very strange old man. His name is Bamber.” 

“Bamber!” said Jack. “I have certainly heard the 
name before.” 

“I have no doubt, then,” returned Mr. Pickwick, “that 
you remember him in those adventures of mine (the Post- 
humous Papers of our old Club, I mean), although he is only 
incidentally mentioned; and, if I remember right, appears 
but once.” 

“That’s it,” said Jack. “Let me see. He is the person 
who has a grave interest in old mouldy chambers and the 
Inns of Court, and who relates some anecdotes having refer- 
ence to his favorite theme —and an odd ghost story — is that 
the man?” / 

4 ‘The very same. Now,” said Mr. Pickwick, lowering 
voice to a mysterious and confidential tone, “he is a very ex- 
traordinary and remarkable person; living, and talking, and 
looking like some strange spirit, whose delight is to haunt old 
buildings ; and absorbed in that one subject which you have 
just mentioned, to an extent which is quite wonderful. When 
I retired into private life, I sought him out, and I do assure 
you that, the more I see of him, the more strongly I am im- 
pressed with the strange and dreamy character of his mind.” 

“Where does he live?” I inquired. 

“He lives,” said Mr. Pickwick, “in one of those dull, 
lonely old places with which his thoughts and stories are all 
connected; quite alone, and often shut up close for several 
weeks together. In this dusty solitude he broods upon the 
fancies he has so long indulged, and when he goes into the 
world, or anybody from the world without goes to see him, 
they are still present to his mind and still his favorite topic. 
I may say, I believe, that he has brought himself to entertain 
a regard for me, and an interest in my visits; feelings which 
I am certain he would extend to Master Humphrey’s Clock, 
if he were once tempted to join us. All I wish you to under- 
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stand is, that be is a strange secluded visionary; in the world, 
but not of it; and as unlike anybody here as he is unlike any- 
body elsewhere that I have ever met or known.” 

Mr. Miles received this account of our proposed companion 
with rather a wry face, and, after murmuring that perhaps 
he was a little mad, inquired if he were rich. 

“I never asked him,” said Mr. Pickwick, 

“You might know, sir, for all that,” retorted Mr. Miles 
sharply. 

“Perhaps so, sir,”said Mr. Pickwick, no less sharply than 
the other, “but I do not. Indeed,” he added, relapsing into 
his usual mildness, “I have no means of judging. He lives 
poorly, but that would seem to be in keeping with his char- 
acter. I never heard him allude to his circumstances, and 
never fell into the society of any man who had the slightest 
acquaintance with them. I have really told you all I know 
about him, and it rests with you to say whether you wish to 
know more, or know quite enough already.” 

We were unanimously of opinion that we would seek to 
know more ; and, as a sort of compromise with Mr. Miles (who, 
although he said “Yes — oh! certainly— he should like to 
know more about the gentlman — he had no right to put him- 
self in opposition to the general wish,” and so forth, shook 
his head doubtfully, and hemmed several times with peculiar 
gravity), it was arranged that Mr. Pickwick should carry me 
with him on an evening visit to the subject of our discussion, 
for which purpose an early appointment between that gentle- 
man and myself was immediately agreed upon ; it being un- 
derstood that I was to act upon my own responsibility, and 
to invite him to join us or not, as I might think proper. This 
solemn question determined, we returned to the clock-case 
(where we have been forestalled by the reader), and between 
its contents, and the conversation they occasioned, the re- 
mainder of our time passed very quickly. 

When we broke up, Mr. Pickwick took me aside to tell 
me that he had spent a most oharming and delightful even- 
ing. Having made this communication with an air of the 
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strictest secrecy, he took Jack Redburn into another comer to 
tell him the same, and then retired into another corner with 
the deaf gentleman and the slate, to repeat the assurance. It 
was amusing to observe the contest in his mind whether he 
should extend his confidence to Mr. Miles, or treat him witty 
dignified reserve. Half a dozen times he stepped up behiitf' 
him with a friendly air, and as often stepped back again witl 
out saying a word ; at last, when he was close at that gentl j 
man’s ear, and upon the very point of whispering somethiii 
conciliating and agreeable, Mr. Miles happened suddenly tk 
turn his head, upon which Mr. Pickwick skipped away, and 
said, with some fierceness, “Good-night, sir — I was about to 
say good-night, sir — nothing more;” and so made a bow and 
left him. 

“Now, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, when he had got down- 
stairs. 

“All right, sir,” replied Mr. Weller. “Hold hard, sir! 
Right arm fust — now the left — now one strong conwnlsion,* 
and the greatcoat’s on, sir.” f 

Mr. Pickwick acted upon these directions, and being fur- 
ther assisted by Sam, who pulled at one side of the collar, and 
Mr. Weller, who pulled hard at the other, was speedily en- 
robed. Mr. Weller, senior, then produced a full-sized stable 
lantern, which he had carefully deposited in a remote corner 
on his arrival, and inquired whether Mr. Pickwick would 
have “the lamps alight.” 

“I think not to-night,” said Mir. Pickwick. 

“Then, if this here lady vill per-mit,” rejoined Mr. Weller, 

4 * we’ll leave it here, ready for next journey. This here lan- 
tern, mum,” said Mr. Weller, handing it to the housekeeper, 
“vunce belonged to the celebrated Bill Blinder as is now at 
grass, as all on us vill be in our turns. Bill, mum, wos the 
hostler as had charge o’ them two veil-known piebald leaders 
that run in the Bristol fast coach, and vould never go to no 
other tune but a sutherly vind and a cloudy sky, which wos 
consekvently played incessant by the guard, wenever they 
wos on duty. He wos took wery bad one arternoon, arter 
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having been off his feed and wery "shaky on his legs for some 
veeks; and he says to his mate, ‘Matey,’ he says, ‘I think I’m 
agoin’ the wrong side o’ the post, and that my foot’s wery 
near the bucket. Don’t say I an’t, ’ he says, ‘for I know I 
am, and don’t let me be interrupted,’ he says, ‘for I’ve saved 
a little money, and I’m agoin’ into the stable to make my last 
vill and testymint.’ ‘I’ll take care as nobody interrupts,’ 
says his mate, ‘ but you on’y hold up your head, and shake 
your ears a bit, and you’re good for twenty years to come.’ 
Bill Blinder makes him no answer, but he goes avay into the 
stable, and there he soon artervards lays himself down a’tween 
the two piebalds, and dies — previously a writin’ outside the 
corn-chest, ‘This is the last vill and testymint of Villiam Blin- 
der.’ They wos nat’rally wery much amazed at this, and 
arter looking among the litter, and up in the loft, and vere 
not, they opens the corn-chest, and finds that he’d been and 
chalked his vill inside the lid ; so the lid wos obligated to be 
took off the hinges, and sent up to Doctor Commons to be 
proved, and under that ’ere wery instrument this here lantern 
was passed to Tony Veller; vich circumstance, mum, gives 
it a wally in my eyes, and makes me rekvest, if you vill be so 
kind, as to take par tickler care on it.” 

The housekeeper graciously promised to keep the object of 
Mr. Weller’s regard in the safest possible custody, and Mr. 
Pickwick, with a laughing face, took his leave. The body- 
guard followed, side by side; old Mr. Weller buttoned and 
wrapped up from his boots to his chin; and Sam with his 
hands in his pockets and his hat half off his head, remon- 
strating with his father, as he went, on his extreme loquacity. 

I was not a little surprised, on turning to go upstairs, to 
encounter the barber in the passage at that late hour ; for his 
attendance is usually confined to some half hour in the morn- 
ing. But Jack Redburn, who finds out (by instinct, I think) 
everything that happens in the house, informed me, with great 
glee, that a society in imitation of our own had been that 
night formed in the kitchen, under the title of “Mr. Weller’s 
Watch,” of which the barber was a member; and that he 
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could pledge himself to find means of making me acquainted 
with the whole of its future proceedings, which I begged him, 
both on my own account and that of my readers, by no means 
to neglect doing. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ale 

[Old Curiosity Shop is continued here, completing No. IV.] 


V 

MR. WELLER’S WATCH 

It seems that the housekeeper and the two Mr. Wellers 
were no sooner left together, on the occasion of their first be- 
coming acquainted, than the housekeeper called to her assist- 
ance Mr. Slithers the barber, who had been lurking in the 
kitchen in expectation of her summons; and, with many 
smiles and much sweetness, introduced him as one who would 
assist her in the responsible office of entertaining her distin- 
guished visitors. 

“Indeed,” said she, “without Mr. Slithers I should have 
been placed in quite an awkward situation.” 

“There is no call for any hock’erdness, mum,” said Mr. 
Weller with the utmost politeness; “no call wotsumever. A 
lady,” added the old gentleman, looking about him with the 
air of one who establishes an incontrovertible position — “a 
lady can’t be hock’erd. Natur’ has otherwise purwided.” 

The housekeeper inclined her head, and smiled yet more 
sweetly. The barber, who had been fluttering about Mr. 
Weller and Sam in a state of great anxiety to improve their 
acquaintance, rubbed his hands and cried, * * Hear, hear ! Y ery 
true, sir;” whereupon Sam turned about, and steadily re- 
garded him for some seconds in silence. 

“I never knew,” said Sam, fixing his eyes in a ruminative 
manner upon the blushing barber — “I never knew but vun 
o’ your trade, but he wos worth a dozen, and wos indeed 
dewoted to his callin’ 1” 
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“Was be in the easy shaving way, sir,” inquired Mr. 
Slithers; “or in the cutting and curling line?” 

“Both,” replied Sam; “easy shavin’ was his natur\ and 
cuttin’ and curlin’ was his pride and glory. His whole de- 
light wos in his trade. He spent all his money in bears, and 
run in debt for ’em besides, and there they wos a growling 
avay down in the front cellar all day long, and ineffectooally 
gnashing their teeth, vile the grease o’ their relations and 
friends wos being re-tailed in gallipots in the shop above, and 
the first floor winder wos ornamented vith their heads; not to 
speak o’ the dreadful aggrawation it must have been to ’em 
to see a man alvays a walkin’ up and down the pavement out- 
side, vith the portrait of a bear in his last agonies, and under- 
neath in large letters, ‘Another fine animal wos slaughtered 
yesterday at Jinkinson’s!’ Hows’ever, there they wos, and 
there Jinkinson wos, till he wos took wery ill with somein’ard 
disorder, lost the use of his legs, and wos confined to his bed, 
vere he laid a wery long time, but sich wos his pride in his 
profession, even then, that, wenever he wos worse than usual, 
the doctor used to go downstairs and say, ‘Jinkinson’s wery 
low this mornin’; we must give the bears a stir;’ and as sure 
as ever they stirred ’em up a bit, and made ’em roar, Jinkin- 
son opens his eyes if ho wos ever so bad, calls out, ‘There’s 
the bears!’ and rewives agin.” 

“Astonishing!” cried the barber. 

“Not a bit,” said Sam; “human natur’ neat as imported. 
Vun day the doctor happenin’ to say, ‘I shall look in as usual 
to-morrow mornin’,’ Jinkinson catches hold of his hand, and 
says, ‘Doctor,’ he says, ‘will you grant me one favor?’ ‘I 
will, Jinkinson,’ says the doctor. ‘Then, doctor,’ says Jin- 
kinson, ‘vill you come unshaved, and let me shave you?’ ‘I 
will,’ says the doctor. ‘God bless you!’ says Jinkinson. 
Next day the doctor came, and arter he’d been shaved all 
skillful and reg’lar, he says, ‘Jinkinson,’ he says, ‘it’s wery 
jdain this does you good. Now,’ he says, ‘I’ve got a coach- 
man as has got a beard that it ’ud warm your heart to work 
on, and though the footman,’ he says, ‘hasn’t got much of a 
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beard, still he’s a trying it on vith a pair o’ viskers to that 
extent that razors is Christian charity. If they take it in turns 
to mind the carriage when it’s a waitin’ below,’ he says, 
‘wot’s to hinder you from operatin’ on both of ’em ev’ry day 
as well as upon me? You’ve got six children,’ he says; 
‘wot’s to hinder you from shavin’ all their heads, and keepin’ 
’em shaved? You’ve got two assistants in the shop down- 
stairs; wot’s to hinder you from cuttin’ and curlin’ them as 
often as you like? Do this,’ he says, ‘and you’re a man 
again.’ Jinkinson squeedged the doctor’s hand, and begun 
that wery day ; he kept his tools upon the bed, and wenever 
he felt hisself gettin’ worse, he turned to at vun o’ the chil- 
dren who wos a runnin’ about the house vith heads like clean 
Dutch cheeses, and shaved him agin. Vun day the lawyer 
come to make his vill ; all the time he wos a takin’ it down, 
Jinkinson was secretly a clippin’s avay at his hair vith a 
large pair of scissors. ‘Wot’s that ’ere snippin’ noise?’ says 
the lawyer every now and then. ‘It’s like a man havin’ his 
hair cut.’ ‘It is wery like a man havin’ his hair cut,’ says 
poor Jinkinson, hidin’ the scissors, and lookin’ quite innocent. 
By the time the lawyer found it out, he was wery nearly 
bald. Jinkinson wos kept alive in this vay for a long time, 
but at last vun day he has in all the children vun arter an * 
other, shaves each on ’em wery clean, and gives him vun kiss 
on the crown o’ his head; then he has in the two assistants, 
and arter cuttin’ and curlin’ of ’em in the first style of ele- 
gance, says he should like to hear the woice o’ the greasiest 
bear, vich rekvest is immedetly complied with; then he 
says that he feels wery happy in his mind, and vishes to be 
left alone; and then he dies, previously cuttin’ his own hair 
and makin’ one flat curl in the wery middle of his forehead.” 

This anecdote produced an extraordinary effect, not only 
upon Mr. Slithers, but upon the housekeeper also, who evinced 
so much anxiety to please and be pleased, that Mr. Weller, 
with a manner betokening some alarm, conveyed a whispered 
inquiry to his son whether he had gone “too fur.” 

“Wot do you mean by too fur?” demanded Sam. 

Vol. XXVI— “16 
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“In that ’ere little compliment respectin' the want of 
hock’erdness in ladies, Sammy,” replied his father. 

“You don’t think she’s fallen in love with you in con- 
sekens o’ that, do you?” said Sam. 

“More unlikelier things have come to pass, my boy,” re- 
plied Mr. Weller in a hoarse whisper; “I’m always afeard of 
inadwertent captiwation, Sammy. If I knowed how to make 
myself ugly or unpleasant, I’d do it, Samivel, rayther than 
live in this here state of perpetival terror!” 

Mr. Weller had, at that time, no further opportunity of 
dwelling upon the apprehensions which beset his mind, for 
the immediate occasion of his fears proceeded to lead the way 
downstairs, apologizing as they went for conducting him into 
the kitchen, which apartment, however, she was induced to 
proffer for his accommodation in preference to her own little 
room, the rather as it afforded greater facilities for smoking, 
and was immediately adjoining the ale-cellar. The prepara- 
tions which were already made sufficiently proved that these 
were not mere words of course, for on the deal-table were a 
sturdy ale-jug and glasses, flanked with clean pipes and a 
plentiful supply of tobacco for the old gentleman and his son, 
while on a dresser hard by was goodly store of cold meat and 
other eatables. At sight of these arrangements Mr. Weller 
was at first distracted between his love of joviality, and his 
doubts whether they were not to be considered as so many 
evidences of captivation having already taken place; but he 
soon yielded to his natural impulse, and took his seat at the 
table with a very jolly countenance. 

“As to imbibin’ any o’ this here flagrant veed, mum, in 
the presence of a lady,” said Mr. Weller, taking up a pipe and 
laying it down again, “it couldn’t be. Samivel, total absti- 
nence, if you please.” 

“But I like it of all things,” said the housekeeper. 

“No,” rejoined Mr. Weller, shaking his head — “no.” 

“Upon my word I do,” said the housekeeper. “Mr. Slith- 
ers knows I do.” 

Mr. Weller coughed, and, notwithstanding the barber’s 
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confirmation of the statement, said “No” again, but more 
feebly than before. The housekeeper lighted a piece of paper, 
and insisted on applying it to the bowl of the pipe with 
her own fair hands; Mr. Weller resisted; the housekeeper 
cried that her fingers would be burned; Mr. Weller gave 
way. The pipe was ignited, Mr. Weller drew a long puff 
of smoke, and, detecting himself in the very act of smiling on 
the housekeeper, put a sudden constraint upon his counte- 
nance, and looked sternly at the candle, with a determination 
not to captivate himself, or encourage thoughts of captiva- 
tion in others. From this iron frame of mind he was roused 
by the voice of his son. 

“I don’t think,” said Sam, who was smoking with great 
composure and enjoyment, “that if the lady wos agreeable, 
it *ud be wery far out o' the vay for us four to make up a 
club of our own like the governors does upstairs, and let him,” 
Sam pointed with the stem of his pipe toward his parent, “be 
the president.” 

The housekeeper affably declared that it was the very 
thing she had been thinking of. The barber said the same. 
Mr. Weller said nothing, but he laid down his pipe as if in a 
fit of inspiration, and performed the following maneuvers. 

Unbuttoning the three lower buttons of his waistcoat, and 
pausing for a moment to enjoy the easy flow of breath conse- 
quent upon this process, he laid violent hands upon his watch- 
chain, and slowly and with extreme difficulty drew from his 
fob an immense double-cased silver watch, which brought the 
lining of the pocket with it, and was not to be disentangled but 
by great exertions and an amazing redness of face. Having 
fairly got it out at last, he detached the outer case, and wound 
it up with a key of corresponding magnitude ; then put the 
case on again, and, having applied the watch to his ear to 
ascertain that it was still going, gave it some half-dozen hard 
knocks on the table to improve its performance. 

“That,” said Mr. Weller, laying it on the table with its 
face upward, “is the title and emblem o’ this here society. 
Sammy, reach them two stools this vay for the wacant cheers. 
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Ladies and gen’l’men, Mr. Weller’s Watch is round up and 
now a goin’. Order !” 

By way of enforcing this proclamation, Mr. Weller, using 
the watch after the manner of a president’s hammer, and re- 
marking with great pride that nothing hurt it, and that falls 
and concussions of all kinds materially enhanced the excel- 
lence of the works and assisted the regulator, knocked the 
table a great many times, and declared the association for- 
mally constituted* 

“And don’t let’s have no grinnin’ at the cheer, Samivel,” 
said Mr. Weller to his son, “or I shall be committin’ you to 
the cellar, and then p’raps we may get into what the ’Merri- 
kins call a fix, and the English a qvestion o’ privileges.” 

Having uttered this friendly caution, the president settled 
himself in his chair with great dignity, and requested that 
Mr. Samuel would relate an anecdote. 

“I’ve told one,” said Sam. 

“Wery good, sir; tell another,” returned the chair. 

“We wos a talkin’ jist now, sir,” said Sam, turning to 
Slithers, “about barbers. Pursuing that ’ere fruitful theme, 
sir, I’ll tell you in a wery few words a romantic little story 
about another barber as p’r’aps you may never have heerd.” 

“Samivel!” said Mr. Weller, again bringing his watch 
and the table into smart collision, “address your obserwations 
to the cheer, sir, and not to priwate indiwiduals !” 

“And if I might rise to order,” said the barber, in a soft 
voice, and looking round him with a conciliatory smile as he 
leaned over the table, with the knuckles of his left hand rest- 
ing upon it — “if I might rise to order, I would suggest that 
‘barbers’ is not exactly the kind of language which is agree- 
able and soothing to our feelings. You, sir, will correct me 
if I’m wrong, but I believe there is such a word in the dic- 
tionary as hair-dressers.” 

“Well, but suppose he wasn’t a hair-dresser,” suggested 
Sam. 

“W’y then, sir, be parliamentary, and call him vun all 
the more,” returned his father. “In the same vay as ev’ry 
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genTman in another place is a honorable, ev’ry barber in this 
place is a hairdresser. Yen you read the speeches in the 
papers, and see as vun gen T man says of another, 4 the honor- 
able member, if he vill allow me to call him so, ’ you vill un- 
derstand, sir, that that means, ‘if he vill allow me to keep up 
that ’ere pleasant and uniwersal fiction?’ ” 

It is a common remark, confirmed by history and experi- 
ence, that great men rise with the circumstances in which 
they are placed. Mr. Weller came out so strong in his 
capacity of chairman, that Sam was for some time prevented 
from speaking by a grin of surprise which held his faculties 
enchained, and at last subsided in a long whistle of a single 
note. Nay, the old gentleman appeared even to have aston- 
ished himself, and that to no small extent, as was demon- 
strated by the vast amount of chuckling in which he indulged, 
after the utterance of these lucid remarks. 

“Here’s the story,” said Sam. “V unce upon a time there 
wos a young hair-dresser as opened a wery smart little shop 
vith four wax dummies in the winder, two gen’l’men and two 
ladies — the gen’l’men vith blue dots for their beards, wery 
large viskers, ou-dacious heads of hair, uncommon clear eyes, 
and nostrils of amazin’ pinkness — the ladies vith their heads 
o’ one side, their right forefingers on their lips, and their 
forms deweloped beautiful, in vich last respect they had the 
adwantage over the gen’l’men, as wan’t allowed but wery 
little shoulder, and terminated rayther abrupt, in fancy drap- 
ery. He had also a many hair-brushes and tooth-brushes 
bottled up in the winder, neat glass cases on the counter, a 
floor-clothed cuttin’-room upstairs, and a weighin’-macheen 
in the shop, right opposite the door; but the great attraction 
and ornament wos the dummies, which this here young hair- 
dresser wos constantly a runnin’ out in the road to look at, 
and constantly a runnin’ in agin to touch up and polish; in 
short, he wos so proud on ’em that ven Sunday come, he 
wos always wretched and mis’rable to think they wos behind 
the shutters, and looked anxiously for Monday on that ac- 
count. Yun o’ these dummies wos a fav’rite vith him be- 
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yond the others, and yen any of his acquaintance asked him 
wy he didn’t get married — as the yourig ladies he know’d, in 
partickler, often did — he used to say, ‘Never! I never vill 
enter into the bonds of vedlock,’ he says, ‘until I meet vith a 
young ’ooman as realizes my idea o’ that ’ere fairest dummy 
vith the light hair. Then and not till then,’ he says, ‘I vill 
approach the altar!’ All the young ladies he know’d as had 
got dark hair told him this wos wery sinful, and that he wos 
worshipin’ a idle, but them as wos at all near the same shade 
as the dummy colored up wery much, and wos observed to 
think him a wery nice young man.” 

“Samivel!” said Mr. Weller, gravely; “a member o’ this 
assosiashun bein’ one o’ that ’ere tender sex which is now 
immedetly referred to, I have to rekvest that you vill make 
no reflections.” 

‘T ain’t a matin’ any, am I?” inquired Sam. 

‘‘Order, sir!” rejoined Mr. Weller, with severe dignity; 
then, sinking the chairman in the father, he added in his 
usual tone of voice, ‘‘Samivel, drive on!” 

Sam interchanged a smile with the housekeeper, and pro- 
ceeded: 

“The young hair-dresser hadn’t been in the habit o’ makin’ 
this awowal above six months, ven he en-countered a young 
lady as wos the wery picter o’ the fairest dummy. ‘Now,’ 
he says, ‘it’s all up. I am a slave !’ The young lady wos 
not only the picter o’ the fairest dummy, but she wos wery 
romantic, as the young hair-dresser wos, too, and he says, 
‘Oh!’ he says, ‘here’s a community o’ feelin’, here’s a flow 
o’ soul!’ he says, ‘here’s a interchange o’ sentiment!’ The 
young lady didn’t say much, o’ course, but she expressed 
herself agreeable, and shortly aftervard vent to see him vith 
a mutual friend. The hair-dresser rushes out to meet her, 
but d’rectly she sees the dummies she changes color and falls 
a tremblin’ wiolently. ‘Look up, my love,’ says the hair- 
dresser, ‘behold your imige in my winder, but not corrector 
than in my art!’ ‘My imige!* she says. ‘Youm!’ replies 
the hair-dresser. ‘But whose imige is that!* she says, a 
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pinting at vun o’ the gen’l’men. ‘No vun’s, my love,’ he 
says, ‘it is but a idea.’ ‘A ideal’ she cries; ‘it is a portrait, I 
feel it is a portrait, and that ’ere noble face must be in the 
millingtary !’ ‘Wot do I hear!’ says he, a crumplin’ his 
curls. ‘Yilliam Gibbs,’ she says, quite firm, ‘never renoo 
the subject. I respect you as a friend,’ she says, ‘but my 
affections is set upon that manly brow.’ ‘This,’ says the hair- 
dresser, ‘is a reg’lar blight, and in it I perceive the hand of 
Fate. Farevell !’ Yith those vords he rushes into the shop, 
breaks the dummy’s nose vith a blow of his curlin’-irons, 
melts him down at the parlor fire, and never smiles after- 
vard.” 

“The young lady, Mr. Weller?” said the housekeeper. 

“Why, ma’am,” said Sam, “finding that Fate had a spite 
agin her, and everybody she come into contact vith, she never 
smiled neither, but read a deal o’ poetry and pined avay— by 
rayther slow degrees, for she an’t dead yet. It took a deal 
o’ poetry to kill the hair-dresser, and some people say arter 
all that it was more the gin and water as caused him to be 
run over; p’r’aps it wos a little o’ both, and came o’ mixing 
the two.” 

The barber declared that Mr. Weller had related one of 
the most interesting stories that had ever come within his 
knowledge, in which opinion the housekeeper entirely con- 
curred. 

“Are you a married man, sir?” inquired Sam. 

The barber replied that he had not that honor. 

“I s’pose you mean to be?” said Sam. 

“Well,” replied the barber, rubbing his hands smirkingly, 
“I don’t know; I don’t think it’s very likely.” 

“That’s a bad sign,” said Sam; “if you’d said you meant 
to be vun o’ these days, I should ha’ looked upon you as bein’ 
safe. You’re in a wery precarious state.” 

“I am not conscious of any danger, at all events,” re- 
turned the barber. 

“No more wos I, sir,” said the elder Mr. Weller, inter- 
posing; “thoso vere my symptoms, exactly. I’ve been took 
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that vay twice. Keep your vether eye open, my friend, or 
you’re gone.” 

There was something so very solemn about this admoni- 
tion, both in its matter and manner, and also in the way in 
which Mr. Weller still kept his eye fixed upon the unsuspect- 
ing victim, that nobody cared to speak for some little time, 
and might not have cared to do so for some time longer, if 
the housekeeper had not happened to sigh, which called off 
the old gentleman’s attention, and gave rise to a gallant in- 
quiry whether “there wos anythin’ wery piercin’ in that ’ere 
little heart?” 

“Dear me, Mr. Weller 1” said the housekeeper, laugh- 
ing. 

“No, but is there anythin’ as agitates it?” pursued the old 
gentleman. “Has it always been obderate, always opposed 
to the happiness o’ human creeturs? Eh? Has it?” 

At this critical juncture for her blushes and confusion, the 
housekeeper discovered that more ale was wanted, and hastily 
withdrew into the cellar to draw the same, followed by the 
barber, who insisted on carrying the candle. Having looked 
after her with a very complacent expression of face, and 
after him with some disdain, Mr. Weller caused his glance to 
travel slowly round the kitchen, until at length it rested on 
his son. 

“Sammy,” said Mr. Weller, “I mistrust that barber.” 

“Wot for?” returned Sam. “Wot’s he got to do with 
you? You’re a nice man, you are, arter pretendin’ all kinds 
o’ terror, to go a payin’ compliments and talkin’ about hearts 
and piercers.” 

The imputation of gallantry appeared to afford Mr, Weller 
the utmost delight, for he replied, in a voice choked by sup- 
pressed laughter, and with the tears in his eyes : 

“Wos I a talkin’ about hearts and piercers — wos I, though, 
Sammy, eh?” 

“Wos you? Of course you wos.” 

“She don’t know no better, Sammy; there ain’t no harm 
in it — no danger, Sammy; she’s only a punster. She seemed 
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pleased, though, didn’t she? O’ course she wos pleased ; »’■ 
nat’ral she should be, wery natural. ” 

‘‘He’s wain of it!” exclaimed Sam, joining in his father’s 
mirth. “He’s actually wain !” 

“Hush!” replied Mr. Weller, composing his features, 
“they’re a-comin’ back — the little heart’s a-comin’ back. But 
mark these wuurds o’ mine once more, and remember ’em 
ven your father says he said ’em. Samivel, I mistrust that 
’ere deceitful barber.” 

**♦* * * * * 
[Old Curiosity Shop is continued to the end of the number.] 


VI 

MASTER HUMPHREY, FROM HIS CLOCK-SIDE IN THE 
CHIMNEY-CORNER 

Two or three evenings after the institution of Mr. Weller’s 
Watch, I thought I heard, as I walked in the garden, the 
voice of Mr. Weller himself at no great distance; and, stop- 
ping once or twice to listen more attentively, I found that the 
sounds proceeded from my housekeeper’s little sitting-room, 
which is at the back of the house. I took no further notice 
of the circumstance at that time, but it formed the subject of 
a conversation between me and my friend Jack Redburn next 
morning, when I found that I had not been deceived in my 
impression. Jack furnished me with the following particu- 
lars; and, as he appeared to take extraordinary pleasure in 
relating them, I have begged him in future to jot down any 
such domestic scenes or occurrences that may please his 
humor, in order that they may be told in his own way. I 
must confess that, as Mr. Pickwick and he are constantly 
together, I have been influenced, in making this request, by 
a secret desire to know something of their proceedings. 

On the evening in question, the housekeeper’s room was 
arranged with particular care, and the housekeeper herself 
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was very smartly dressed. The preparations, however, were 
not confined to mere showy demonstrations, as tea was pre- 
pared for three persons, with a small display of preserves and 
jams and sweet cakes, which heralded some uncommon occa- 
sion. Miss Benton (my housekeeper hears that name) was 
in a state of great expectation, too, frequently going to the 
front door and looking anxiously down the lane, and more 
than once observing to the servant-girl that she expected 
company, and hoped no accident had happened to delay them. 

A modest ring at the bell at length allayed her fears, and 
Miss Benton hurrying into her own room and shutting herself 
up, in order that she might preserve that appearance of being 
taken by surprise which is so essential to the polite reception 
of visitors, awaited their coming with a smiling countenance. 

“Good-ev’nin’, mum,” said the older Mr. Weller, looking 
in at the door after a prefatory tap. “I’m afeard we’ve come 
in rayther arter the time, mum, but the young colt, being 
full o’ wice, has been a boltin’ and shyin’ and gettin’ his leg 
over the traces to sicb a extent that if he an’t wery soon broke 
in, he’ll wex me into a broken heart, and then he’ll never be 
brought out no more except to learn his letters from the writ- 
in’ on his grandfather’s tombstone.” 

With these pathetic words, which were addressed to some- 
thing outside the door about two feet six from the ground, 
Mr. Weller introduced a very small boy firmly set upon a 
couple of very sturdy legs, who looked as if nothing could 
ever knock him down. Besides having a very round face 
strongly resembling Mr. Weller’s, and a stout little body of 
exactly his build, this young gentleman, standing with his 
little legs very wide apart, as if the top-boots were familiar 
to them, actually winked upon the housekeeper with his in- 
fant eye, in imitation of his grandfather. 

* ‘There’s a naughty boy, mum,” said Mr. Weller, burst- 
ing with delight; “there’s a immoral Tony 1 Wos there ever 
a little chap o’ four year and eight months old as vinked his 
aye at a strange lady afore?” 

As little affected by this observation as by the former ap* 
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peal to his feelings, Master Weller elevated in the air a small 
model of a coach whip which he carried in his hand, and ad- 
dressing the housekeeper with a shrill “Ya — hip!” inquired 
if she was “going down the road”; at which happy adapta- 
tion of a lesson he had been taught from infancy, Mr. Weller 
could restrain his feelings no longer, but gave him twopence 
on the spot. 

“It’s in wain to deny it, mum,” said Mr. Weller, “this 
here is a boy arter his grandfather’s own heart, and beats 
out all the boys as ever wos or will be. Though at the same 
time, mum,” added Mr. Weller, trying to look gravely down 
upon his favorite, “it was wery wrong on him to want to 
over all the posts as we come along, and wery cruel on him 
to force poor grandfather to lift him cross-legged over every 
vun of ’em. He wouldn’t pass vun single blessed post, mum, 
and at the top o’ the lane there’s seven-and-forty on ’em all 
in a row, and wery close together.” 

Here Mr. Weller, whose feelings were in a perpetual con- 
flict between pride in his grandson’s achievements and a 
sense of his own responsibility, and the importance of im- 
pressing him with moral truths, burst into a fit of laughter, 
and, suddenly checking himself, remarked in a severe tone 
that little boys as made their grandfathers put ’em over posts 
never went to heaven at any price. 

By this time the housekeeper had made tea, and little 
Tony, placed on a chair beside her, with his eyes nearly on a 
level with the top of the table, was provided with various 
delicacies which yielded him extreme contentment. The 
housekeeper (who seemed rather afraid of the child, notwith- 
standing her caresses) then patted him on the head, and de- 
clared that he was the finest boy she had ever seen. 

“ Wy, mum,” said Mr. Weller, “I don’t think you’ll see a 
many sich, and that’s the truth. But if my son Samivel 
vould give me my vay, mum, and only dis-pense with his — 
Might I wentur to say the vurd?” 

“What word, Mr. Weller?” said the housekeeper, blush- 
ing slightly. 
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“Petticuts, mam,” returned that gentleman, laying his 
hand upon the garments of his grandson. “If my son Sami- 
vel, mum, vould only dispense vith these here, you’d see such 
a alteration in his appearance as the imagination can’t de- 
picter.” 

“But what would you have the child wear instead, Mr. 
Weller?” said the housekeeper. 

“I’ve offered my son Samivel, mum, agen and agen,” re- 
turned the old gentleman, “to purwide him at my own cost 
vith a suit o’ clothes as ’ud be the makin’ on him, and form 
his mind in infancy for those pursuits as I hope the family o’ 
the Vellers vill alvays dewote themselves to. Tony, my boy, 
tell the lady wot them clothes are, as grandfather says father 
ought to let you vear.” 

“A little white hat and a little sprig weskut and little knee 
cords and little top-boots and a little green coat with little 
bright buttons and a little welwet collar,” replied Tony, with 
great readiness and no stops. 

“That’s the cos-toom, mum,” said Mr. Weller, looking 
proudly at the housekeeper. “Once make sich a model on 
him as that, and you’d say he wos a angel 1” 

Perhaps the housekeeper though that in such a guise 
young Tony would look more like the angel at Islington than 
anything else of that name, or perhaps she was disconcerted 
to find her previously-conceived ideas disturbed, as angels 
are not commonly represented in top-boots and sprig waist- 
coats. She coughed doubtfully, but said nothing. 

“How many brothers and sisters have you, my dear?” 
she asked after a short silence. 

“One brother and no sister at all,” replied Tony. “Sam 
his name is, and so’s my father’s. Do you know my 
father?” 

“Oh, yes, I know him!” said the housekeeper graciously. 

“Is my father fond of you?” pursued Tony. 

“I hope so,” rejoined the smiling housekeeper. 

Tony considered a moment, and then said, “Is my grand- 
father fond of you?” 
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This would seem a very easy question to answer, but, 
instead of replying to it, the housekeeper smiled in great con- 
fusion, and said that really children did ask such extraordi- 
nary questions that it was the most difficult thing in the world 
to talk to them. Mr. Weller took upon himself to reply that 
he was very fond of the lady ; but the housekeeper entreat- 
ing that he would not put such things into the child’s head, 
Mr. Weller shook his own while she looked another way, 
and seemed to be troubled with a misgiving that captivation 
was in progress. It was, perhaps, on this account that he 
changed the subject precipitately. 

“It’s wery wrong in little boys to make game o’ their 
grandfathers, an’t it, mum?” said Mr. Weller, shaking his 
head waggishly until Tony looked at him, when he counter- 
feited the deepest dejection and sorrow. 

“Oh, very sad,” assented the housekeeper. “But I hope 
no little boys do that?” 

“There is vun young Turk, mum,” said Mr. Weller, “as 
havin’ seen his grandfather a little overcome vith drink on 
the occasion of a friend’s birthday, goes a reelin’ and stagger- 
in’ about the house, and makin’ believe that he’s the old 
gen’Fm’n.” 

“Oh, quite shocking I” cried the housekeeper. 

“Yes, mum,” said Mr. Weller; “and previously to so 
doin’, this here young traitor that I’m a speakin’ of pinches 
his little nose to make it red, and then he gives a hiccup and 
says, ‘I’m all right,’ he says; ‘give us another song!’ ha! 
ha! ‘Give us another song!’ he says. Ha, ha, ha!” 

In his excessive delight, Mr. Weller was quite unmindful 
of his moral responsibility, until little Tony kicked up his 
legs, and, laughing immoderately, cried, “That was me, that 
was”; whereupon the grandfather, by a groat effort, became 
extremely solemn. 

“No, Tony, not you,” said Mr. Weller. “I hope it wam’t 
you, Tony. It must ha’ been that ’ere naughty little chap as 
comes sometimes out o’ the empty watch-box round the cor- 
ner — that same little chap as wos found standing on the table 
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afore the looking-glass, pretending to shave himself vith a 
oyster-knife.” 

“He didn’t hurt himself, I hope?” observed the house- 
keeper. 

“Not he, mum,” said Mr. Weller proudly; “bless your 
heart, you might trust that ’ere boy vith a steam-engine 
a’most, he’s such a knowing young — ” But suddenly recol- 
lecting himself, and observing that Tony perfectly understood 
and appreciated the compliment, the old gentleman groaned, 
and observed that “it wos all wery shockin’ — wery.” 

“Oh, he’s a bad ’un!” said Mr. Weller, “is that ere 
watch-box boy, makin’ such a noise and litter in the back- 
yard, he does, waterin’ wooden horses and feedin’ of ’em vith 
grass, and perpetivally spillin’ his little brother out of a veel- 
barrow and frightenin’ his mother out of her vits, at the wery 
moment wen she’s expectin’ to increase his stock of happiness 
vith another playfeller. Oh, he’s a bad one ! He’s even gone 
so far as to put on a pair of paper spectacles as he got his 
father to make for him, and walk up and down the garden 
vith his hands behind him in imitation of Mr. Pickwick — but 
Tony don’t do sich things, oh, no!” 

“Oh, no!” echoed Tony. 

“He knows better, he does,” said Mr. Weller. “He 
knows that if he wos to come sich games as these nobody 
wouldn’t love him, and that his grandfather in partickler 
couldn’t abear the sight on him ; for vich reasons Tony’s al- 
ways good.” 

“Always good,” echoed Tony; and his grandfather im- 
mediately took him on his knee and kissed him, at the same 
time, with many nods and winks, slyly pointing at the child’s 
head with his thumb, in order that the housekeeper, other- 
wise deceived by the admirable manner in which he (Mr. 
Weller) had sustained his character, might not suppose that 
any other young gentleman was referred to, and might clear- 
ly understand that the boy of the watch-box was but an 
imaginary creation, and a fetch of Tony himself, invented 
for his improvement and reformation. 
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Not confining himself to a mere verbal description of his 
grandson’s abilities, Mr. Weller, when tea was finished, in- 
vited him by various gifts of pence and halfpence to smoke 
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imaginary pipes, drink visionary beer from real pots, imitate 
his grandfather without reserve, and in particular to go 
through the drunken scene, which threw the old gentleman 
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into ecstasies, and filled the housekeeper with wonder. Nor 
was Mr. Weller’s pride satisfied with even this display, for 
when he took his leave he carried the child, like some rare 
and astonishing curiosity, first to the barber’s house, and 
afterward to the tobacconist’s, at each of which places he 
repeated his performances with the utmost effect to applaud- 
ing and delighted audiences. It was half-past nine o’clock 
when Mr. Weller was last seen carrying him home upon his 
shoulder, and it has been whispered abroad that at that time 
the infant Tony was rather intoxicated. 

[Old Curiosity Shop is continued from here to the end without further 
break.] 


[Master Humphrey is revived thus, at the close of the Old Curiosity 
Shop, merely to introduce Barnaby Rudge.] 

I was musing the other evening upon the characters and 
incidents with which I had been so long engaged ; wondering 
how I could ever have looked forward with pleasure to the 
completion of my tale, and reproaching myself for having 
done so, as if it were a kind of cruelty to those companions of 
my solitude whom I had now dismissed, and could never 
again recall ; when my clock struck ten. Punctual to the 
hour, my friends appeared. 

On our last night of meeting we had finished the story 
which the reader has just concluded. Our conversation took 
the same current as the meditations which the entrance of 
my friends had interrupted, and The Old Curiosity Shop 
was the staple of pur discourse. 

I may confide to the reader now, that in connection with 
this little history I had something upon my mind ; something 
to communicate which I had all along with difficulty repressed ; 
something I had deemed it, during the progress of the story, 
necessary to its interest to disguise, and which, now that it 
was over, I wished, and was yet reluctant, to disclose. 

To conceal anything from those to whom I am attached 
is not In my nature. I can never close my lips where I have 
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opened my heart. This temper, and the consciousness of 
having done some violence to it in my narrative, laid me 
under a restraint which I should have had great difficulty in 
overcoming, but for a timely remark from Mr. Miles, who, 
as I hinted in a former paper, is a gentleman of business 
habits, and of great exactness and propriety in all his trans- 
actions. 

“I could have wished/’ my friend objected, “that we had 
been made acquainted with the single gentleman’s name. I 
don’t like his withholding his name. It made me look upon 
him at first with suspicion, and caused me to doubt his moral 
character, I assure you. I am fully satisfied by this time of 
his being a worthy creature ; but in this respect he certainly 
would not appear to have acted at all like a man of business.” 

“My friends,” said I, drawing to the table, at which they 
were by this time seated in their usual chairs, “do you re- 
member that this story bore another title besides that one we 
have so often heard of late?” 

Mr. Miles had his pocketbook out in an instant, and refer- 
ring to an entry therein, rejoined, “Certainly. Personal Ad- 
ventures of Master Humphrey. Here it is. I made a note 
of it at the time.” 

I was about to resume what I had to tell them, when the 
same Mr. Miles again interrupted me, observing that the nar- 
rative originated in a personal adventure of my own, and 
that was no doubt the reason for its being thus designated. 

This led me to the point at once. 

“You will one and all forgive me,” I returned, “if, for 
the greater convenience of the story, and for its better intro- 
duction, that adventure was fictitious. I had my share in- 
deed — no light or trivial one — in the pages we have read, but 
it was not the share I feigned to have at first. The younger 
brother, the single gentleman, the nameless actor in this little 
drama, stands before you now.” 

It was easy to see they had not expected this disclosure. 

“Yes!” I pursued. “I can look back upon my part in 
it* with a calm, half -smiling pity for myself, as for some other 
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man. But I am he, indeed; and now the chief sorrows of 
my life are yours.” 

I need not say what true gratification I derived from the 
sympathy and Madness with which this acknowledgment was 
received ; nor how often it had risen to my lips before ; nor 
how difficult I had found it — how impossible, when I came to 
those passages which touched me most, and most nearly con- 
cerned me — to sustain the character I had assumed. It is 
enough to say that I replaced in the clock-case the record of 
so many trials — sorrowfully, it is true, but with a softened 
sorrow which was almost pleasure ; and felt that in living 
through the past again, and communicating to others the les- 
son it had helped to teach me, I had been a happier man. 

We lingered so long over the leaves from which I had 
read, that, as I consigned them to their former resting-place, 
the hand of my trusty clock pointed to twelve, and there 
came toward us upon the wind the voice of the deep and dis- 
tant bell of St. Paul's as it struck the hour of midnight. 

‘‘This,” said I, returning with a manuscript I had taken at 
the moment from the same repository, “to be opened to such 
music, should be a tale where London's face by night is dark- 
ly seen, and where some deed of such a time as this is dimly 
shadowed out. Which of us here has seen the working of 
that great machine whose voice has just now ceased?” 

Mr. Pickwick had, of course, and so had Mr. Miles. Jack 
and my deaf friend were in the minority. 

I had seen it but a few days before, and could not help 
telling them of the fancy I had about it. 

I paid my fee of twopence upon entering, to one of the 
money-changers who sit within the Temple; and falling, 
after a few turns up and down, into the quiet train of thought 
which such a place awakens, paced the echoing stones like 
some old monk whose present world lay all within its walls. 
As I looked afar up into the lofty dome, I could not help 
wondering what were his reflections whose genius reared 
that mighty pile, when, the last small wedge of timber fixed, 
the last nail driven into its home for many centuries, the 
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clang of hammers and the hum of busy voices gone, and the 
Great Silence whole years of noise had helped to make, reign- 
ing undisturbed around, he mused, as I did now, upon his 
work, and lost himself amid its vast extent. I could not quite 
determine whether the contemplation of it would impress him 
with a sense of greatness or of insignificance ; but when I re- 
membered how long a time it had taken to erect, in how short 
a space it might be traversed even to its remotest parts, for 
how brief a term he, or any of those who cared to bear bis 
name, would live to see it, or know of its existence, I imagined 
him far more melancholy than proud, and looking with re- 
gret upon his labor done. With these thoughts in my mind, 
I began to ascend, almost unconsciously, the flight of steps 
leading to the several wonders of the building, and found 
myself before a barrier where another money-taker sat, who 
demanded which among them I would choose to see. There 
were the stone gallery, he said, and the whispering gallery, 
the geometrical staircase, the room of models, the clock — 
The clock being quite in my way, I stopped him there, and 
chose that sight from all the rest. 

I groped my way into the Turret which it occupies, and 
saw before me, in a kind of loft, what seemed to be a great 
old oaken press with folding doors. These being thrown back 
by the attendant (who was sleeping when I came upon him, 
and looked a drowsy fellow, as though his close companion- 
ship with Time had made him quite indifferent to it), dis- 
closed a complicated crowd of wheels and chains in iron and 
brass — great, sturdy, rattling engines — suggestive of breaking 
a finger put in here or there, and grinding the bone to powder 
— and these were the Clock ! Its very pulse, if I may use the 
word, was like no other clock. It did not mark the flight of 
every moment with a gentle second stroke, as though it would 
check old Time, and have him stay his pace in pity, but meas- 
ured it with one sledge-hammer beat, as if its business were 
to crush the seconds as they came trooping on, and remorse- 
lessly to clear a path before the Day of Judgment. 

I sat down opposite to it, and hearing its regular and 
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never-changing voice, that one deep constant note, upper- 
most among all the noise and clatter in the streets below — 
marking that, let that tumult rise or fall, go on or stop — let 
it be night or noon, to-morrow or to-day, this year or next — 
it still performed its functions with the same dull constancy, 
and regulated the progress of the life around, the fancy came 
upon me that this was London’s Heart, and that when it 
should cease to beat the City would be no more. 

It is night. Calm and unmoved amid the scenes that 
darkness favors, the great heart of London throbs in its 
Giant breast. Wealth and beggary, vice and virtue, guilt 
and innocence, repletion and the direst hunger, all treading 
on each other and crowding together, are gathered round it. 
Draw but a little circle above the clustering housetops, and 
you shall have within its space everything, with its opposite 
extreme and contradiction, close beside. Where yonder feeble 
light is shining, a man is but this moment dead. The taper 
at a few yards’ distance is seen by eyes that have this instant 
opened on the world. There are two houses separated by but 
an inch or two of wall. In one, there are quiet minds at rest; 
in the other, a waking conscience that one might think would 
trouble the very air. In that close corner, where the roofs 
shrink down and cower together as if to hide their secrets 
from the handsome street hard by, there are such dark crimes, 
such miseries and horrors, as could be hardly told in whis- 
pers. In the handsome street there are folks asleep who have 
dwelt there all their lives, and have no more knowledge of 
these things than if they had never been, or were transacted 
at the remotest limits of the world — who, if they were hinted 
at, would shake . their heads, look wise, and frown, and say 
they were impossible, and out of Nature— -as if all great towns 
were not. Does not this Heart of London, that nothing 
moves, nor stops, nor quickens— that goes on the same, let 
what will be done— does it not express the City’s character 
well? 

The day begins to break, and soon there is the hum and 
noise of life. Those who have spent the night on doorsteps 
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and cold stones crawl off to beg; they who have slept in beds 
come forth to their occupation, too, and business is astir. 
The fog of sleep rolls slowly off, and London shines awake. 
The streets are filled with carriages, and people gayly clad. 
The jails are full, too, to the throat, nor have the workhouses 
or hospitals much room to spare. The courts of law are 
crowded. Taverns have their regular frequenters by this 
time, and every mart of traffic has its throng. Each of these 
places is a world, and has its own inhabitants; each is dis- 
tinct from, and almost unconscious of, the existence of any 
other. There are some few people well-to-do, who remember 
to have heard it said that numbers of men and women— thou- 
sands, they think it was — get up in London every day, un- 
knowing where to lay their heads at night; and that there 
are quarters of the town where misery and famine always 
are. They don’t believe it quite — there may be some truth 
in it, but it is exaggerated, of course. So, each of these thou- 
sand worlds goes on, intent upon itself, until night comes 
again— first with its lights and pleasures, and its cheerful 
streets; then with its guilt and darkness. 

Heart of London, there is a moral in thy every stroke f 
As I look on at thy indomitable working, which neither 
death, nor press of life, nor grief, nor gladness out of doors 
will influence one jot, I seem to hear a voice within thee 
which sinks into my heart* bidding me, as I elbow my way 
among the crowd, have some thought for the meanest wretch 
that passes, and, being a man, to turn away with scorn and 
pride from none that bear the human shape. 

I am by no means sure that I might not have been tempted 
to enlarge upon the subject, had not the papers that lay be- 
fore me on the table been a silent reproach for even this di- 
gression. I took them up again when I had got thus far, and 
seriously prepared to read. 

The handwriting was strange to me, for the manuscript 
had been fairly copied. As it is against our rules, in such a 
case, to inquire into the authorship until the reading is con- 
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eluded, I could only glance at the different faces round me, 
in search of some expression which should betray the writer. 
Whoever he might be, he was prepared for this, and gave no 
sign for my enlightenment. 

I had the papers in my hand, when my deaf friend inter- 
posed with a suggestion. 

“It has occurred to me,” he said, “bearing in mind your 
sequel to the tale we have finished, that if such of us as have 
anything to relate of our own lives could interweave it with 
our contribution to the Clock, it would be well to do so. This 
need be no restraint upon us, either as to time, or place, or 
incident, since any real passage of this kind may be surrounded 
by fictitious circumstances, and represented by fictitious char- 
acters. What if we make this an article of agreement among 
ourselves?” 

The proposition was cordially received, but the difficulty 
appeared to be that here was a long story written before we 
had thought of it. 

“Unless,” said I, “it should have happened that the writer 
of this tale — which is not impossible, for men are apt to do so 
when they write — has actually mingled with it something of 
his own endurance and experience.” 

Nobody spoke, but I thought I detected in one quarter 
that this was really the case. 

“If I have no assurance to the contrary,” I added, there- 
fore, “I shall take it for granted that he has done so, and 
that even these papers come within our new agreement. 
Everybody being mute, we hold that understanding, if you 
please.” 

And here I was about to begin again, when Jack informed 
us softly, that during the progress of our last narrative, Mr. 
Weller’s Watch had adjourned its sittings from the kitchen, 
and regularly met outside our door, where he had no doubt 
that august body would be found at the present moment. 
As this was for the convenience of listening to our stories, he 
submitted that they might be suffered to come in, and hear 
them more pleasantly. 
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To this we one and all yielded a ready assent, and the 
party being discovered, as Jack had supposed, and invited to 
walk in, entered (though not without great confusion at hav- 
ing been detected), and were accommodated with chairs at a 
little distance. 

Then, the lamp being trimmed, the fire well stirred and 
burning brightly, the hearth clean swept, the curtains closely 
drawn, the clock wound up, we entered on our new story — 
Barnaby Rudge. 

******** 


[This is, as indicated, the final appearance of Master Humphrey’s 
Clock. It forms the conclusion of Barnaby Rudge.] 

It is again midnight. My fire burns cheerfully ; the room 
is filled with my old friend’s sober voice; and I am left to 
muse upon the story we have just now finished. 

It makes me smile, at such a time as this, to think if there 
were any one to see me sitting in my easy-chair, my gray 
head hanging down, my eyes bent thoughtfully upon the glow- 
ing embers, and my crutch — emblem of my helplessness — ly- 
ing upon the hearth at my feet, how solitary I should seem. 
Yet, though I am the sole tenant of this chimney-corner, 
though I am childless and old, I have no sense of loneliness 
at this hour ; but am the center of a silent group whose com- 
pany I love. 

Thus, even age and weakness have their consolations. If 
I were a younger man, if I were more active, more strongly 
bound and tied to life, these visionary friends would shun me, 
or I should desire to fly from them. Being what I am, I can 
court their society, and delight in it; and pass whole hours 
in picturing to myself the shadows that perchance flock every 
night into this chamber, and in imagining with pleasure what 
kind of interest they have in the frail, feeble mortal who is its 
sole inhabitant. 
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All the friends I have ever lost I find again among these 
-visitors. I love to fancy their spirits hovering about me, feel- 
ing still some earthly kindness for their old companion, and 
watching his decay. “He is weaker, he declines apace, he 
draws nearer and nearer to us, and will soon be conscious of 
our existence.” What is there to alarm me in this? It is 
encouragement and hope. 

These thoughts have never crowded on me half so fast as 
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they have done to-night. Faces I had long forgotten have 
become familiar to me once again ; traits I had endeavored 
to recall for years have come before me in an instant ; noth- 
ing is changed but me ; and even I can be my former self at 
wifi. 

Raising my eyes but now to the face of my old clock, I 
remember, quite involuntarily, the veneration, not unmixed 
with a sort of childish awe, with which I used to sit and watch 
it as it ticked, unheeded in a dark staircase corner. I recol- 
lect looking more grave and steady when I met its dusty face, 
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as if, having that strange kind of life within it, and being 
free from all excess of vulgar appetite, and warning all the 
house by night and day, it were a sage. How often have I 
listened to it as it told the beads of time, and wondered at its 
constancy 1 How often watched it slowly pointing round the 
dial, and, while I panted for the eagerly-expected hour to 
come, admired, despite myself, its steadiness of purpose and 
lofty freedom from all human strife, impatience, and desire ! 

I thought it cruel once. It was very hard of heart, to my 
mind, I remember. It was an old servant even then ; and I 
felt as though it ought to show some sorrow; as though it 
wanted sympathy with us in our distress, and were a dull, 
heartless, mercenary creature. Ah ! how soon I learned to 
know that in its ceaseless going on, and in its being checked 
or stayed by nothing, lay its greatest kindness, and the only 
balm for grief and wounded peace of mind ! 

To-night, to-night, when this tranquillity and calm are on 
my spirits, and memory presents so many shifting scenes be- 
fore me, I take my quiet stand at will by many a fire that 
has been long extinguished, and mingle with the cheerful 
group that cluster round it. If I could be sorrowful in such 
a mood, I should grow sad to think what a poor blot I was 
upon their youth and beauty once, and now how few remain 
to put me to the blush; I should grow sad to think that such 
among them as I sometimes meet with in my daily walks are 
scarcely less infirm than I ; that time has brought us to a 
level; and that all distinctions fade and vanish as we take 
our trembling steps toward the grave. 

But memory was given us for better purposes than this, 
and mine is not a torment, but a source of pleasure. To 
muse upon the gayety and youth I have known suggests to 
me glad scenes of harmless mirth that may be passing now. 
From contemplating them apart, I soon become an actor in 
these little dramas, and, humoring my fancy, lose myself 
among the beings it invokes. 

When my fire is bright and high, and a warm blush man- 
tles in the walls and ceiling of this ancient room; when my 
Vol. XXVI — "17 
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clock makes cheerful music, like one of those chirping insects 
who delight in the warm hearth, and are sometimes, by a 
good superstition, looked upon as the harbingers of fortune 
and plenty to that household in whose mercies they put their 
humble trust; when everything is in a ruddy genial glow, 
and there are voices in the crackling flame, and smiles in its 
flashing light, other smiles and other voices congregate around 
me, invading, with their pleasant harmony, the silence of the 
time. 

For then a knot of youthful creatures gather round my 
fireside, and the room re-echoes to their merry voices. My 
solitary chair no longer holds its ample place before the fire, 
but is wheeled into a smaller corner, to leave more room for 
the broad circle formed about the cheerful hearth. I have 
sons, and daughters, and grandchildren, and we are assem- 
bled on some occasion of rejoicing common to us all. It is a 
birthday, perhaps, or perhaps it may be Christmas-time; but, 
be ’„it what it may, there is rare holiday among us; we are 
full of glee. 

In the chimney-corner, opposite myself, sits one who has 
grown old beside me. She is changed, of course; much 
changed ; and yet I recognize the girl even in that gray hair 
and wrinkled brow. Glancing from the laughing child who 
half hides in her ample skirts, and half peeps out — and from 
her to the little matron of twelve years old, who sits so wo- 
manly and so demure at no great distance from me — and 
from her, again, to a fair girl in the full bloom of early wo- 
manhood, the center of the group, who has glanced more 
than once toward the opening door, and by whom the chil- 
dren, whispering and tittering among themselves, will leave 
a vacant chair, although she bids them not — I see her image 
thrice repeated, and feel how long it is before one form and 
set of features wholly pass away, if ever, from among the 
living. While I am dwelling upon this, and tracing Out the 
gradual change from infancy to youth, from youth to perfect 
growth, from that to age, and thinking, with an old man’s 
pride, that she is comely yet, I feel a slight thin hand upon 
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my arm, and, looking down, see seated at my feet a crippled 
boy — a gentle, patient child — whose aspect I know well. He 
rests upon a little crutch — I know it too — and, leaning on it 
as he climbs my footstool, whispers in my ear, “I am hardly 
one of these, dear grandfather, although I love them dearly. 
They are very kind to me, but you will be kinder still, I 
know.” 

I have my hand upon his neck, and stoop to kiss him, 
when my clock strikes, my chair is in its old spot, and I am 
alone. 

What if I be? What if this fireside be tenantless, save 
for the presence of one weak old man? From my housetop 
I can look upon a hundred homes, in every one of which these 
social companions are matters of reality. In my daily walks 
I pass a thousand men whose cares are all forgotten, whose 
labors are made light, whose dull routine of work from day to 
day is cheered and brightened by their glimpses of domestic 
joy at home. Amid the struggles of this struggling town 
what cheerful sacrifices are made; what toil endured with 
readiness; what patience shown, and fortitude displayed, for 
the mere sake of home and its affections! Let me thank 
Heaven that I can people my fireside with shadows such as 
these; with shadows of bright objects that exist in crowds 
about me; and let me say, “I am alone no more.” 

I never was less so— I write it with a grateful heart— than 
I am to-night. Recollections of the past and visions of the 
present come to bear me company; the meanest man to 
whom I have ever given alms appears, to add his mite of 
peace and comfort to my stock ; and whenever the fire within 
me shall grow cold, to light my path upon this earth no more, 
I pray that it may be at such an hour as this, and when I 
love the world as well as I do now. 
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THE DEAF GENTLEMAN FROM HIS OWN 
APARTMENT 

Our dear friend laid down his pen at the end of the fore- 
going paragraph, to take it up no more. I little thought ever 
to employ mine upon so sorrowful a task as that which he has 
left me, and to which I now devote it. 

As he did not appear among us at his usual hour next 
morning, we knocked gently at his door. No answer being 
given, it was softly opened; and then, to our surprise, we 
saw him seated before the ashes of his fire, with a little table 
I was accustomed to set at his elbow when I left him for the 
night at a short distance from him, as though he had pushed 
it away with the idea of rising and retiring to his bed. His 
crutch and footstool lay at his feet as usual, and he was 
dressed in his chamber-gown, which he had put on before I 
left him. He was reclining in his chair, in his accustomed 
posture, with his face toward the fire, and seemed absorbed 
in meditation; indeed, at first, we almost hoped he was. 

Going up to him, we found him dead. I have often, very 
often, seen him sleeping, and always peacefully, but I never 
saw him look so calm and 'tranquil. His face wore a serene, 
benign expression, which had impressed me very strongly 
when we last shook hands ; not that he had ever had any 
other look, God knows ; but there was something in this so 
very spiritual, so strangely and indefinably allied to youth, 
although his head was gray and venerable, that it was new 
even in him. It came upon me all at once when on some 
slight pretense he called me back upon the previous night to 
take me by the hand again, and once more say, “God bless 
you!” 

A bell-rope hung within his reach, but he had not moved 
toward it; nor had he stirred, we all agreed, except, as L 
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have said, -to push away his tahle, which he could have done, 
and no doubt did, with a very slight motion of his hand. He 
had relapsed for a moment into his late train of meditation, 
'and, with a thoughtful smile apon his face, had died. 

I had long known it to be his wish, that whenever this 
event should come to pass, we might be all assembled in the 
house. I therefore lost no time in sending for Mr. Pickwick 
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and for Mr. Miles, both of whom arrived before the messen- 
ger’s return. 

It is not my purpose to dilate upon the sorrow and affec- 
tionate emotions of which I was at once the witness and the 
sharer. But I may say, of the humbler mourners, that his 
faithful housekeeper was fairly heart-broken ; that the poor 
barber would not be comforted; and that I shall respect the 
homely truth and warmth of heart of Mr. Weller and his son 
to the last moment af my life. 

“ And the sweet old creetur, sir,” said the^elder Mr. Wel- 
ler to me in the afternoon, “has bolted. Him as had no wice, 
and was so free from temper that a infant might ha’ drove 
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him, has been took at last with that ’ere unawoidable fit o' 
staggers as we all must come to and gone off his feed forever ! 
I see him,” said the old gentleman, with a moisture in his 
eye which could not be mistaken — “I see him gettin*, every 
journey, more and more groggy; I says to Samivel, ‘My boy! 
the Gray’s agoin’ at the knees’ ; and now my predictions is 
fatally werified, and him as I could never do enough to serve, 
or show my likin’ for, is up the great uniwersal spout o’ 
natur’.” 

I was not the less sensible of the old man’s attachment 
because he expressed it in his peculiar manner. Indeed, I 
can truly assert, of both him and his son, that notwithstand- 
ing the extraordinary dialogues they held together, and the 
strange commentaries and corrections with which each of 
them illustrated the other’s speech, I do not think it possible 
to exceed the sincerity of their regret; and that I am sure 
their thoughtfulness and anxiety in anticipating the discharge 
of many little offices of sympathy would have done honor to 
the most delicate-minded persons. 

Our friend had frequently told us that his will would be 
found in a box in the Clock-case, the key of which was in his 
writing-desk. As he had told us also that he desired it to be 
opened immediately after his death, whenever that should 
happen, we met together that night for the fulfillment of his 
request. 

We found it where he had told us, wrapped in a sealed 
paper, and with it a codicil of recent date, in which he named 
Mr. Miles and Mr. Pickwick his executors — as having no need 
of any greater benefit from his estate than a generous token 
(which he bequeathed to them) of his friendship and remem- 
brance. 

After pointing out the spot in which he wished his ashes 
to repose, he gave to ‘‘his dear old friends,” Jack Bedburn 
and myself, his house, his books, his furniture — in short, all 
that his house contained ; and with this legacy more ample 
means of maintaining it in its present state than we, with our 
habits and at our terms of life, can ever exhaust. Besides 
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these gifts, he left to us, in trust, an annual sum of no insig- 
nificant amount, to be distributed in charity among his accus- 
tomed pensioners — they are a long list— and such other claim- 
ants on his bounty as might, from time to time, present 
themselves. And, as true charity not only covers a multitude 
of sins, but includes a multitude of virtues, such as forgive- 
ness, liberal construction, gentleness and mercy to the faults 
of others, and the remembrance of our own imperfections and 
advantages, he bade us not inquire too closely into the venial 
errors of the poor, but, finding that they were poor, first to 
relieve, and then endeavor — at an advantage — to reclaim 
them. 

To the housekeeper he left an annuity, sufficient for her 
comfortable maintenance and support through life. For the 
barber, who had attended him many years, he made a similar 
provision. And I may make two remarks in this place; first, 
that I think this pair are very likely to club their means to- 
gether, and make a match of it ; and secondly, that I think 
my friend had this result in his mind, for I have heard him 
say, more than once, that he could not concur with the gen- 
erality of mankind in censuring equal marriages made in later 
life, since there were many cases in which such unions could 
not fail to be a wise and rational source of happiness to both 
parties. 

The elder Mr. Weller is so far from viewing this prospect 
with any feelings of jealousy, that he appears to be very 
much relieved by its contemplation ; and his son, if I am not 
mistaken, participates in this feeling. We are all of opinion, 
however, that the old gentleman’s danger, even at its crisis, 
was very slight, and that he merely labored under one of 
those transitory weaknesses to which persons of his tempera- 
ment are now and then liable, and which become less and 
less alarming at every return, until they wholly subside. I 
have no doubt he will remain a jolly old widower for the rest 
of his life, as he has already inquired of me, with much grav- 
ity, whether a writ of habeas corpus would enable him to set- 
tle his property upon Tony beyond the possibility of recall; 
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and fam, in my preeenoe, conjured his son, with tears in his 
eyes, that in the event of his ever becoming amorous again, 
he will put him in a strait waistcoat until the fit is past, and 
distinctly inform the lady that his property is “made over.” 

Although I have very little doubt that Sam would duti- 
fully comply with these injunctions in a case of extreme ne- 
cessity, and that he would do so with perfect composure and 
coolness, I do not apprehend things will ever come to that 
pass, as the old gentleman seems perfectly happy in the society 
of his son, his pretty daughter-in-law, and his grandchildren, 
and has solemnly announced his determination to “take arter 
the old ’un in all respects” ; from which I infer that it is his 
intention to regulate his conduct by the model of Mr. Pick- 
wick, who will certainly set him the example of a single 
life. 

I have diverged for a moment from the subject with which 
I set out, for I know that my friend was interested in these 
little matters, and I have a natural tendency to linger upon 
any topic that occupied his thoughts, or gave him pleasure 
and amusement. His remaining wishes are very briefly told. 
He desired that we would make him the frequent subject of 
our conversation; at the same time, that we would never 
speak of him with an air of gloom or restraint, but frankly 
and as one whom we still loved and hoped to meet again. 
He trusted that the old house would wear no aspect of mourn- 
ing, but that it would be lively and cheerful; and that we 
would not remove or cover up his picture, which hangs in our 
dining-room, but make it our companion as he had been. His 
own room, our place of meeting, remains, at his desire, in its 
accustomed state; our seats are placed about the table as of 
old; his easychair, his desk, his crutch, his footstool, hold 
their accustomed places; and the clock stands in its familiar 
corner. We go into the chamber at stated times to see that 
all is as it should be, and to take care that the light and air 
are not shut out, for on that point he expressed a strong solic- 
itude. But it was his fancy that the apartment should not 
be inhabited; that it should be religiously preserved in this 
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condition, and that the voice of his old companions should be 
heard no more. 

My own history may be summed up in very few* words; 
and even those I should have spared the reader but for my 
friend’s allusion to me some time since. I have no deeper 
sorrow than the loss of a child-*- an only daughter, who is liv- 
ing, and who fled from her father’s house but a few weeks 
before our friend and I first met. I had never spoken of this 
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even to him, because I have always loved her, and I could 
not bear to tell him of her error until I could tell him also of 
her sorrow and regret. Happily I was enabled to do so some 
time ago. And it will not be long, with Heaven’s leave, be- 
fore she is restored to me; before I find in her and her hus- 
band the support of my declining years. 

For my pipe, it is an old relic of home, a thing of no great 
worth, a poor trifle, but sacred to me for her sake. 

Thus, since the death of our venerable friend, Jack Red- 
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burn and I have been the sole tenants of the old house; and, 
day by day, have lounged together in his favorite walks. 
Hindful of his injunctions, we have long been able to speak 
of him with ease and cheerfulness, and to remember him as 
he would be remembered. From certain allusions which J ack 
has dropped to his having been deserted and cast off in early 
life, lam inclined to believe that some passages of his youth 
may possibly be shadowed out in the history of Mr. Chester 
and his son ; but, seeing that he avoids the subject, I have 
not pursued it. 

My task is done. The chamber in which we have whiled 
away so many hours — not, I hope, without some pleasure and 
some profit — is deserted; our happy hour of meeting strikes 
no more; the chimney-corner has grown old; and Master 
Humphrey’s Clock has stopped forever. 


BSD OP “MASTEB HUMPHREY’S CLOCK” 



HUNTED DOWN 

[ 1860 ] 


I 

Most of us see some romances in life. In my capacity as 
Chief Manager of a Life Assurance Office, I think I have 
within the last thirty years seen more romances than the gen- 
erality of men, however unpromising the opportunity may, 
at first sight, seem. 

As I have retired, and live at my ease, I possess the means 
that I used to want, of considering what I have seen, at lei- 
sure. My experiences have a more remarkable aspect, so re- 
viewed, than they had when they were in progress. I have 
come home from the Play now, and can recall the scenes of 
the Drama upon which the curtain has fallen, free from the 
glare, bewilderment, and bustle of the Theater. 

Let me recall one of these Romances of the real world. 

There is nothing truer than physiognomy, taken in con- 
nection with manner. The art of reading that book of which 
Eternal Wisdom obliges every human creature to present his 
or her own page with the individual character written on it, 
is a difficult one, perhaps, and is little studied. It may re- 
quire some natural aptitude, and it must require (for every- 
thing does) some patience and some pains. That these are 
not usually given to it — that numbers of people accept a few 
stock commonplace expressions of face as the whole list of 
characteristics, and neither seek nor know the refinements 
that are truest — that You, for instance, give a great deal of 

( 395 ) 
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time and attention to the reading of music, Greek, Latin, 
French, Italian, Hebrew if you please, and do not qualify 
yourself to read the face of the master or mistress looking 
over your shoulder teaching it to you— I assume to be five 
hundred times more probable than improbable. Perhaps a 
little self-sufficiency may be at the bottom of this; facial ex- 
pression requires no study from you, you think; it comes by 
nature to ycu to know enough about it, and you are not to be 
taken in. 

I confess, for my part, that I have been taken in, over and 
over again. I have been taken in by acquaintances, and I 
have been taken in (of course) by friends ; far oftener by 
friends than by any other class of persons. How came I to 
be so deceived? Had I quite misread their faces? 

No. Believe me, my first impression of those people, 
founded on face and manner alone, was invariably true. My 
mistake was in suffering them to come nearer to me and ex- 
plain themselves away. 


II 

The partition which separated my own office from our 
general outer office in the City was of thick plate-glass. I 
could see through it what passed in the outer office, without 
hearing a word. I had it put up, in place of a wall that had 
been there for years — ever since the house was built. It was 
no matter whether I did or did not make the change in order 
that I might derive my first impression of strangers, who 
came to us on buisness, from their faces alone, without being 
influenced by anything they said. Enough to mention that 
I turned my glass partition to that account, and that a Life 
Assurance Office is at all times exposed to be practiced upon 
by the most crafty and cruel of the human race. 

It was through my glass partition that I first saw the gen- 
tleman whose story I am going to tell. 

He had come in without my observing it, and had put his 
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hat and umbrella on the broad counter, and was bending over 
it to take some papers from one of the clerks. He was about 
forty or so, exceedingly well dressed in black — being in mourn- 
ing — and the hand he extended with a polite air had a particu- 
larly well-fitting black kid glove upon it. His hair, which 
was elaborately brushed and oiled, was parted straight up the 
middle; and he presented this parting to the clerk, exactly (to 
my thinking) as if he had said, in so many words “You 
must take me, if you please, my friend, just as I show myself. 
Come straight up here; follow the gravel path; keep off the 
grass; I allow no trespassing.” 

I conceived a very great aversion to that man the moment 
I thus saw him. 

He had asked for some of our printed forms, and the clerk 
was giving them to him and explaining them. An obliged 
and agreeable smile was on his face, and his eyes met those 
of the clerk with a sprightly look. (I have known a vast 
quantity of nonsense talked about bad men not looking you 
in the face. Don’t trust that conventional idea. Dishonesty 
will stare honesty out of countenance, any day in the week, 
if there is anything to be got by it.) 

I saw, in the corner of his eyelash, that he became aware 
of my looking at him. Immediately he turned the parting in 
his hair toward the glass partition, as if he said to me with a 
sweet smile, “Straight up here, if you please. Off the grass !” 

In a few moments he had put on his hat and taken up his 
umbrella, and was gone. 

I beckoned the clerk into my room, and asked, “Who was 
that?” 

He had the gentleman’s card in his hand. “Mr. Julius 
Slinkton, Middle Temple.” 

“A barrister, Mr. Adams?” 

“I think not, sir.” 

“I should have thought him a clergyman but for his hav- 
ing no Reverend here,” said I. 

“Probably, from his appearance,” Mr. Adams replied, 
“he is reading for orders.” 
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I should mention that he wore a dainty white cravat, and 
dainty linen together. 

“What did he want, Mr. Adams?” 

“Merely a form of proposal, sir, and form of reference. 11 

-“Recommended here? Did he say?” 

“Yes, he said he was recommended here by a friend of 
yours. He noticed you, but said that as he had not the pleas- 
ure of your personal acquaintance he would not trouble you.” 

“Did he know my name?” 

“Oh, yes, sir! He said, ‘There is Mr. Sampson, I see!’ ” 

“A well-spoken gentleman, apparently?” 

“Remarkably so, sir.” 

“Insinuating manners, apparently?” 

“Very much so, indeed, sir.” 

“Hah!” said I. “I want nothing at present, Mr. 
Adams.” 

Within a fortnight of that day I went to dine with a friend 
of mine, a merchant, a man of taste who buys pictures and 
books ; and the first man I saw among the company was Mr. 
Julius Slinkton. There he was, standing before the fire, with 
good large eyes and an open expression of face ; but still (I 
thought) requiring everybody to come at him by the prepared 
way he offered, and by no other. 

I noticed him ask my friend to introduce him to Mr. 
Sampson, and my friend did so. Mr. Slinkton was very 
happy to see me. Not too happy ; there was no overdoing of 
the matter; happy in a thoroughly well-bred, perfectly un- 
meaning way. 

“I thought you had met,” our host observed. 

“No,” said Mr. Slinkton. “I did look in at Mr. Samp- 
son’s office, on your recommendation ; but I really did not 
feel justified in troubling Mr. Sampson himself, on a point in 
the everyday routine of an ordinary clerk.” 

I said I should have been glad to show him any attention 
on our friend’s introduction. 

“I am sure of that,” said he, “and am much obliged. At 
another time, perhaps, I may be less delicate. Only, how- 
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ever, if I have real business; for I know, Mr. Sampson, how 
precious business time is, and what a vast number of imperti- 
nent people there are in the world.” 

I acknowledged his consideration with a slight bow. 
“You were thinking,’’ said I, “of effecting a policy on your 
life.” 

“Oh, dear, no! I am afraid I am not so prudent as you 
pay me the compliment of supposing me to be, Mr. Sampson. 
I merely inquired for a friend. But you know what friends 
are in such matters. Nothing may ever come of it. I have 
the greatest reluctance to trouble men of business with in- 
quiries for friends, knowing the probabilities to be a thousand 
to one that the friends will never follow them up. People 
are so fickle, so selfish, so inconsiderate. Don’t you, in your 
business, find them so every day, Mr. Sampson?” 

I was going to give a qualified answer ; but he turned his 
smooth, white parting on me, with its “Straight up here, if 
you please!” and I answered “Yes.” 

“I hear, Mr. Sampson,” he resumed presently, for our 
friend had a new cook, and dinner was not so punctual as 
usual, “that your profession has recently suffered a great 
loss.” 

“In money?” said I. 

He laughed at my ready association of loss with money, 
and replied, “No, in talent and vigor.” 

Not at once following out his allusion, I considered for a 
moment. “.Has it sustained a loss of that kind?” said I. “I 
was not aware of it.” 

“Understand me, Mr. Sampson. I don’t imagine that 
you have retired. It is not so bad as that. But Mr. Mei- 
tham — ” 

“Oh, to be sure!” said I. “Yes! Mr. Meltham, the 
young actuary of the ‘Inestimable.’ ” 

“Just so,” he returned in a consoling way. 

“He is a great loss. He was at once the most profound, 
the most original, and the most energetic man I have ever 
known connected with Life Assurance.” 
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I spoke strongly; for I had a high esteem and admiration 
for Meltham; and my gentleman had indefinitely conveyed 
to me some suspicion that he wanted to sneer at him. He 
recalled me to my guard by presenting that trim pathway up 
his head, with its infernal “Not on the grass, if you please — 
the gravel.” 

“You knew him, Mr. Slinkton?” 

6 i Only by reputation. To have known him as an acquaint- 
ance, or as a friend, is an honor I should have sought if he 
had remained in society, though I might never have had the 
good fortune to attain it, being a man of far inferior mark. 
He was scarcely above thirty, I suppose?” 

“About thirty.” 

“Ah!” he sighed in his former consoling way. “What 
creatures we are ! To break up, Mr. Sampson, and become 
incapable of business at that time of life ! — Any reason as- 
signed for the melancholy fact?” 

(“Humph!” thought I as I looked at him. “But I won’t 
go up the track, and I will go on the grass.”) 

“What reason have you heard assigned, Mr. Slinkton?” 
I asked pointblank. 

“Most likely a false one. You know what Rumor is, Mr. 
Sampson. I never repeat what I hear ; it is the only way of 
paring the nails and shaving the head of Rumor. But, when 
you ask me what reason I have heard assigned for Mr. Mel- 
tham’s passing away from among men, it is another thing I 
am not gratifying idle gossip then. I was told, Mr. Sampson, 
that Mr. Meltham had relinquished all his avocations and all 
his prospects, because he was, in fact, broken-hearted. A 
disappointed attachment I heard — though it hardly seems 
probable, in the case of a man so distinguished and so attrac- 
tive.” 

“Attractions and distinctions are no armor against death,” 
said I. 

t “Oh, she died? Pray pardon me. I did not hear that, 
That, indeed, makes it very, very sad. Poor Mr. Meltham ! 
She died? Ah, dear me! Lamentable, lamentable !” 
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I still thought , his pity was not quite genuine, and I still 
suspected an unaccountable sneer under all this, until he said, 
as we were parted, like the other knots of talkers, by the an- 
nouncement of dinner : 

“Mr. Sampson, you are surprised to see me so moved on 
behalf of a man whom I have never known. I am not so 
disinterested as you may suppose. I have suffered, and re- 
cently too, from death myself. I have lost one of two charm- 
ing nieces, who were my constant companions. She died 
young — barely three-and-twenty ; and even her remaining 
sister is far from strong. The world is a grave!” 

He said this with deep feeling, and I felt reproached for 
the coldness of my manner. Coldness and distrust had been 
engendered in me, I knew, by my bad experiences ; they were 
not natural to me; and I often thought how much I had lost 
in life, losing trustfulness, and how little I had gained, gain- 
ing hard caution. This state of mind being habitual to me, I 
troubled myself more about this conversation than I might 
have troubled myself about a greater matter. I listened to 
his talk at dinner, and observed how readily other men re- 
sponded to it, and with what a graceful instinct he adapted 
his subjects to the knowledge and habits of those he talked 
with. As, in talking with me, he had easily started the sub- 
ject I might be supposed to understand best, and to be the 
most interested in, so, in talking with others, he guided him- 
self by the same rule. The company was of a varied char- 
acter; but he was not at fault, that I could discover, with 
any member of it. He knew just as much of each man’s 
pursuit as made him agreeable to that man in reference to it, 
and just as little as made it natural in him to seek modestly 
for information when the theme was broached. 

As he talked and talked — but really not too much, for 
the rest of us seemed to force it upon him — I became quite 
angry with myself. I took his face to pieces in my mind, like 
a watch, and examined it in detail. I could not say much 
against any of his features separately; I could say even less 
against them when they were put together. “Then is it not 
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monstrous,” I asked myself, “that because a man happens to 
part his hair straight up the middle of his head, I should per- 
mit myself to suspect, and even to detest him?” 

(I may stop to remark that this was no proof of my sense. 
An observer of men who finds himself steadily repelled by 
some apparently trifling thing in a stranger is right to give it 
great weight. It may be the clew to the whole mystery. A 
hair or two will show where a lion is hidden. A very little 
key will open a very heavy door.) 

I took my part in the conversation with him after a time, 
and we got on remarkably well. In the drawing-room I 
asked the host how long he had known Mr. Slinkton. He 
answered, not many months ; he had met him at the house 
of a celebrated painter then present, who had known him well 
when he was traveling with his nieces in Italy for their health. 
His plans in life being broken by the death of one of them, he 
was reading with the intention of going back to college as a 
matter of form, taking his degree, and going into orders. I 
could not but argue with myself that here was the true ex- 
planation of his interest in poor Meltbam, and that I had been 
almost brutal in my distrust on that simple head. 


Ill 

On the very next day but one I was sitting behind my 
glass partition, as before, when he came into the outer office, 
as before. The moment I saw him again without hearing 
him, I hated him worse than ever. 

It was only for a moment that I had this opportunity ; for 
he waved his tight-fitting black glove the instant I looked at 
him, and came straight in. 

“Mr. Sampson, good-day! I presume, you see, upon 
your kind permission to intrude upon you. I don’t keep my 
word in being justified by business, for my business here— if 
I may so abuse the word— is of the slightest nature.” 
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I asked, was it anything I could assist him in? 

“I thank you, no. I merely called to inquire outside 
whether my dilatory friend had been so false to himself as to 
be practical and sensible. But, of course, he has done noth- 
ing. I gave him your papers with my own hand, and he was 
hot upon the intention, but of course he has done nothing. 
Apart from the general human disinclination to do anything 
that ought to be done, I daresay there is a specialty about as- 
suring one’s life. You find it like will-making. People are 
so superstitious, and take it for granted they will die soon 
afterward.” 

“Up here, if you please; straight up here, Mr. Sampson. 
Neither to the right nor to the left.” I almost fancied I 
could hear him breathe the words as he sat smiling at me, 
with that intolerable parting exactly opposite the bridge of 
my nose. 

“There is such a feeling sometimes, no doubt,” I replied; 
“but I don’t think it obtains to any great extent.” 

“Well,” said he, with a shrug and a smile, “I wish some 
good angel would influence my friend in the right direction. 
I rashly promised his mother and sister in Norfolk to see it 
done, and he promised them that he would do it. But I sup- 
pose he never will.” 

He spoke for a nJnute or two on different topics, and 
went away. 

I had scarcely unlocked the drawers of my writing-table 
next morning when he reappeared. I noticed that he came 
straight to the door in the glass partition, and did not pause 
a single moment outside. 

“Can you spare me two minutes, my dear Mr. Sampson?” 

“By all means.” 

“Much obliged,” laying his hat and umbrella on the 
table. “I came early, not to interrupt you. The fact is, I 
am taken by surprise in reference to this proposal my friend 
has made.” 

“Has he made one?” said I. 

“Ye-es,” he answered, deliberately looking at me; and 
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then a bright idea seemed to strike him — “or he only tells mo 
he has. Perhaps that may be a new way of evading the 
matter. By Jupiter, I never thought of that!” 

Mr. Adams was opening the morning’s letters in the outer 
office. “What is the name, Mr. Slinkton?” I asked. 

“Beckwith.” 

I looked out at the door, and requested Mr. Adams, if 
there were a proposal in that name, to bring it in. He had 
already laid it out of his hand on the counter. It was easily 
selected from the rest, and he gave it me. Alfred Beckwith. 
Proposal to effect a policy with us for two thousand pounds. 
Dated yesterday. 

“From the Middle Temple, I see, Mr. Slinkton.” 

“Yes. He lives on the same staircase with me; his door 
is opposite. I never thought he would make me his reference, 
though.” 

“It seems natural enough that he should.” 

“Quite so, Mr. Sampson; but I never thought of it. Let 
me see. ’ ’ He took the printed paper from his pocket. ‘ ‘ How 
am I to answer all these questions?” 

“According to the truth, of course,” said I. 

“Oh, of course!” he answered, looking up from the paper 
with a smile. “I meant they were so many. But you do 
right to be particular. It stands to reason that you must be 
particular. Will you allow me to use your pen and ink?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And your desk?” 

“Certainly.” 

He had been hovering about between his hat and his um- 
brella for a place to write on. He now sat down in my chair, 
at my blotting-paper and inkstand, with the long walk up his 
head in accurate perspective before me, as I stood with my 
back to the fire. 

Before answering each question he ran it over aloud, and 
discussed it. How long had he known Mr. Alfred Beckwith? 
That he had to calculate by years upon his fingers. What 
were his habits? No difficulty about them; temperate in the 
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last degree, and took a little too much exercise, if anything. 
All the answers were satisfactory. When he had written 
them all, he looked them over, and finally signed them 
in a very pretty hand. He supposed he had now done with 
the business. I told him he was not likely to be troubled 
any further. Should he leave the papers there? If he 
pleased. Much obliged. Good-morning. 

I had had one other visitor before him ; not at the office, 
but at my own house. That visitor had come to my bedside 
when it was not yet daylight, and had been seen by no one 
else but my faithful, confidential servant. 

A second reference paper (for we required always two) 
was sent down into Norfolk, and was duly received back by 
post. This, likewise, was satisfactorily answered in every 
respect. Our forms were all complied with ; we accepted the 
proposal, and the premium for one year was paid. 


IY 

For six or seven months I saw no more of Mr. Slinkton. 
He called once at my house, but I was not at home ; and he 
once asked me to dine with him in the Temple, but 1 was en- 
gaged. His friend’s assurance was effected in March. Late 
in September, or early in October, I was down at Scarborough 
for a breath of sea air, where I met him on the beach. It 
was a hot evening; he came toward me with his hat in his 
hand ; and there was the walk I felt so strongly disinclined 
to take in perfect order again, exactly in front of the bridge 
of my nose. 

He was not alone, but had a young lady on his arm. 

She was dressed in mourning, and I looked at her with 
great interest. She had the appearance of being extremely 
delicate, and her face was remarkably pale and melancholy; 
hut she was very pretty. He introduced her as his niece, 
Miss Niner. 
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“Are you strolling, Mr. Sampson? Is it possible you can 
be idle?” 

It was possible, and I was strolling. 

“Shall we stroll together?” 

“With pleasure.” 

The young lady walked between us, and we walked on the 
cool sea-sand, in the direction of Filey. 

“There have been wheels here, ” said Mr. Slinkton. “And 
now I look again, the wheels of a hand 'Carriage! Margaret, 
my love, your shadow, without doubt!” 

“Miss Niner’s shadow?” I repeated, looking down at it 
on the sand. 

“Not that one,” Mr. Slinkton returned, laughing. “Mar- 
garet, my dear, tell Mr. Sampson.” 

“Indeed,” said the young lady, turning to me, “there is 
nothing to tell — except that I constantly see the same invalid 
old gentleman at all times, wherever I go. I have mentioned 
it to my uncle, and he calls the gentleman my shadow.” 

“Does he live in Scarborough?” I asked. 

“He is staying here.” 

“Do you live in Scarborough?” 

“No, I am staying here. My uncle has placed me with a 
family here, for my health.” 

“And your shadow?” said I, smiling. 

“My shadow,” she answered, smiling too, “is— like my- 
self — not very robust, I fear; for I lose my shadow some- 
times, as my shadow loses me at other times. We both seem 
liable to confinement to the house. I have not seen my shadow 
for days and days; but it does oddly happen occasionally, 
that wherever I go, for many days together, this gentleman 
goes. We have come together in the most unfrequented 
nooks on this shore.” 

“Is this he?” said I, pointing before us. 

The wheels had swept down to the water’s edge, and de- 
scribed a great loop on the sand in turning. Bringing the 
loop back toward us, and spinning it out as it came, was a 
band-carriage, drawn by a man. 
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“Yes,” said Miss Niner, “this really is my shadow, uncle. ,, 

As the carriage approached us, and we approached the 
carriage, I saw within it an old man, whose head was sunk 
on his breast, and who was enveloped in a variety of wrap- 
pers. He was drawn by a very quiet but very keen-looking 
man, with iron-gray hair, who was slightly lame. They had 
passed us, when the carriage stopped, and the old gentleman 
within, putting out his arm, called to me by my name. I 
went back, and was absent from Mr. Slinkton and his niece 
for about five minutes. 

When I rejoined them Mr. Slinkton was the first to speak. 
Indeed, he said to me in a raised voice, before I came up with 
him: 

“It is well you have not been longer, or my niece might 
have died of curiosity to know who her shadow is, Mr. Samp- 
son.’ f 

“An old East India Director,” said I. “An intimate 
friend of our friend’s, at whose house I first had the pleasure 
of meeting you. A certain Major Banks. You have heard 
of him?” 

“Never.” 

“Very rich, Miss Niner; but very old, and very crippled. 
An amiable man, sensible — much interested in you. He has 
just been expatiating on the affection that he has observed to 
exist between you and your uncle.” 

Mr. Slinkton was holding his hat again, and he passed his 
hand up the straight walk, as if he himself went up it serenely 
after me. 

“Mr. Sampson,” he said, tenderly pressing his niece’s arm 
in his, “our affection was always a strong one, for we have 
had but few near ties. We have still fewer now. We have 
associations to bring us together that are not of this world, 
Margaret.” 

“Dear uncle!” murmured the young lady, and turned 
her face aside to hide her tears. 

“My niece and I have such remembrances and regrets in 
common, Mr, Sampson,” he feelingly pursued, “that it would 
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be strange indeed if the relations between us were cold or in* 
different. If I remember a conversation we once had to* 
gether, yon will understand the reference I make. Cheer up, 
dear Margaret. Don’t droop, don’t droop. My Margaret! 
I cannot bear to see you droop 1” 

The poor young lady was very much affected, but con- 
trolled herself. His feelings, too, were very acute. In a 
word, he found himself under such great need of a restorative 
that he presently went away, to take a bath of sea- water, 
leaving the young lady and me sitting by a point of rock, and 
probably presuming — but that you will say was a pardonable 
indulgence in a luxury — that she would praise him with all 
her heart. 

She did, poor thing! With all her confiding heart, she 
praised him to me, for his care of her dead sister, and for his 
untiring devotion in her last illness. The sister had wasted 
away very slowly, and wild and terrible fantasies had come 
over her toward the end, but he had never been impatient 
with her, or at a loss; had always been gentle, watchful, and 
self-possessed. The sister had known him, as she had known 
him, to be the best of men, the kindest of men, and yet a man 
of such admirable strength of character as to be a very tower 
for the support of their weak natures while their poor lives 
endured. 

“I shall leave him, Mr. Sampson, very soon,” said the 
young lady; “I know my life is drawing to an end; and, 
when I am gone, I hope he will marry and be happy. I am 
sure he has lived single so long, only for my sake, and for 
my poor, poor sister’s.” 

The little hand-carriage had made another great loop on 
the damp sand, and was coming back again, gradually spin- 
ning out a slim figure of eight, half a mile long. 

‘ ‘Young lady,” said I, looking around, laying my hand 
upon her arm, and speaking in a low voioe, “time presses. 
You hear the gentle murmur of that sea?” 

She looked at me with the utmost wonder and alarm, say- 
ing: 
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“Yes!” 

“And you know what a voice is in it when the storm 

comes?*’ 

“Yes!” 

“You see how quiet and peaceful it lies before us, and you 
know what an awful sight of power without pity it might be* 
this very night?* * 

“Yes!” 

“But if you had never heard or seen it, or heard of it in 
its cruelty, could you believe that it beats every inanimate 
thing in its way to pieces without mercy, and destroys life 
without remorse?” 

“You terrify me, sir, by these questions!” 

“To save you, young lady, to save you! For God’s sake, 
collect your strength and collect your firmnoss ! If you were 
here alone, and hemmed in by the rising tide on the flow to 
fifty feet above your head, you could not be in greater danger 
than the danger you are now to be saved from.” 

The figure on the sand was spun out, and straggled off 
into a crooked little jerk that ended at the cliff very near us. 

“As I am, before Heaven and the Judge of all mankind, 
your friend, and your dead sister’s friend, I solemnly entreat 
you. Miss Nrner, without one moment’s loss of time, to come 
to this gentleman with me!” 

If the little carriage had been less near to us, I doubt if I 
could have got her away ; but it was so near that we were 
there before she had recovered the hurry of being urged from 
the rock. I did not remain there with her two minutes. 
Certainly within five, I had the inexpressible satisfaction of 
seeing her — from the point we had sat on, and to which I had 
returned — half supported and half carried up some rude steps 
notched in the cliff, by the figure of an active man. With 
that figure beside her I knew she was safe anywhere. 

I sat alone on the rock, awaiting Mr. Slinkton’s return* 
The twilight was deepening and the shadows were heavy, 
when he came round the point, with his hat hanging at his 
button- hole, smoothing his wet hair with one of his hands, 
VOL. XXVI— “18 
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and picking out the old path with the other and a pocket* 

comb. 

“My niece not here, Mr. Sampson?” he said, looking 
about. 

“Miss Niner seemed to feel a chill in the air after the sun 
was down, and has gone home,” 

He looked surprised, as though she were not accustomed 
to do anything without him ; even to originate so slight a 
proceeding. 

“I persuaded Miss Niner,” I explained. 

“Ah!” said he. “She is easily persuaded— for her good. 
Thank you, Mr. Sampson ; she is better within doors. The 
bathing-place was further than I thought, to say the truth.” 

“Miss Niner is very delicate,” I observed. 

He shook his head and drew a deep sigh. “Very, very, 
very. You may recollect my saying so. The time that has 
since intervened has not strengthened her. The gloomy 
shadow that fell upon her sister so early in life seems, in my 
anxious eyes, to gather over her, ever darker, ever darker. 
Dear Margaret, dear Margaret! But we must hope.” 

The hand-carriage was spinning away before us at a most 
indecorous pace for an invalid vehicle, and was making most 
irregular curves upon the sand. Mr. Slinkton, noticing it 
after he had put his handkerchief to his eyes, said : 

“If I may judge from appearances, your friend will be 
upset, Mr. Sampson.” 

“It looks probable, certainly,” said I. 

“The servant must be drunk.” 

“The servants of old gentlemen will get drunk sometimes, ” 
said I. 

“The major draws very light, Mr. Sampson.” 

“The major does draw light,” said I. 

By this time the carriage, much to my relief, was lost in 
the darkness. We walked on for a little, side by side over 
the sand, in silence. After a short while he said, in a voice 
still affected by the emotion that his niece’s state of health 
had awakened in him : 
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“Do you stay here long, Mr. Sampson?” 

“Why, no. I am going away to-night.” 

“So soon? But business always holds you in request. 
Men like Mr. Sampson are too important to others to be spared 
to their own need of relaxation and enjoyment.” 

“I don’t know about that,” said I. “However, I am go- 
ing back.” 

“To London?” 

“To London.” 

“I shall be there, too, soon after you.” 

I knew that as well as he did. But I did not tell him so. 
Any more than I told him what defensive weapon my right 
hand rested on in my pocket, as I walked by his side. Any 
more than I told him why I did not walk on the sea side of 
him with the night closing in. 

We left the beach, and our ways diverged. We ex- 
changed good-night, and had parted indeed, when he said, 
returning : 

“Mr. Sampson, may I ask? Poor Meltham, whom we 
spoke of — dead yet?” 

“Not when I last heard of him; but too broken a man to 
live long, and hopelessly lost to his old calling.” 

“Dear, dear, dear!” said he with great feeling. “Sad, 
sad, sad! The world is a grave!” And so went his way. 

It was not his fault if the world were not a grave; but I 
did not call that observation after him, any more than I had 
mentioned those other things just now enumerated. He went 
his way, and I went mine with all expedition. This hap- 
pened, as I have said, either at the end of September or be- 
ginning of October. The next time I saw him, and the last 
time, was late in November. 
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V 

I had a very particular engagement to breakfast in the 
Temple. It was a bitter north-easterly morning, and the 
sleet and slush lay inches deep in the streets. I could get no 
conveyance, and was soon wet to the knees; but I should 
have been true to that appointment, though I had to wade to 
it up to my neck in the same impediments. 

The appointment took me to some chambers in the Temple. 
They were at the top of a lonely corner-house overlooking the 
river. The name, Mr. Alfred Beckwith, was painted on 
the outer door. On the door opposite, on the same landing, 
the name, Mr. Julius Slinkton. The doors of both sets of 
chambers stood open, so that anything said aloud in one set 
could be heard in the other. 

I had never been in those chambers before. They were 
dismal, close, unwholesome, and oppressive; the furniture, 
originally good, and not yet old, was faded and dirty ; the 
rooms were in great disorder; there was a strong prevailing 
smell of opium, brandy, and tobacco ; the grate and fire-irons 
were splashed all over with unsightly blotches of rust; and on 
a sofa by the fire, in the room where breakfast had been pre- 
pared, lay the host, Mr. Beckwith, a man with all the appear- 
ances of the worst kind of drunkard, very far advanced upon 
a shameful way to death. 

“Slinkton is not come yet,” said this ereature, staggering 
up when I went in; “I’ll call him. — Halloa! Julius Csesarl 
Come and drink!” As he hoarsely roared this out, he beat 
the poker and tongs together in a mad way, as if that were 
his usual maimer of summoning his associate. 

The voice of Mr. Slinkton was heard through the clatter 
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from the opposite side of the staircase, and he eame in. He 
had not expected the pleasure of meeting me. I have seen 
several artful men brought to a stand, but I never saw a man 
so aghast as he was when his eyes rested on mine. 

“Julius CaBsar,” cried Beckwith, staggering between us, 
“Mist’ Sampson! Mist’ Sampson, Julius CsBsar! Julius, 
Mist’ Sampson, is the friend of my soul. Julius keeps me 
plied with liquor, morning, noon, and night. Julius is a real 
benefactor. Julius threw the tea and coffee out of window 
when I used to have any. Julius empties all the water jugs 
of their contents, and fills ’em with spirits. J ulius winds me 
up and keeps me going. — Boil the brandy, Julius!” 

There was a rusty and furred saucepan in the ashes — the 
ashes looked like the accumulation of weeks — and Beckwith, 
rolling and staggering between us as if he were going to 
plunge headlong into the fire, got the saucepan out, and tried 
to force it into Slinkton’s hand. 

“Boil the brandy, Julius Ceesar! Come! Do your usual 
office. Boil the brandy !” 

He became so fierce in his gesticulations with the saucepan 
that I expected to see him lay open Slinkton’s head with it. 
I therefore put out my hand to check him. He reeled back 
to the sofa, and sat there panting and shaking, and red-eyed, 
in his rags of dressing-gown, looking at us both I noticed 
then that there was nothing to drink on the table but brandy, 
and nothing to eat but salted herrings, and a hot, sickly, 
highly-peppered stew. 

“At all events, Mr. Sampson,” said Slinkton, offering me 
the smooth gravel path for the last time, “I thank you for 
interfering between me and this unfortunate man’s violence. 
However you came here, Mr. Sampson, or with whatever mo- 
tive you came here, at least I thank you for that.” 

“Boil the brandy,” muttered Beckwith. 

Without gratifying his desire to know how I came there 
I said quietly, “How is your niece, Mr. Slinkton?” 

He looked hard at me, and I looked hard at him. 

“I am sorry to say, Mr. Sampson, that nay niece has 
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proved treacherous and ungrateful to her best friend. She 
left me without a word of notice or explanation. She was 
misled, no doubt, by some designing rascal. Perhaps you 
may have heard of it?” 

‘ ‘ I did hear that she was misled by a designing rascal. In 
fact, I have proof of it.” 

“Are you sure of that?” said he. 

“Quite.” 

“Boil the brandy,” muttered Beckwith. “Company to 
breakfast, Julius Caesar. Do your usual office— provide 
the usual breakfast, dinner, tea, and supper. Boil the 
brandy!” 

The eyes of Slinkton looked from him to me, and he said, 
after a moment’s consideration : 

“Mr. Sampson, you are a man of the world, and so am I. 
I will be plain with you.” 

“Ob, no, you won’t!” said I, shaking my head. 

“I tell you, sir, I will be plain with you.” 

“And I tell you you will not,” said I. “I know all about 
you. You plain with any one? Nonsense, nonsense!” 

“I plainly tell you, Mr. Sampson,” he went on, with a 
manner almost composed, “that I understand your object. 
You want to save your funds, and escape from your liabili- 
ties; these are old tricks of trade with you Office gentlemen. 
But you will not do it, sir ; you will not succeed. You have 
not an easy adversary to play against, when you play against 
me. We shall have to inquire, in due time, when and how 
Mr. Beckwith fell into his present habits. With that remark, 
sir, I put this poor creature, and his incoherent wanderings 
of speech, aside, and wish you a good-morning and a better 
case next time.” 

While he was saying this, Beckwith had filled a half-pint 
.glass with brandy. At this moment, he threw the brandy at 
his face, and threw the glass after it. Slinkton put his hands 
up, half blinded with the spirit, and cut with the glass across 
the forehead. At the sound of the breakage, a fourth person 
ram « into the room, dosed the door, and stood at it. He was 
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a very quiet, but very keen-looking man, with iron-gray hair, 
and slightly lame. 

Slinkton pulled out his handkerchief, assuaged the pain in 
his smarting eyes, and dabbled the blood on his forehead. 
He was a long time about it, and I saw that in the doing of 
it a tremendous change came over him, occasioned by the 
change in Beckwith — who ceased to pant and tremble, sat 
upright, and never took his eyes off him. I never in my life 
saw a face in which abhorrence and determination were so 
forcibly painted as in Beckwith’s then. 

‘‘Look at me, you villain,’ ’ said Beckwith, “and see me 
as I really am ! I took these rooms to make them a trap for 
you. I came into them as a drunkard, to bait the trap for 
you. You fell into the trap, and you will never leave it 
alive. On the morning when you last went to Mr. Sampson’s 
office, I had seen him first. Your plot has been known to 
both of us all along, and you have been counterplotted all 
along. What ! Having been cajoled into putting that prize 
of two thousand pounds in your power, I was to be done to 
death with brandy, and, brandy not proving quick enough, 
with something quicker? Have I never seen } T ou, when you 
thought my senses gone, pouring from your little bottle into 
my glass? Why, you Murderer and Forger, alone here with 
you in the dead of night, as I have so often been, I have had 
my hand upon the trigger of a pistol, twenty times, to blow 
your brains out !” 

This sudden starting up of the thing that he had supposed 
to be his imbecile victim into a determined man, with a set- 
tled resolution to hunt him down and be the death of him, 
mercilessly expressed from head to foot, was, in the first 
shock, too much for him. Without any figure of speech, he 
staggered under it. But there is no greater mistake than to 
suppose that a man who is a calculating criminal is, in any 
phase of his guilt, otherwise than true to himself, and per- 
fectly consistent with his whole character. Such a man com- 
mits murder, and murder is the natural culmination of his 
course; such a man has to outface murder, and will do it 
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with hardihood and effrontery. It is a sort of fashion to ex* 
press surprise that any notorious criminal, having such crime 
upon his conscience, can so brave it out. Bo you think 
that if he had it on his conscience at all, or had a con* 
science to have it upon, he would ever have committed the 
crime? 

Perfectly consistent with himself, as I believe all such 
monsters to be, this Slink ton recovered himself, and showed 
a defiance that was sufficiently cold and quiet. He was 
white, he was haggard, he was changed; but only as a 
sharper who had played for a great stake, and had been out- 
witted and had lost the game. 

4 4 Listen to me, you villain ,’ 9 said Beckwith, 4 4 and let 
every word you hear me say be a stab in your wicked heart 
When I took these rooms, to throw myself in your way and 
lead you on to the scheme that I knew my appearance and 
supposed character and habits would suggest to such a devil, 
how did I know that? Because you were no stranger to me. 
I knew you well. And I knew you to be the cruel wretch 
who, for so much money, had killed one innocent girl while 
she trusted him implicitly, and who was by inches killing 
another.” 

Slinkton took out a snuff-box, took a pinch of snuff, and 
laughed. 

4 4 But see here,” said Beckwith, never looking away, never 
raising his voice, never relaxing his face, never unclinching 
his hand. “See what a dull wolf you have been, after all! 
The infatuated drunkard who never drank a fiftieth part of 
the liquor you plied him with, but poured it away, here, there, 
everywhere — almost before your eyes ; who bought over the 
fellow you set to watch him and to ply him, by outbidding you 
in his bribe, before he had been at his work three days — with 
whom you have observed no caution, yet who was so bent on 
ridding the earth of you as a wild beast, that he would have 
defeated you if you had been ever so prudent— that drunkard 
whom you have, many a time, left on the floor of this room, 
and who has even let you go out of it, alive and undeceived, 
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when you have turned him over with your foot— has, almost 
as often, on the same night, within an hour, within a few 
minutes, watched you awake, had his hand at your pillow 
when you were asleep, turned over your papers, taken samples 
from your bottles and packets of powder, changed their con- 
tents, rifled every secret of your life!” 

He had had another pinch of snuff in his hand, but had 
gradually let it drop from between his fingers to the floor; 
where he now smoothed it out with his foot, looking down at 
it the while. 

‘ 6 That drunkard,” said Beckwith, “who had free access 
to your rooms at all times, that he might drink the strong 
drinks that you left in his way, and be the sooner ended, hold- 
ing no more terms with you than he would hold with a tiger, 
has had his master key for all your locks, his tests for all 
your poisons, his clew to your cipher- writing. He can tell 
you, as well as you can tell him, how long it took to com- 
plete that deed, what doses there were, what intervals, what 
signs of gradual decay upon mind and body ; what distem- 
pered fancies were produced, what observable changes, what 
physical pain. He can tell you, as well as you can tell him, 
that all this was recorded day by day, as a lesson of experi- 
ence for future service. He can tell you, better than you 
can tell him, where that journal is at this moment/’ 

Slinkton stopped the action of his foot, and looked at 
Beckwith. 

“No,” said the latter, as if answering a question from 
him. “Not in the drawer of the writing-desk that opens 
with a spring; it is not there, and it never will be there 
again.” 

“Then you are a thief!” said Slinkton. 

Without any change whatever in the inflexible purpose, 
which it was quite terrific even to me to contemplate, and 
from the power of which I had always felt convinced it 
was impossible for this wretch to escape, Beckwith re- 
turned : 

“And I am your niece’s shadow, too.” 
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'With an imprecation Slinkton put his hand to his head, 
tore out some hair, and flung it to the ground. It was the 
end of the smooth walk; he destroyed it in the action, and it 
will soon be seen that his use for it was past. 

Beckwith went on: “Whenever you left here, I left here. 
Although I understood that you found it necessary to pause 
in the completion of that purpose, to avert suspicion, still I 
watched you close, with the poor confiding girl. When I had 
the diary, and oould read it word by word— it was only about 
the night before your last visit to Scarborough — you remem- 
ber the night? you slept with a small flat vial tied to your 
wrist — I sent to Mr. Sampson, who was kept out of view. 
This is Mr. Sampson’B trusty servant standing by the door. 
We three saved your niece among us.” 

Slinkton looked at us all, took an uncertain step or two 
from the place where he had stood, returned to it, and glanced 
about him in a very curious way— as one of the meaner rep- 
tiles might, looking for a hole to hide in. I noticed, at the 
same time, that a singular change took place in the figure of 
the man — as if it collapsed within his clothes, and they con- 
sequently became ill-shapen and ill-fitting. 

“You shall know,” said Beckwith, “for I hope the knowl- 
edge will be bitter and terrible to you, why you have been 
pursued by one man, and why, when the whole interest that 
Mr. Sampson represents would have expended any money 
in hunting you down, you have been tracked to death at a 
single individual’s charge. I hear you have had the name 
of Meltham on your lips sometimes?” 

I saw, in addition to those other changes, a sudden stop- 
page come upon his breathing. 

“When you sent the sweet girl whom you murdered (you 
know with what artfully made-out surroundings and prob- 
abilities you sent her) to Meltham’s office, before taking her 
abroad to originate the transaction that doomed her to the 
grave, it fell to Meltham’s lot to see her and to speak with 
her. It did not fall to his lot to save her, though I know he 
would freely give his own life to have done it. He admired 
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her — I would say he loved her deeply, if I thought it possible 
that you could understand the word. When she was sacri- 
ficed, he was thoroughly assured of your guilt. Having lost 
her, he had but one object left in life, and that was to avenge 
her and destroy you.” 

I saw the villain’s nostrils rise and fall convulsively ; but 
I saw no moving at his mouth. 

“That man Meltham,” Beckwith steadily pursued, “was 
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as absolutely certain that you could never elude him in this 
world, if he devoted himself to your destruction with his ut- 
most fidelity and earnestness, and if he divided the sacred 
duty with no other duty in life, as he was certain that in 
achieving it he would be a poor instrument in the hands of 
Providence, and would do well before Heaven in striking you 
out from among living men. I am that man, and I thank 
Q-od that I have done my work!” 

If Slinkton had been running for his life from swift-footed 
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savages, a dozen miles, he could not have shown more em- 
phatic signs of being oppressed at heart and laboring for 
breath than he showed now, when he looked at the pursuer 
who had so relentlessly hunted him down. 

“You never saw me under my right name before; you see 
me under my right name now. You shall see me once again 
in the body, when you are tried for your life. You shall see 
me once again in the spirit, when the cord is round your 
neck, and the crowd are crying against you!” 

When Meltham had spoken these last words, the miscreant 
suddenly turned away his face, and seemed to strike his 
mouth with his open hand. At the same instant, the room 
Was filled with a new and powerful odor, and, almost at the 
same instant, he broke into a crooked run, leap, start — I 
have no name for the spasm — and fell, with a dull weight 
that shook the heavy old doors and windows in their 
frames. 

That was the fitting end of him. 

When we saw that he was dead, we drew away from the 
room, and Meltham, giving me his hand, said, with a weary 
air: 

“I have no more work on earth, my friend. But I shall 
see her again elsewhere. ” 

It was in vain that I tried to rally him. He might 
have saved her, he said; he had not saved her, and he 
reproached himself; he had lost her, and he was broken- 
hearted. 

“The purpose that sustained me is over, Sampson, and 
there is nothing now to hold me to life. I am not fit for life; 
I am weak and spiritless ; I have no hope and no object ; my 
day is done.” 

In truth, I could hardly have believed that the broken 
man who then spoke to me was the man who had so strongly 
and so differently impressed me when his purpose was before 
him. I used such entreaties with him as I could ; but he still 
said, and always said, in a patient, undemonstrative way — 
nothing could avail him — he was broken-hearted. 
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He died early in the next spring. He was buried by the 
side of the poor young lady for whom he had cherished those 
tender and unhappy regrets; and he left all he had to her 
sister. She lived to be a happy wife and mother; she mar- 
ried my sister’s son, who succeeded poor Meltham ; she is liv- 
ing now, and her children ride about the garden on my 
walking-stick when I go to see her. 


END OF “HUNTED DO WfT 



HOLIDAY ROMANCE 

IN FOUR PARTS 


PART ONE 

Introductory Romance from the Pen of William Tinkling , Esq.* 

This beginning-part is not made out of anybody’s head, 
you know. It’s real. You must believe this beginning-part 
more than what comes after, else you won’t understand how 
what comes after came to be written. You must believe it 
all ; but you must believe this most, please. I am the editor 
of it. Bob Redforth (he’s my cousin, and shaking the table 
on purpose) wanted to be the editor of it; but I said he 
shouldn’t, because he couldn’t. He has no idea of being an 
editor. 

Nettie Ashford is my bride. We were married in the 
right-hand closet in the corner of the dancing school, where 
first we met, with a ring (a green one) from W ilkingwater’s 
toy-shop. I owed for it out of my pocket money. When 
the rapturous ceremony was over, we all four went up the 
lane, and let off a cannon (brought loaded in Bob Redforth ’s 
waistcoat pocket) to announce our nuptials. It flew right up 
when it went off, and turned over. Next day, Lieut. -Col. 
Robin Redforth was united, with similar ceremonies, to Alice 
Rainbird. This time the cannon burst with a most terrific 
explosion, and made a puppy bark. 
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Aged eight 
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My peerless bride was, at the period of which we now 
treat, in captivity at Miss Grimmer’s, Drowvey & Grimmer 
is the partnership, and opinion is divided which is the great- 
est beast. The lovely bride of the colonel was also immured 
in the dungeons of the same establishment. A vow was en- 
tered into, between the colonel and myself, that we would 
cut them out on the following Wednesday when walking two 
and two. 

Under the desperate circumstances of the case, the active 
brain of the colonel, combining with his lawless pursuit (he 
is a pirate), suggested an attack with fireworks. This, how- 
ever, from motives of humanity, was abandoned as too ex- 
pensive. 

Lightly armed with a paper-knife buttoned up under his 
jacket, and waving the dreaded black flag at the end of a 
cane, the colonel took command of me at two P.M. on the 
eventful and appointed day. He had drawn out the plan of 
attack on a piece of paper, which was rolled up round a hoop- 
stick. He showed it to me My position and my full-length 
portrait (but my real ears don’t stick out horizontal) was be- 
hind a corner lamp-post, with written orders to remain there 
till I should see Miss Drowvey fall. The Drowvey who 
was to fall was the one in spectacles, not the one with the 
large lavender bonnet. At that signal I was to rush forth, 
seize my bride, and fight my way to the lane. There a junc- 
tion would be effected between myself and the colonel ; and 
putting our brides behind us, between ourselves and the pal- 
ings, we were to conquer or die. 

The enemy appeared — approached. Waving his black 
flag, the colonel attacked. Confusion ensued. Anxiously 
I awaited my signal ; but my signal came not. So far from 
falling, the hated Drowvey in spectacles appeared to me to 
have muffled the colonePs head in his outlawed banner, and 
to be pitching into him with a parasol. The one in the laven- 
der bonnet also performed prodigies of valor with her fists on 
his back. Seeing that all was for the moment lost, I fought 
my desperate way hand to hand to the lane. Through tak- 
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ing the back-road, I was so fortunate as to meet nobody, and 
arrived there uninterrupted. 

It seemed an age ere the colonel joined me. He had been 
to the jobbing tailor’s to be sewn up in several places, and at- 
tributed our defeat to the refusal of the detested Drowvey to 
fall. Finding her so obstinate, he had said to her, “Die, 
recreant!” but had found her no more open to reason on that 
point than the other. 

My blooming bride appeared, accompanied by the colonel’s 
bride, at the dancing school next day. What ! Was her face 
averted from me? Hah ! Even so. With a look of scorn, 
she put into my hand a bit of paper, and took another part- 
ner. On the paper was penciled, “Heavens! Can I write 
the word? Is my husband a cow?” 

In the first bewilderment of my heated brain, I tried to 
think what slanderer could have traced my family to the 
ignoble animal mentioned above. Vain were my endeavors. 
At the end of that dance I whispered the colonel to come into 
the cloak-room, and I showed him the note. 

“There is a syllable wanting,” said he, with a gloomy 
brow. 

“Hah! What syllable?” was my inquiry. 

“Sbe asks, can she write the word? And no; you see 
she couldn’t,” said the colonel, pointing out the passage. 

“And the word was?” said I. 

“Cow — cow — coward,” hissed the pirate-colonel in my 
ear, and gave me back the note. 

Feeling that I must forever tread the earth a branded boy 
— person, I mean — or that I must clear up my honor, I de- 
manded to be tried by a court-martial. The colonel admitted 
my right to be tried. Some difficulty was found in compos- 
ing the court, on account of the Emperor of France’s aunt 
refusing to let him come out. He was to be the president. 
Ere yet we had appointed a substitute, he made his escape 
over the back wall, and stood among us, a- free monarch. 

The court was held on the grass by the pond. I recog- 
nized, in a certain admiral among my judges, my deadliest 
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edge that the President of the United States (who sat next 
him) owed me a knife, I braced myself for the ordeal. 

It was a solemn spectacle, that court. Two executioners 
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with pinafores reversed led me in. Under the shade of an 
umbrella I perceived my bride, supported by the bride of the 
pirate-colonel. The president, having reproved a little female 
ensign for tittering on a matter of life or death, called upon 
me to plead, “Coward or no coward, guilty or not guilty?” 
I pleaded in a firm tone, “No coward, and not guilty.” (The 
little female ensign being again reproved by the president for 
misconduct, mutinied, left the court, and threw stones.) 

My implacable enemy, the admiral, conducted the case 
against me. The colonel’s bride was called to prove that I 
had remained behind the corner lamp-post during the engage- 
ment. I might have been spared the anguish of my own 
bride’s being also made a witness to the same point, but the 
admiral knew where to wound me. Be still, my soul, no 
matter. The colonel was then brought forward with his 
evidence. 

It was for this point that I had saved myself up, as the 
turning-point of my case. Shaking myself free of my guards 
— who had no business to hold me, the stupids, unless I was 
found guilty — I asked the colonel what he considered the first 
duty of a soldier? Ere he could reply, the President of the 
United States rose and informed the court that my foe, the 
admiral, had suggested “bravery, ” and that prompting a wit 
ness wasn’t fair. The president of the court immediately 
ordered the admiral’s mouth to be filled with leaves, and tied 
up with string. I had the satisfaction of seeing the sentence 
carried into effect before the proceedings went further. 

I then took a paper from my trousers pocket, and asked, 
“What do you consider, Col. Redforth, the first duty of a 
soldier? Is it obedience?” 

“It is,” said the colonel. 

“Is that paper — please to look at it — in your hand?” 

“It is,” said the colonel. 

“Is it a military sketch?” 

“It is,” said the colonel. 

“Of an engagement?” 

“Quite so,” said the colonel. 
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“Of the late engagement?” 

“Of the late engagement.” 

“Please to describe it, and then hand it to the president of 
the court.” 

From that triumphant moment my sufferings and my 
dangers were at an end. The court rose up and jumped, on 
discovering that I had strictly obeyed orders. My foe, the 
admiral, who, though muzzled, was malignant yet, contrived 
to suggest that I was dishonored by having quitted the field. 
But the colonel himself had done as much, and gave his opin- 
ion, upon his word and honor as a pirate, that when all was 
lost the field might be quitted without disgrace. I was going 
to be found i No coward, and not guilty, ” and my blooming 
bride was going to be publicly restored to my arms in a pro- 
cession, when an unlooked-for event disturbed the general re- 
joicing. This was no other than the Emperor of France’s 
aunt catching hold of his hair. The proceedings abruptly 
terminated, and the court tumultuously dissolved. 

It was when the shades of the next evening but one were 
beginning to fall, ere yet the silver beams of Luna touched 
the earth, that four forms might have been descried slowly 
advancing toward the weeping willow on the borders of the 
pond, the now deserted scene of the day before yesterday’s 
agonies and triumphs. On a nearer approach, and by a prac- 
ticed eye, these might have been identified as the forms of 
the pirate-colonel with his bride, and of the day before yes- 
terday’s gallant prisoner with his bride. 

On the beauteous faces of the Nymphs dejection sat en- 
throned. All four reclined under the willow for some min- 
utes without speaking, till at length the bride of the colonel 
poutingly observed, “It’s of no use pretending any more, and 
we had better give it up.” 

“Hah!” exclaimed the pirate. “Pretending?” 

“Don’t go on like that; you worry me,” returned his 
bride. 

The lovely bride of Tinkling echoed the incredible declara- 
tion. The two warriors exchanged stony glances. 
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“If,” said the bride of the pirate-colonel, “grown up people 
won’t do what they ought to do, and will put us out, what 
comes of our pretending?” 

“We only get into scrapes,” said the bride of Tinkling. 

“You know very well,” pursued the colonel’s bride, “that 
Miss Drowvey wouldn’t fall. You complained of it yourself. 
And you know how disgracefully the court-martial ended. 
As to our marriage, would my people acknowledge it at 
home?” 

“Or would my people acknowledge ours?” said the bride 
of Tinkling. 

Again the two warriors exchanged stony glances. 

“If you knocked at the door and claimed me, after you 
were told to go away,” said the colonel’s bride, “you would 
only have your hair pulled, or your ears, or your nose.” 

“If you persisted in ringing at the bell and claiming me,” 
said the bride of Tinkling to that gentleman, “you would 
have things dropped on your head from the window over the 
handle, or you would be played upon by the garden engine. ” 

“And at your own homes,” resumed the bride of the 
colonel, “it would be just as bad. You would be sent to bed, 
or something equally undignified. Again, how would you 
support us?” 

The pirate-colonel replied in a courageous voice, “By 
rapine!” But his bride retorted, “Suppose the grown-up 
people wouldn’t be rapined?” — “Then,” said the colonel, 
“they should pay the penalty in blood.” — “But suppose they 
should object,” retorted his bride, “and wouldn’t pay the 
penalty in blood or anything else?” 

A mournful silence ensued. 

“Then do you no longer love me, Alice?” asked the 
colonel. 

“Redforth! I am ever thine,” returned his bride. 

“Then do you no longer love me, Nettie?” asked the pres- 
ent writer. 

“Tinkling! I am ever thine,” returned my bride. 

We all four embraced. Let me not be misunderstood by 
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the giddy. The colonel embraced his own bride, and I em- 
braced mine. But two times two make four. 

“ Nettie and I,” said Alice mournfully, “have been con- 
sidering our position. The grown-up people are too strong for 
us. They make us ridiculous. Besides, they have changed 
the times. William Tinkling’s baby brother was christened 
yesterday. What took place? Was any king present? An- 
swer, William.” 

I said No, unless disguised as Great-uncle Chopper. 

“Any queen?” 

There had been no queen that I knew of at our house. 
There might have been one in the kitchen ; but I didn’t think 
so, or the servants would have mentioned it. 

“Any fairies?” 

None that were visible. 

“We had an idea among us, I think,” said Alice, with a 
melancholy smile, “we four, that Miss Grimmer would prove 
to be the wicked fairy, and would come in at the christening 
with her crutch-stick, and give the child a bad gift. Was 
there anything of that sort? Answer, William.” 

I said that ma had said afterward (and so she had) that 
Great-uncle Chopper’s gift was a shabby one; but she 
hadn’t said a bad one. She had called it shabby, electrotyped, 
second-hand, and below his income. 

“It must be the grown-up people who have changed all 
this,” said Alice. “ We couldn’t have changed it, if we had 
been so inclined, and we never should have been. Or per- 
haps Miss Grimmer is a wicked fairy after all, and won’t act 
up to it because the grown-up people have persuaded her not 
to. Either way, they would make us ridiculous if we told 
them what we expected.” 

“Tyrants I” muttered the pirate-colonel. 

“Nay, my Redforth,” said Alice, “say not so. Call not 
names, my Redforth, or they will apply to pa.” 

“Let ’em,” said the colonel. “I don’t care. Who’s 
he?” 

Tinkling here undertook the perilous task of remonstrat- 
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ing with his lawless friend, who consented to withdraw the 
moody expressions above quoted. 

“What remains for us to dol” Alice went on in her mild, 
wise way. “We must educate, we must pretend in a new 
manner, we must wait.” 

The colonel clinched his teeth — four out in front, and a 
piece of another, and he had been twice dragged to the door 
of a dentist-despot, but had escaped from his guards. “How 
educate? How pretend in a new manner? How wait?” 

“Educate the grown-up people, ” replied Alice. “We part 
to-night. Yes, Redforth” — for the colonel tucked up his 
cuffs — “part to-night J Let us in these next holidays, now 
going to begin, throw our thoughts into something educa- 
tional for the grown-up people, hinting to them how things 
ought to be. Let us veil our meaning under a mask of ro- 
mance; you, I, and Nettie. William Tinkling, being the 
plainest and quickest writer, shall copy out. Is it agreed?” 

The colonel answered sulkily, “I don’t mind.” He then 
asked, “How about pretending?” 

“We will pretend,” said Alice, “that we are children; not 
that we are those grown-up people who won’t help us out as 
they ought, and who understand us so badly.” 

The colonel, still much dissatisfied, growled, “How about 
waiting?” 

“We will wait,” answered little Alice, taking Nettie’s 
hand in hers, and looking up to the sky, “we will wait — ever 
constant and true — till the times have got so changed as that 
everything helps us out, and nothing makes us ridiculous, 
and the fairies have come back. We will wait — ever con- 
stant and true — till we are eighty, ninety, or one hundred. 
And then the fairies will send us children, and we will help 
them out, poor pretty little creatures, if they pretend ever so 
much.” 

“So we will, dear,” said Nettie Ashford, taking her round 
the waist with both arms, and kissing her. “And now, if 
my husband will go and buy some cherries for us, I have got 
some money.” 
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In the friendliest manner I incited the colonel to go with 
me; but he so far forgot himself as to acknowledge the invita- 
tion by kicking out behind, and then lying down on his 
stomach on the grass, pulling it up and chewing it. When 
I came back, however, Alice had nearly brought him out of 
his vexation, and was soothing him by telling him how soon 
we should all be ninety. 

As we sat under the willow tree and ate the cherries (fair, 
for Alice shared them out), we played at being ninety. Nettie 
complained that she had a bone in her old back, and it made 
her hobble; and Alice sang a song in an old womans way, 
but it was very pretty, and we were all merry. At least, 1 
don’t know about merry exactly, but all comfortable. 

There was a most tremendous lot of cherries; and Alice 
always had with her some neat little bag, or box, or case, to 
hold things. In it that night was a tiny wine-glass. So 
Alice and Nettie said they would make some cherry wine to 
drink our love at parting. 

Each of us had a glassful, and it was delicious; and each 
of us drank the toast, 4 ‘Our love at parting.” The colonel 
drank his wine last; and it got into my head directly that it 
got into his directly. Anyhow, his eyes rolled immediately 
after he had turned the glass upside down ; and he took me 
on one side, and proposed, in a hoarse whisper, that we should 
•‘Cut ’em out still.” 

“How did he mean?” I asked my lawless friend. 

“Cut our brides out,” said the colonel, “and then cut our 
way, without going down a single turning, bang to the Span- 
ish main!” 

We might have tried it, though I didn’t think it would 
answer; only we looked round, and saw that there was noth- 
ing but moonlight under the willow-tree, and that our pretty, 
pretty wives were gone. We burst out crying. The colonel 
gave in second, and came to first; but he gave in strong. 

We were ashamed of our red eyes, and hung about for 
half an hour to whiten them. Likewise a piece of chalk round 
the rims, I doing the colonel's, and he mine, but afterward 
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found in the bedroom losing-glass not natural, besides in- 
flammation. Our conversation turned on being ninety. The 
colonel told me he had a pair of boots that wanted soling and 
heeling; but he thought it hardly worth while to mention it 
to his father, as he himself should so soon be ninety, when 
he thought shoes would be more convenient. The colonel 
also told me, with his hand upon his hip, that he felt himself 
iready getting on in life, and turing rheumatic. And I told 
him the same. And when they said at our house at supper 
(they are always bothering about something) that I stooped, 
1 felt so glad ! 

This is the end of the beginning-part that you were to 
believe most. 


PART TWO 

Romance. From the Pen of Miss Alice Rainbird • 

There was once a king, and he had a queen ; and he 
was the manliest of his sex, and she was the loveliest of hers. 
The king was, in his private profession, under government. 
The queen’s father had been a medical man out of town. 

They had nineteen children, and were always having 
more. Seventeen of these children took care of the baby; 
and Alicia, the eldest, took care of them all. Their ages 
varied from seven years to seven months. 

Let us now resume our story. 

One day the king was going to the office, when he stopped 
at the fishmonger’s to buy a pound and a half of salmon not 
too near the tail, which the queen (who was a careful house- 
keeper) had requested him to send home. Mr. Pickles, the 
fishmonger, said, “Certainly, sir; is there any other article? 
Good- morning. ” 

The king went on toward the office in a melancholy mood; 
for quarter-day was such a long way off, and several of the 
dear children were growing out of their clothes. He had not 

*A*ed seven. 
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proceeded far, when Mr. Pickles’s errand-boy came running 
after him, and said, “Sir, you didn’t notice the old lady in 
our shop.” 

“What old lady?” inquired the king. “I saw none.” 

Now the king had not seen any old lady, because this old 
lady had been invisible to him, though visible to Mr. Pickles’s 
boy. Probably because he messed and splashed the water 
about to that degree, and flopped the pairs of soles down in 
that violent manner, that, if she had not been visible to him, 
he would have spoiled her clothes. Just then the old lady 
came trotting up. She was dressed in shot-silk of the richest 
quality, smelling of dried lavender. 

“King Watkins the First, I believe,” said the old lady. 

“Watkins,” replied the king, “is my name.” 

“Papa, if I am not mistaken, of the beautiful Princess 
Alicia?” said the old lady. 

“And of eighteen other darlings,” replied the king. 

“Listen. You are going to the office,” said the old lady. 

It instantly flashed upon the king that she must be a fairy, 
or how could she know that? 

“You are right,” said the old lady, answering his 
thoughts. “I am the good Fairy Grandmarina. Attend! 
When you return home to dinner, politely invite the Princess 
Alicia to have some of the salmon you bought just now.” 

“It may disagree with her,” said the king. 

The old lady became so very angry at this absurd idea 
that the king was quite alarmed, and humbly begged her 
pardon. 

“We hear a great deal too much about this thing disagree- 
ing, and that thing disagreeing,” said the old lady, with the 
greatest contempt it was possible to express. “Don’t be 
greedy. I think you want it all yourself.” 

The king hung his head under this reproof, and said he 
wouldn’t talk about things disagreeing any more. 

“Be good, then,” said the Fairy Grandmarina, “and don’t. 
When this beautiful Princess Alicia consents to partake of 
the salmon — as I think she will — you will find she will leave 
Vol. XXYI — "19 
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a fish bone on her plate. Tell her to dry it, and to rub it, 
and to polish it till it shines like mother-of-pearl, and to take 
care of it as a present from me.” 

“Is that all?” asked the king. 

“Don’t be impatient, sir,” returned the Fairy Grandma- 
rina, scolding him severely. “Don’t catch people short, before 
they have done speaking. Just the way with you grown-up 
persons. You are always doing it. ” 

The king again hung his head, and said he wouldn’t do so 
any more. 

“Be good, then,” said the Fairy Grandmarina, “and 
don’t ! Tell the Princess Alicia, with my love, that the fish 
bone is a magic present which can only be used once; but 
that it will bring her, that once, whatever she wishes for, 
PROVIDED SHE WISHES FOR IT AT THE RIGHT TIME. That is 
the message. Take care of it. ” 

The king was beginning, “Might I ask the reason?” when 
the fairy became absolutely furious. 

“ Will you be good, sir?” she exclaimed, stamping her 
foot on the ground. “The reason for this, and the reason 
for that, indeed! You are always wanting the reason. No 
reason. There ! Hoity-toity me ! I am sick of your grown- 
up reasons.” 

The king was extremely frightened by the old lady’s flying 
into such a passion, and said he was very sorry to hafve 
offended her, and he wouldn’t ask for reasons any more. 

“Be good, then,” said the old lady, “and don’t.” 

With these words, Grandmarina vanished, and the king 
went on and on and on, till he came to the office. There he 
wrote and wrote and wrote, till it was time to go home again. 
Then he politely invited the Princess Alicia, as the fairy had 
directed him, to partake of the salmon. And when she had 
enjoyed it very much, he saw the fish bone on her plate, as 
the fairy had told him he would, and he delivered the fairy’s 
message, and the Princess Alicia took care to dry the bone, 
and to rub it, and to polish it, till it shone like mother-of- 
pearl. 
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And so, when the queen was going to get up in the morn- 
ing, she said, “Oh, dear me, dear me; my head, my head!” 
and then she fainted away. 

The Princess Alicia, who happened to be looking in at the 
chamber door, asking about breakfast, was very much 
alarmed when she saw her royal mamma in this state, and 
she rang the bell for Peggy, which was the name of the lord 
chamberlain. But remembering where the smelling-bottle 
was, she climbed on a chair and got it; and after that she 
climbed on another chair hy the bedside, and held the smell- 
ing-bottle to the queen’s nose; and after that she jumped 
down, and got some water; and after that she jumped up 
again, and wetted the queen’s forehead ; and, in short, when 
the lord chamberlain came in, that dear old woman said to 
the little princess, “What a trot you are! I couldn’t have 
done it better myself!” 

But that was not the worst of the good queen’s illness. 
Oh, no 1 She was very ill indeed for a long time. The Prin- 
cess Alicia kept the seventeen young princes and princesses 
quiet, and dressed and undressed and danced the baby, and 
made the kettle boil, and heated the soup, and swept the 
hearth, and poured out the medicine, and nursed the queen, 
and did all that ever she could, and was as busy, busy, busy 
as busy could be ; for there were not many servants at that 
palace, for three reasons; because the king was short of 
money, because a rise in his office never seemed to come, 
and because quarter-day was so far off that it looked almost 
as far off and as little as one of the stars. 

But, on the morning when the queen fainted away, where 
was the magic fish bone? Why there it was in Princess 
Alicia’s pocket! She had almost taken it out to bring the 
queen to life again, when she put it back, and looked for the 
smelling-bottle. 

After the queen had come out of her swoon that morning, 
and was dozing, the Princess Alicia hurried upstairs to tell a 
most particular secret to a most particularly confidential 
friend of hers, who was a duchess. People did suppose her 
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to be a doll; but she was really a duchess, though nobody 
knew it except the princess. 

This most particular secret was the secret about the magio 
fish bone, the history of whioh was well known to the duch- 
ess, because the princess told her everything. The princess 
kneeled down by the bed on which the duchess was lying, 
full dressed and wide awake, and whispered the secret to her. 
The duchess smiled and nodded. People might have sup- 
posed that she never smiled and nodded ; but she often did, 
though nobody knew it except the princess. 

Then the Princess Alicia hurried downstairs again, to 
keep watch in the queen’s room. She often kept watch by 
herself in the queen’s room; but every evening, while the 
illness lasted, she sat there watching with the king. And 
every evening the king sat looking at her with a cross look, 
wondering why she never brought out the magic fish bone, 
As often as she noticed this, she ran upstairs, whispered the 
secret to the duchess over again, and said to the duchess, be- 
sides, “They think we children never have a reason or a 
meaning!” And the duchess, though the most fashionable 
duchess that ever was heard of, winked her eye. 

“Alicia,” said the king, one evening, when she wished 
him good-night. 

“Yes, papa?” 

“What is become of the magic fish bone?” 

“In my pocket, papa.” 

“I thought you had lost it?” 

“Oh, no, papa!” 

“Or forgotten it?” 

“No, indeed, papa.” 

And so another time the dreadful little snapping pug-dog, 
next door, made a rush at one of the young princes as he stood 
on the steps coming home from school, and terrified him out 
of his wits; and he put his hand through a pane of glass, and 
bled, bled, bled. When the seventeen other young princes 
and princesses saw him bleed, bleed, bleed, they were terrified 
out of their wits too, and screamed themselves black in their 
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seventeen faces all at once. But the Princess Alicia put her 
hands over all their seventeen mouths, one after another, and 
persuaded them to be quiet because of the sick queen. And 
then she put the wounded prince’s hand in a basin of fresh 
cold water, while they stared with their twice seventeen are 
thirty-four, put down four and carry three, eyes, and then 
she looked in the hand for bits of glass, and there were fort- 
unately no bits of glass there. And then she said to two 
chubby-legged princes, who were sturdy, though small, 
“Bring me in the royal rag-bag; I must snip and stitch and 
cut and contrive.” So these two young princes tugged at 
the royal rag-bag, and lugged it in ; and the Princess Alicia 
sat down on the floor, with a large pair of scissors and a 
needle and thread, and snipped and stitched and cut and con- 
trived, and made a bandage, and put it on, and it fitted beau- 
tifully; and so, when it was all done, she saw the king, her 
papa, looking on by the door. 

“Alicia.” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“What have you been doing?” 

“Snipping, stitching, cutting, and contriving, papa.” 

“Where is the magic fish bone?” 

“In my pocket, papa!” 

“I thought you had lost it?” 

“Oh, no, papa!” 

“Or forgotten it?’ 

“No, indeed, papa.” 

. After that, she ran upstairs to the duchess, and told her 
what had passed, and told her the secret over again ; and the 
duchess shook her flaxen curls, and laughed with her rosy lips. 

Well! and so another time the baby fell under the grate. 
The seventeen young princes and princesses were used to it; 
for they were almost always falling under the grate or down 
the stairs; but the baby was not used to it yet, and it gave 
him a swelled face and a black eye. The way the poor little 
darling came to tumble was, that he was out of the Princess 
Alicia’s lap just as she was sitting, in a great coarse apron 
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that quite smothered her, in front of the kitchen fire, begin* 
ning to peel the turnips for the broth for dinner; and the 
way she came to be doing that was, that the king's cook had 
run away that morning with her own true love, who was a 
very tall but very tipsy soldier. Then the seventeen young 
princes and princesses, who cried at everything that hap- 
pened, cried and roared. But the Princess Alicia (who 
couldn’t help crying a little herself), quietly called to them to 
be still, on account of not throwing back the queen upstairs, 
who was fast getting well, and said, ‘‘Hold your tongues, 
you wicked little monkeys, every one of you, while I examine 
baby!" Then she examined baby, and found that he hadn’t 
broken anything ; and she held cold iron to his poor dear eye, 
and smoothed his poor dear face, and he presently fell asleep 
in her arms. Then she said to the seventeen princes and 
princesses, “I am afraid to let him down yet, lest he should 
wake and feel pain; be good, and you shall all be cooks." 
They jumped for joy when they heard that, and began mak- 
ing themselves cooks’ caps out of old newspapers. So to one 
she gave the salt box, and to one she gave the barley, and to 
one she gave the herbs, and to one she gave the turnips, and 
to one she gave the carrots, and to one she gave the onions, 
and to one she gave the spice box, till they were all cooks, 
and all running about at work, she sitting in the middle, 
smothered in the great coarse apron, nursing baby. By-and- 
by the broth was done; and the baby woke up, smiling like 
an angel, and was trusted to the sedatest princess to hold, 
while the other princes and princesses were squeezed into a 
far-off corner to look at the Princess Alicia turning out the 
saucepanful of broth, for fear (as they were always getting 
into trouble) they should get splashed and scalded. When 
the broth came tumbling out, steaming beautifully, and smell- 
ing like a nosegay good to eat, they clapped their hands. 
That made the baby clap his hands; and that, and his look- 
ing as if he had a comic toothache, made all the princes and 
princesses laugh. So the Princess Alicia said, "Laugh and 
be good; and after dinner we will make him a nest on the 
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floor in a comer, and he shall sit in his nest and see a dance 
of eighteen cooks.’' That delighted the ydung princes and 
princesses, and they ate up all the broth, and washed up all 
the plates and dishes, and cleared away, and pushed the table 
into a corner; and then they in their cook’s caps, and the 
Princess Alicia in the smothering coarse apron that belonged 
to the cook that had run away with her own true love that 
was the very tall but very tipsy soldier, danced a dance of 
eighteen cooks before the angelic baby, who forgot his swelled 
face and his black eye, and crowed with joy. 

And so then once more the Princess Alicia saw King 
Watkins the First, her father, standing in the doorway 
looking on, and he said, “What have you been doing, 
Alicia?” 

“Cooking and contriving, papa.” 

“What else have you been doing, Alicia?” 

“Keeping the children light-hearted, papa.” 

“Where is the magic fish bone, Alicia?” 

“In my pocket, papa.” 

“I thought you had lost it?” 

“Oh, no, papa!” 

“Or forgotten it?” 

“No, indeed, papa.” 

The king then sighed so heavily, and seemed so low- 
spirited, and sat down so miserably, leaning his head upon 
his hand, and his elbow upon the kitchen table pushed away 
in the corner, that the seventeen princes and princesses crept 
softly out of the kitchen, and left him alone with the Princess 
Alicia and the angelio baby. 

“What is the matter, papa?” 

“I am dreadfully poor, my child.” 

“Have you no money at all, papa?” 

“None, my child.” 

“Is there no way of getting any, papa?” 

“No way,” said the king. “I have tried very hard, and 
I have tried all ways.” 

When she heard those last words, the Princess Alicia be- 
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gan to put her hand into the pooket where she kept the magio 
fish bone. 

“Papa,” said she, “when we have tried very hard, and 
tried all ways, we must have done our very, very best?” 

“No doubt, Alicia.” 

“When we have done our very, very best, papa, and that 
is not enough, then I think the right time must have come 
for asking help of others.” This was the very secret con- 
nected with the magic fish bone, which she had found out for 
herself from the good Fairy Grandmarina’s words, and which 
she had so often whispered to her beautiful and fashionable 
friend, the duchess. 

So she took out of her pooket the magic fish bone, that had 
been dried and rubbed and polished till it shone like mother- 
of-pearl; and she gave it one little kiss, and wished it was 
quarter-day. And immediately it was quarter-day; and the 
king’s quarter’s salary came rattling down the chimney, and 
bounced into the middle of the floor. 

But this was not half of what happened — no, not a quar- 
ter; for immediately afterward the good Fairy Grandmarina 
came riding in, in a carriage and four (peacocks), with Mr. 
Pickles’s boy up behind, dressed in silver and gold, with a 
cocked-hat, powdered hair, pink silk stockings, a jeweled 
cane, and a nosegay. Down jumped Mr. Pickles’s boy, with 
his cocked-hat in Ids hand, and wonderfully polite (being en- 
tirely changed by enchantment), and handed Grandmarina 
out; and there she stood, in her rich shot-silk, smelling of 
dried lavender, fanning herself with a sparkling fan. 

“Alicia, my dear,” said this charming old fairy, “how do 
you do? I hope I see you pretty well? Give me a kiss.” 

The Princess Alicia embraced her ; and then Grandmarina 
turned to the king, and said rather sharply, “Are you good?” 

The king said he hoped so. 

“I suppose you know the reason now why my god- 
daughter here,” kissing the princess again, “did not apply 
to the fish bone sooner?” said the fairy. 

The king made a shy bow. 
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“Ah! but you didn’t then ?”. said the fairy. 

The king made a shyer bow. 

“Any more reasons to ask for?” said the fairy. 

The king said, No, and he was very sorry. 

“Be good, then,” said the fairy, “and live happy ever 
afterward.” 

Then Grandmarina waved her fan, and the queen came 
in most splendidly dressed; and the seventeen young princes 
and princesses, no longer grown out of their clothes, came 
in, newly fitted out from top to toe, with tucks in everything 
to admit of its being let out. After that, the fairy tapped 
the Princess Alicia with her fan ; and the smothering coarse 
apron flew away, and she appeared exquisitely dressed, like 
a little bride, with a wreath of orange flowers and a silver 
veil. After that, the kitchen dresser changed of itself into 
a wardrobe, made of beautiful woods and gold and looking- 
glass, which was full of dresses of all sortSj all for her and all 
exactly fitting her. After that, the angelic baby came in, 
running alone, with his face and eye not a bit the worse, 
but much the better. Then Grandmarina begged to be in- 
troduced to the duchess; and, when the duchess was brought 
down, many compliments passed between them. 

A little whispering took place between the fairy and the 
duchess; and then the fairy said out aloud, “Yes, I thought 
she would have told you.” Grandmarina then turned to the 
king and queen, and said, “We are going in search of Prince 
Certainpersonio. The pleasure of your company is requested 
at church in half-an-hour precisely. ” So she and the Princess 
Alicia got into the carriage ; and Mr. Pickles’s boy handed in 
the duchess, who sat by herself on the opposite seat; and then 
Mr. Pickles’s boy put up the steps and got up behind, and the 
peacocks flew away with their tails behind. 

Prince Certainpersonio was sitting by himself eating 
barley-sugar, and waiting to be ninety. When he saw the 
peacocks, followed by the carriage, coming in at the window, 
it immediately occurred to him that something uncommon 
was going to happen. 
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“Prince,” said Grandmarina, “I bring you your bride.” 

The moment the fairy said those words. Prince Certain- 
personio’s face left off being sticky, and his jacket and cor- 
duroys changed to peach-bloom velvet, and his hair curled, 
and a cap and feather flew in like a bird and settled on his 
head. He got into the carriage by the fairy’s invitation; 
and there he renewed his acquaintance with the duchess, 
whom he had seen before. 

In the church were the prince’s relations and friends, and 
the Princess Alicia’s relations and friends, and the seventeen 
princes and princesses, and the baby, and a crowd of the 
neighbors. The marriage was beautiful beyond expression. 
The duchess was bridesmaid, and beheld the ceremony from 
the pulpit, where she was supported by the cushion of the 
desk. 

Grandmarina gave a magnificent wedding feast after- 
ward, in which there was everything and more to eat, and 
everything and more to drink. The wedding-cake was deli- 
cately ornamented with white satin ribbons, frosted silver, 
and white lilies, and was forty-two yards round. 

When Grandmarina had drunk her love to the young 
couple, and Prince Certainpersonio had made a speech, and 
everybody had cried, Hip, hip, hip, hurrah! Grandmarina 
announced to the king and queen that in future there would 
be eight quarter-days in every year, except in leap-year, when 
there would be ten. She then turned to Certainpersonio and 
Alicia, and said, “My dears, you will have thirty-five chil- 
dren, and they will all be good and beautiful. Seventeen of 
your children will be boys, and eighteen will be girls. The 
hair of the whole of your children will curl naturally. They 
will never have the measles, and will have recovered from 
the whooping-cough before being born.” 

On hearing such good news, everybody cried out, “Hip, 
hip, hip, hurrah!” again. 

“It only remains,” said Grandmarina in conclusion, “to 
make an end of the fish bone.” 

So she took it from the hand of the Princess Alicia, and it 
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instantly flew down the throat of the dreadful little snapping 
pug dog, next door, and choked him, and he expired in 
convulsions. 


PART THREE 

Romance . From the Pen of Lieut.- Col. Robin Redforth* 

The subject of our present narrative would appear to have 
devoted himself to the pirate profession at a comparatively 
early age. We find him in command of a splendid schooner 
of one hundred guns loaded to the muzzle, ere yet he had had 
a party in honor of his tenth birthday. 

It seems that our hero, considering himself spited by a 
Latin-grammar master, demanded the satisfaction due from 
one man of honor to another. Not getting it, he privately 
withdrew his haughty spirit from such low company, bought 
a second-hand pocket pistol, folded up some sandwiches in 
a paper bag, made a bottle of Spanish-licorice water, and 
entered on a career of valor. 

It were tedious to follow Boldheart (for such was his 
name) through the commencing stages of his story. Suffice 
it that we find him bearing the rank of Captain Boldheart, 
reclining in full uniform on a crimson hearth-rug spread out 
upon the quarter-deck of his schooner The Beauty, in the 
China seas. It was a lovely evening ; and, as his crew lay 
grouped about him, he favored them with the following 
melody : 

“O landsmen are folly! 

O pirates are jolly! 

0 diddleum Dolly, 

Di! 

Chorus . — Heave yo.” 

The soothing effect of these animated sounds floating over 
the waters, as the common sailors united their rough voices 


*Aged nine. 
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to take up the rich tones of Boldheart, may be more easily 
conceived than described. 

It was under these circumstances that the lookout at the 
masthead gave the word, “Whales!” 

All was now activity. 

“Where away?” cried Captain Boldheart, starting up. 

“On the larboard bow, sir,” replied the fellow at the 
masthead, touching his hat. For such was the height of 
discipline on board of The Beauty that, even at that height, 
he was obliged to mind it, or be shot through the head. 

“This adventure belongs to me,” said Boldheart. “Boy, 
my harpoon. Let no man follow;” and, leaping alone into 
his boat, the captain rowed with admirable dexterity in the 
direction of the monster. 

All was now excitement. 

“He nears him!” said an elderly seaman, following the 
captain through his spy-glass. 

“He strikes him!” said another seaman, a mere stripling, 
but also with a spy-glass. 

“He tows him toward us!” said another seaman, a man 
in the full vigor of life, but also with a spy-glass. 

In fact, the captain was seen approaching, with the huge 
bulk following. We will not dwell on the deafening cries of 
“Boldheart! Boldheart!” with which he was received, when, 
carelessly leaping on the quarter-deck, he presented his prize 
to his men. They afterward made two thousand four hun- 
dred and seventeen pound ten and sixpence by it. 

Ordering the sails to be braced up, the captain now s* 1 
W.N.N. The Beauty flew rather than floated over tW The 
blue waters. Nothing particular occurred for a-^y* They 
except taking, with considerable slaughter, four Syered from 
leons, and a snow from South America, all richly lav 
action began to tell upon the spirits of the men. “Hip, 
Boldheart called all hands aft, and said, “My lads, 1 
there are discontented ones among ye. Let any such stt“h> 
forth.” 

After some murmuring, in whioh the expressions, “Aytt 
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ay, sir I” “Union Jack,” “Avast,” “Starboard,” “Port,” 
“Bowsprit,” and similar indications of a mutinous under- 
current, though subdued, were aud ; ble, Bill Boozey, captain 
of the foretop, came out from the rest. His form was that 
of a giant, but he quailed under the captain’s eye. 

“What are your wrongs?” said the captain. 

“Why, d’ye see, Oapt. Boldheart,” replied the towering 
mariner, “I’ve sailed, man and boy, for many a year, but 
I never yet knowed the milk served out for the ship’s com- 
pany’s teas to be so sour as ’tis aboard this craft.” 

At this moment the thrilling cry “Man overboard l” an- 
nounced to the astonished crew that Boozey, in stepping 
back, as the captain (in mere thoughtfulness) laid his hand 
upon the faithful pocket pistol which he wore in his belt, had 
lost his balance, and was struggling with the foaming tide. 

All was now stupefaction. 

But with Capt. Boldheart, to throw off his uniform coat, 
regardless of the various rich orders with which it was deco- 
rated, and to plunge into the sea after the drowning giant, 
was the work of a moment. Maddening was the excitement 
when boats were lowered; intense the joy when the captain 
was seen holding up the drowning man with his teeth; 
deafening the cheering when both were restored to the main- 
deck of The Beauty. And, from the instant of his changing 
his wet clothes for dry ones, Capt. Boldheart had no such 
devoted though humble friend as William Boozey. 

Boldheart now pointed to the horizon, and called theatten- 
griSP of his crew to the taper spars of a ship lying snug in 
melody under the guns of a fort. 

ghall be ours at sunrise,” said he. “Serve out a 
.prance of grog, and prepare for action.” 
ifas now preparation. 

fim morning dawned, after a sleepless night, it was seen 

/the stranger was crowding on all sail to come out of the 
jjjlbor and offer battle. As the two ships came nearer to 
jjjjlch other, the stranger fired a gun and hoisted Roman 
^colors. Boldheart then perceived her to be the Latin-gram- 
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mar master’s bark* Such indeed she was, and had been 
tacking about the world in unavailing pursuit, from the time 
of his first taking to a roving life. 

Boldheart now addressed his men, promising to blow them 
up if he should feel convinced that their reputation required 
it, and giving orders that the Latin-grammar master should 
be taken alive. He then dismissed them to their quarters, 
and the fight began with a broadside from The Beauty. She 
then veered around, and poured in another. The Scorpion 
(so was the bark of the Latin-grammar master appropriately 
called) was not slow to return her fire; and a terrific can- 
nonading ensued, in which the guns of The Beauty did 
tremendous execution. 

The Latin-grammar master was seen upon the poop, in 
the midst of the smoke and fire, encouraging his men. To 
do him justice, he was no craven, though his white hat, his 
short gray trousers, and his long snuff-colored surtout reach- 
ing to his heels (the selfsame coat in which he had spited 
Boldheart), contrasted most unfavorably with the brilliant 
uniform of the latter. At this moment, Boldheart, seizing 
a pike and putting himself at the head of his men, gave the 
word to board. 

A desperate conflict ensued in the hammock-nettings — or 
somewhere in about that direction — until the Latin-grammar 
master, having all his masts gone, his hull and rigging shot 
through, and seeing Boldheart slashing a path toward him, 
hauled down his flag himself, gave up his sword to Boldheart, 
and asked for quarter. Scarce had he been put into the cap- 
tain’s boat ere The Scorpion went down with all on board. 

On Capt. Boldheart’s now assembling his men, a circum- 
stance occurred. He found it necessary with one blow of his 
cutlass to kill the cook, who, having lost his brother in the 
late action, was making at the Latin-grammar master in an 
infuriated state, intent on his destruction with a carving- 
knife. 

Capt. Boldheart then turned to the Latin-grammar mas- 
ter, severely reproaching him with his perfidy, and put it to 
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his crew what they considered that a master who spited a 
boy deserved. 

They answered with one voice, “Death.” 

“It may be so,” said the captain; “but it shall never be 
said that Boldheart stained his hour of triumph with the 
blood of his enemy. Prepare the cutter.” 

The cutter was immediately prepared. 

“Without taking your life,” said the captain, “I must yet 
forever deprive you of the power of spiting other boys. I 
shall turn you adrift in this boat. You will find in her two 
oars, a compass, a bottle of rum, a small cask of water, a 
piece of pork, a bag of biscuit, and my Latin grammar. 
Gol and spite the natives, if you can find any.” 

Deeply conscious of this bitter sarcasm, the unhappy 
wretch was put into the cutter, and was soon left far behind. 
He made no effort to row, but was seen lying on his back 
with his legs up, when last made out by the ship’s telescopes. 

A stiff breeze now beginning to blow, Capt. Boldheart 
gave orders to keep her S.S.W., easing her a little during 
the night by falling off a point or two W. by W., or even 
by W.S., if she complained much. He then retired for the 
night, having, in truth, much need of repose. In addition 
to the fatigues he had undergone, this brave officer had re- 
ceived sixteen wounds in the engagement, but had not 
mentioned it. 

In the morning a white squall came on, and was succeeded 
by other squalls of various colors. It thundered and light- 
ened heavily for six weeks. Hurricanes then set in for two 
months. Waterspouts and tornadoes followed. The oldest 
sailor on board — and he was a very old one — had never seen 
such weather. The Beauty lost all idea where she was, and 
the carpenter reported six feet two of water in the hold. 
Everybody fell senseless at the pumps every day. 

Provisions now ran very low. Our hero put the crew on 
short allowance, and put himself on shorter allowance than 
any man in the ship. But his spirit kept him fat. In this 
extremity, the gratitude of Boozey, the captain of the fore- 
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top, whom our readers may remember, was truly affecting. 
The loving though lowly William repeatedly requested to be 
killed, and preserved for the captain's table. 

We now approach a change of affairs. 

One day during a gleam of sunshine, and when the 
weather had moderated, the man at the masthead — too weak 
now to touch his hat, besides its having been blown away- 
called out: 

“Savages!" 

All was now expectation. 

Presently fifteen hundred canoes, each paddled by twenty 
savages, were seen advancing in excellent order. They were 
of a light green color (the savages were), and sang, with 
great energy, the following strain: 

“ Choo a choo a choo tooth. 

Muntch, muntch. Nycey! 

Choo a choo a choo tooth. 

Muntch, muntch. Nycey!” 

As the shades of night were by this time closing in, these 
expressions were supposed to embody this simple people’s 
views of the evening hymn. But it too soon appeared that 
the song was a translation of “For what we are going to re- 
ceive,” etc. 

The chief, imposingly decorated with feathers of lively 
colors, and having the majestic appearance of a fighting 
parrot, no sooner understood (he understood English per- 
fectly) that the ship was The Beauty, Capt. Boldheart, than 
he fell upon his face on the deck, and could not be persuaded 
to rise until the captain had lifted him up, and told him he 
wouldn’t hurt him. All the rest of the savages also fell on 
their faces with marks of terror, and had also to be lifted up 
one by one. Thus the fame of the great Boldheart had gone 
before him, even among these children of Nature. 

Turtles and oysters were now produced in astonishing 
numbers; and on these and yams the people made a hearty 
meal. After dinner the chief told Capt. Boldheart that there 
was better feeding up at the village, and that he would be 
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glad to take him and his officers there. Apprehensive of 
treachery, Boldheart ordered his boat’s crew to attend him 
completely armed. And well were it for other commanders 
if their precautions — But let us not anticipate. 

When the canoes arrived at the beach, the darkness of the 
night was illumined by the light of an immense fire. Ordering 
his boat’s crew (with the intrepid though illiterate William at 
their head) to keep close and be upon their guard, Boldheart 
bravely went on, arm-in-arm with the chief. 

But how to depict the captain’s surprise when he found a 
ring of savages singing in chorus that barbarous translation 
of “For what we are going to receive,*” etc., which has been 
given above, and dancing hand-in-hand round the Latin- 
grammar master, in a hamper with his head shaved, while 
two savages floured him, before putting him to the fire to be 
cooked I 

Boldheart now took counsel with his officers on the course 
to be adopted. In the meantime, the miserable captive never 
ceased begging pardon and imploring to be delivered. On 
the generous Boldheart’s proposal, it was at length resolved 
that he should not be cooked, but should be allowed to remain 
raw, on two conditions; namely: 

1. That he should never, under a^' rcumstances, pre- 
sume to teach any boy anything any n ^e. 

2. That, if taken back to England, he should pass his life 
in traveling to find out boys who wanted their exercises done, 
and should do their exercises for those boys for nothing, and 
never say a word about it. 

Drawing the sword from its sheath, Boldheart swore him 
to these conditions on its shining blade. The prisoner wept 
bitterly, and appeared acutely to feel the errors of his past 
career. 

The captain then ordered his boat’s crew to make ready 
for a volley, and after firing to reload quickly. “And expect 
a score or two on ye to go head over heels,” murmured Wil- 
liam Boozey; “for I’m a looking at ye.” With those words, 
the derisive though deadly William took a good aim. 
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“Fire!” 

The ringing voice of Boldheart -was lost in the report of 
the guns and the screeching of the savages. Volley after 
volley awakened the numerous echoes. Hundreds of savages 
were killed, hundreds wounded, and thousands ran howling 
into the woods. The Latin-grammar master had a spare 
nightcap lent him, and a long tail-coat, which he wore hind- 
side before. He presented a ludicrous though pitiable appear- 
ance, and serve him right. 

We now find Capt. Boldheart, with this rescued wretch 
on board, standing off for other islands. At one of these, not 
a cannibal island, but a pork and vegetable one, he married 
(only in fun on his part) the king’s daughter. Here he rested 
some time, receiving from the natives great quantities of 
precious stones, gold dust, elephants’ teeth, and sandal wood, 
and getting very rich. This, too, though he almost every day 
made presents of enormous value to his men. 

The ship being at length as full as she could hold of all 
sorts of valuable things, Boldheart gave orders to weigh the 
anchor, and turn The Beauty’s head toward England. 
These orders were obeyed with three cheers ; and ere the sun 
went down ful l many a hornpipe had been danced on deck 
by the uncouth though agile William. 

We next find Capt. Boldheart about three leagues off Ma- 
deira, surveying through his spy-glass a stranger of suspicious 
appearance making sail toward him. On his firing a gun 
ahead of her to bring her to, she ran up a flag, which he 
instantly recognized as the flag from the mast in the back 
garden at home. 

Inferring, from this, that his father had put to sea to seek 
his long-lost son, the captain sent his own boat on board the 
stranger to inquire if this was so, and, if so, whether his 
father’s intentions were strictly honorable. The boat came 
back with a present of greens and fresh meat, and reported 
that the stranger was The Family, of twelve hundred tons, 
and had not only the captain’s father on board, but also his 
mother, with the majority of his aunts and unoles, and all 
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his cousins. It was further reported to Boldheart that the 
whole of these relations had expressed themselves in a be- 
coming manner, and were anxious to embrace him and thank 
him for the glorious credit he had done them. Boldheart at 
once invited them to breakfast next morning on board The 
Beauty, and gave orders for a brilliant ball that should last 
all day. 

It was in the course of the night that the captain discov- 
ered the hopelessness of reclaiming the Latin Grammar mas- 
ter. That thankless traitor was found out, as the two ships 
lay near each other, communicating with The Family by sig- 
nals, and offering to give up Boldheart. He was hanged at 
the yardarm the first thing in the morning, after having it 
impressively pointed out to him by Boldheart that this was 
what spiters came to. 

The meeting between the captain and his parents was at- 
tended ’with tears. His uncles and aunts would have at- 
tended their meeting with tears too, but he wasn’t going to 
stand that. His cousins were very much astonished by the 
size of his ship and the discipline of bis men, and were great- 
ly overcome by the splendor of his uniform. He kindly con- 
ducted them round the vessel, and pointed out everything 
worthy of notice. He also fired his hundred guns, and found 
it amusing to witness their alarm. 

The entertainment surpassed everything ever seen on 
board ship, and lasted from ten in the morning until seven 
the next morning. Only one disagreeable incident occurred. 
Capt. Boldheart found himself obliged to put his cousin Tom 
in irons, for being disrespectful. On the boy’s promising 
amendment, however, he was humanely released after a few 
hours’ close confinement. 

Boldheart now took his mother down into the great cabin, 
and asked after the young lady with whom, it was well 
known to the world, he was in love. His mother replied that 
the object of his affections was then at school at Margate, for 
the benefit of sea-bathing (it was the month of September), 
but that she feared the young lady’s friends were still op- 
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posed to the union. Boldheart at once resolved, if necessary, 
to bombard the town. 

Taking the command of his ship with this intention, and 
putting all but fighting-men on board The Family, with orders 
to that vessel to keep in company, Boldheart soon anchored 
in Margate Roads. Here he went ashore well armed, and 
attended by his boat’s crew (at their head the faithful 
though ferocious William), and demanded to see the mayor, 
who came out of his office. 

“Dost know the name of yon ship, mayor?” asked Bold- 
heart fiercely. 

“No,” said the mayor, rubbing his eyes, which he could 
scarce believe, when he saw the goodly vessel riding at 
anchor. 

“She is named The Beauty,” said the captain. 

“Hah!” exclaimed the mayor with a start. “And you, 
then, are Capt. Boldheart?” 

“The same.” 

A pause ensued. The mayor trembled. 

“Now, mayor,” said the captain, “choose Help me to 
my bride, or be bombarded.” 

The mayor begged for two hours’ grace, in which to make 
inquiries respecting the young lady. Boldheart accorded him 
but one ; and during that one placed William Boozey sentry 
over him, with a drawn sword, and instructions to accom- 
pany him wherever he went, and to run him through the 
body if he showed a sign of playing false. 

At the end of the hour the mayor reappeared more dead 
than alive, closely waited on by Boozey more alive than 
dead. 

“Captain,” said the mayor, “I have ascertained that the 
young lady is going to bathe. Even now she waits her turn 
for a machine. The tide is low, though rising. I, in one of 
our town boats, shall not be suspected. When she comes 
forth in her bathing-dress into the shallow water from behind 
the hood of the machine, my boat shall intercept her and pre- 
vent her return. Do you the rest. ” 
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“Mayor,” returned Capt. Boldheart, “thou hast saved 
thy town.” 

The captain then signaled his boat to take him off, and, 
steering her himself, ordered her crew to row toward the 
bathing-ground, and there to rest upon their oars. All hap- 
pened as had been arranged. His lovely bride came forth, 
the mayor glided in behind her, she became confused, and 
had floated out of her depth, when, with one skillful touch of 
the rudder and one quivering stroke from the boat’s crew, 
her adoring Boldheart held her in his strong arms. There 
her shrieks of terror were changed to cries of joy. 

Before The Beauty could get under way, the hoisting of 
all the flags in the town and harbor, and the ringing of all the 
bells, announced to the brave Boldheart that he had nothing 
to fear. He therefore determined to be married on the spot, 
and signaled for a clergyman and clerk, who came off prompt- 
ly in a sailing-boat named The Skylark. Another great en- 
tertainment was then given on board The Beauty, in the 
midst of which the mayor was called out by a messenger. 
He returned with the news that government had sent down 
to know whether Capt. Boldheart, in acknowledgment of the 
great services he had done his country by being a pirate, 
would consent to be made a lieutenant-colonel. For himself 
he would have spurned the worthless boon; but his bride 
wished it, and he consented. 

Only one thing further happened before the good ship 
Family was dismissed, with rich presents to all on board. It 
is painful to record (but such is human nature in some cousins) 
that Capt. Boldheart’s unmannerly cousin Tom was actually 
tied up to receive three dozen with a rope’s end “for cheeki- 
ness and making game,” when Captain Boldheart’s lady 
begged for him, and he was spared. The Beauty then re- 
fitted, and the captain and his bride departed for the Indian 
Ocean to enjoy themselves for evermore. 
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PART FOUR 

Romance. From the Pen of Miss Nettie Ashford * 

There is a country, which I will show you when I get 
into maps, where the children have everything their own 
way. It is a most delightful country to live in. The 
grown-up people are obliged to obey the children, and are 
never allowed to sit up to supper, except on their birthdays. 
The children order them to make jam and jelly and marma- 
lade, and tarts and pies and puddings, and all manner of 
pastry. If they say they won’t, they are put in a corner till 
they do. They are sometimes allowed to have some, but, 
when they have some, they generally have powders given 
them afterward. 

One of the inhabitants of this country, a truly sweet young 
creature of the name of Mrs. Orange, had the misfortune to 
be sadly plagued by her numerous family. Her parents re- 
quired a great deal of looking after, and they had connections 
and companions who were scarcely ever out of mischief. So 
Mrs. Orange said to herself, “I really cannot be troubled with 
these torments any longer; I must put them all to school.” 

Mrs. Orange took off her pinafore, and dressed herself very 
nicely, and took up her baby, and went out to call upon an- 
other lady of the name of Mrs. Lemon, who kept a pre- 
paratory establishment. Mrs. Orange stood upon the scraper 
to pull at the bell, and give a ring-ting-ting. 

Mrs. Lemon’s neat little housemaid, pulling up her socks 
as she came along the passage, answered the ring-ting-ting. 


* Aged half-past six. 
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“Good-morning,” said Mrs. Orange. “Fine day. How 
do you do? Mrs. Lemon at home?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“"Will you say Mrs. Orange and baby?” 

“Yes, ma’am. Walk in.” 

Mrs. Orange’s baby was a very fine one, and real wax all 
over. Mrs. Lemon’s baby was leather and bran. However, 
when Mrs. Lemon came into the drawing-room with her baby 
in her arms, Mrs. Orange said politely, “Good-morning. Fine 
day. How do you do? And how is little Tootleum-boots?” 

“Well, she is but poorly. Cutting her teeth, ma’am,” said 
Mrs. Lemon. 

“Oh, indeed, ma’am!” said Mrs. Orange. “No fits, I 
hope?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“How many teeth has she, ma’am?” 

“Five, ma’am.” 

“My Emilia, ma’am, has eight,” said Mrs. Orange. 
“Shall we lay them on the mantel-piece side by side while 
we converse?” 

“By all means, ma’am,” said Mrs. Lemon. “Hem!” 

“The first question is, ma’am,” said Mrs. Orange, “I 
don’t bore you?” 

“Not in the least, ma’am, ” said Mrs. Lemon. “Far from 
it, I assure you.” 

“Then pray have you,” said Mrs. Orange —' “have you 
any vacancies?” 

“Yes, ma’am. How many might you require?” 

“Why, the truth is, ma’am,” said Mrs. Orange, “I have 
come to the conclusion that my children” — oh, I forgot to say 
that they call the grown-up people children in that country! 
— “that my children are getting positively too much for me. 
Let me see. Two parents, two intimate friends of theirs, 
one godfather, two godmothers, and an aunt. Save you as 
many as eight vacancies?” 

“I have just eight, ma’am,” said Mrs. Lemon. 

“Most fortunate! Terms moderate, I think?” 
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“Very moderate, ma’am.'* 

“Diet good, I believe?” 

“Excellent, ma’am.” 

“Unlimited?” 

“Unlimited.” 

“Most satisfactory! Corporal punishment dispensed 
■with?” 

“Why, we do occasionally shake,” said Mrs. Lemon, “and 
we have slapped. But only in extreme cases.” 

“ Gould I, ma’am,” said Mrs. Orange — “ could I seethe 
establishment?’ ’ 

“With the greatest of pleasure, ma’am,” said Mrs. 
Lemon. 

Mrs. Lemon took Mrs. Orange into the schoolroom, where 
there were a number of pupils. “Stand up, children,” said 
Mrs. Lemon; and they all stood up. 

Mrs. Orange whispered to Mrs. Lemon, “There is a pale, 
bald child, with red whiskers, in disgrace. Might I ask what 
he has done?” 

“Come here, White,” said Mrs. Lemon, “and tell this 
lady what you have been doing.” 

“Betting on horses,” said White sulkily. 

“Are you sorry for it, you naughty child?” said Mrs. 
Lemon. 

“No,” said White. “Sorry to lose, but shouldn’t be 
sorry to win.” 

“There’s a vicious boy for you, ma’am!” said Mrs. 
Lemon. “Go along with you, sir! This is Brown, Mrs. 
Orange. Oh, a sad case, Brown’s! Never knows when he 
has had enough. Greedy. How is your gout, sir?” 

“Bad,” said Brown. 

“What else can you expect?” said Mrs. Lemon. “Your 
stomach is the size of two. Go and take exercise direotly. 
Mrs. Black, come here to me. Now, here is a child, Mrs. 
Orange, ma’am, who is always at play. She can’t be kept 
at home a single day together; always gadding about and 
spoiling. her clothes. Play, play, play, play, from morning 
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to night, and to morning again. How can she expect to im- 
prove?” 

4 ‘Don’t expect to improve,” sulked Mrs. Black. “Don’t 
want to.” 

“There is a specimen of her temper, ma’am!” said Mrs. 
Lemon. “To see her when she is tearing about, neglecting 
everything else, you would suppose her to be at least good- 
humored. But bless you, ma’am ! she is as pert and flounc- 
ing a minx as ever you met with in all your days!” 

“You must have a great deal of trouble with them, 
ma’am,” said Mrs. Orange. 

“Ah, I have indeed, ma’am!” said Mrs. Lemon. “What 
with their tempers, what with their quarrels, what with their 
never knowing what’s good for them, and what with their 
always wanting to domineer, deliver me from these unrea- 
sonable children!” 

“Well, I wish you good-morning, ma’am!” said Mrs. 
Orange. 

“Well, I wish you good-morning, ma’am!” said Mrs. 
Lemon. 

So Mrs. Orange took up her baby and went home, and 
told the family that plagued her so that they were all going 
to be sent to school. They said they didn’t want to go to 
school; but she packed up their boxes, and packed them off. 

“Oh, dear me, dear me! Rest and be thankful !” said 
Mrs. Orange, throwing herself back in her little arm-chair. 
“Those troublesome troubles are got rid of, please the pigs!” 

Just then another lady, named Mrs. Alicumpaine, came 
calling at the street door with a ring-ting-ting. 

“My dear Mrs. Alicumpaine,” said Mrs. Orange, “how do 
you do? Pray stay to dinner. We have but a simple joint 
of sweet stuff, followed by a plain dish of bread and treacle; 
but, if you will take us as you find us, it will be so kind!” 

“Don’t mention it,” said Mrs. Alicumpaine. “I shall be 
too glad. But what do you think I have come for, ma’am? 
Guess, ma’am.” 

“I really cannot guess, 1 Warn,” said Mrs. Orange. 

Vol. XXVI— *20 
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“Why, I am going to have a small juvenile party to- 
night, ’’said Mrs. Alioumpaine. “And, if you and Mr. Or* 
ange and baby would but join us, we should be complete.” 

“More than charmed, I am sure,” said Mrs. Orange. 

“So kind of you,” said Mrs. Alioumpaine. “But I hope 
the children won’t bore you?” 

“Dear things! Not at all,” said Mrs. Orange. “I dote 
upon them.” 

Mr. Orange here c me home from the City ; and he came 
too, with a ring-ting-ting. 

“James, love,” said Mrs. Orange, “you look tired. What 
has been doing in the City to-day?” 

“Trap, bat, and ball, my dear,” said Mr. Orange; “and 
it knocks a man up.” 

“That dreadfully anxious City, ma’am,” said Mrs. 
Orange to Mrs. Alioumpaine; “so wearing, is it not?” 

“Oh, so trying!” said Mrs. Alioumpaine. “John has 
lately been speculating in the pegtop ring; and I often say to 
him at night, ‘John, is the result worth the wear and tear?’ ” 

Dinner was ready by this time ; so they sat down to din- 
ner; and, while Mr. Orange carved the joint of sweetstuff, 
he said, “It’s a poor heart that never rejoices. Jane, go 
down to the cellar, and fetch a bottle of the Upest ginger- 
beer.” 

At tea-time, Mr. and Mrs. Orange, and baby, and Mrs. 
Alicumpaine, went off to Mrs. Alicumpaine’s house. The 
children had not come yet; but the ballroom was ready for 
them, decorated with paper flowers. 

“How very sweet!” said Mrs. Orange. “The dear 
things! How pleased they will be!” 

“I don’t care for children myself,” said Mr. Orange, 
gaping. 

“Not for girls?” said Mrs. Alicumpaine. “Come! you 
care for girls?” 

Mr. Orange shook his head, and gaped again. “Frivolous 
and vain, ma’am.” 

“My dear James,” cried Mrs. Orange, who had been 
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peeping about, “do look here. Here's the supper for the 
darlings, ready laid in the room behind the folding doors. 
Here’s their little pickled salmon, I do declare ! And here’s 
their little salad, and their little roast beef and fowls, and 
their little pastry, and their wee, wee, wee champagne 1“ 

“Yes, I thought it best, ma’am,’’ said Mrs. Alicumpaine, 
“that they should have their supper by themselves. .Our 
table is in the corner here, where the gentlemen can have 
their trine-glass of negus, and their egg sandwich, and their 
quiet game at beggar my neighbor, and look on. As for us, 
ma’am, we shall have quite enough to do to manage the 
company.” 

“Oh, indeed, you may say sol Quite enough, ma’am,” 
said Mrs. Orange. 

The company began to come. The first of them was a 
stout boy, with a white top-knot and spectacles. The house- 
maid brought him in and said, “Compliments, and at what 
time was he to be fetched?” Mrs. Alicumpaine said, “Not a 
moment later than ten. How do you do, sir? Go and sit 
down.” Then a number of other children came; boys by 
themselves, and girls by themselves, and boys and girls to- 
gether. They didn’t behave at all well. Some of them looked 
through quizzing-glasses at others, and said, “Who are those? 
Don’t know them.” Some of them looked through quizzing- 
glasses at others, and said, “How do?” Some of them had 
cups of tea or coffee handed to them by others, and said, 
“Thanks; much!” A good many boys stood about, and felt 
their shirt-collars. Four tiresome fat boys would stand in 
the doorway, and talk about the newspapers, till Mrs. Ali- 
cumpaine went to them and said, “My dears, 1 really cannot 
allow you to prevent people from coming in. I shall be truly 
sorry to do it ; but, if you put yourselves in everybody’s way, 
I must positively send you home.” One boy, with a beard 
and a large white waistcoat, who stood straddling on the 
hearthrug warming his coat-tails, was sent home. “Highly 
incorrect, my dear,” said Mrs. Alicumpaine, handing him 
out of the room, “and I cannot permit it.” 
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There was a children’s band— harp, comet, and piano — 
and Mrs. Alicumpaine and Mrs. Orange bustled among the 
children to persuade them to take partners and dance. But 
they were so obstinate! For quite a long time they would 
not be persuaded to take partners and dance. Most of the 
boys said, “Thanks; much! But not at present.” And 
most of the rest of the boys said, “Thanks; much! But 
never do!” 

“Oh, these children are very wearing,” said Mrs. Ali- 
cumpaine to Mrs. Orange. 

“Dear things! I dote upon them; but they abb wear- 
ing,” said Mrs. Orange to Mrs. Alicumpaine. 

At last they did begin in a slow and melancholy way to 
slide about to the music; though even then they wouldn’t 
mind what they were told, but would have this partner, and 
wouldn’t have that partner, and showed temper about it. 
And they wouldn’t smile — no, not on any account they 
wouldn’t; but when the music stopped, went round and 
round the room in dismal twos, as if everybody else was 
dead. 

“Oh, it’s very hard indeed to get these vexing children to 
be entertained !” said Mrs. Alicumpaine to Mrs. Orange. 

“I dote upon the darlings; but it is hard,” said Mrs. 
Orange to Mrs. Alicumpaine. 

They were trying children, that’s the truth. First, they 
wouldn’t sing when they were asked; and then, when every- 
body fully believed they wouldn’t, they would. “If you serve 
us so any more, my love,” said Mrs. Alicumpaine to a tall 
child, with a good deal of white back, in mauve silk trimmed 
with lace, “it will be my painful privilege to offer you a bed, 
and to send you to it immediately.” 

The girls were so ridiculously dressed, too, that they were 
in rags before supper. How could the boys help treading on 
their trains? And yet, when their trains were trodden on, 
they often showed temper again, and looked as black, they 
did! However, they all seemed to be pleased when Mrs. Ali- 
cumpaine said, “Supper is ready, children!” And they 
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went crowding and pushing in, as if they had had dry bread 
for dinner. 

‘‘How are the children getting on?” said Mr. Orange to 
Mrs. Orange, when Mrs. Orange came to look after baby. 
Mrs. Orange had left baby on a shelf near Mr. Orange while 
he played at beggar-my-neighbor, and had asked him to keep 
his eye upon her now and then. 

“Most charmingly, my dearest,” said Mrs. Orange. “So 
droll to see their little flirtations and jealousies! Do come 
and look!” 

“Much obliged to you, my dear,” said Mr. Orange; “but 
I don’t care about children myself.” 

So Mrs. Orange, having seen that baby was safe, went 
back without Mr. Orange to the room where the children 
were having supper. 

“What are they doing now?” said Mrs. Orange to Mrs. 
Alicumpaine. 

“They are making speeches, and playing at Parliament,” 
said Mrs. Alicumpaine to Mrs. Orange. 

On hearing this, Mrs. Orange set off once more back again 
to Mr. Orange, and said, “James, dear, do come. The chil- 
dren are playing at Parliament.” 

“Thank you, my dear,” said Mr. Orange, “but I don’t 
care about Parliament myself.” 

So Mrs. Orange went once again without Mr. Orange to 
the room, where the children were having supper, to see them 
playing at Parliament. And she found some of the boys cry- 
ing, “Hear, hear, hear!” while other boys cried, “No, no!” 
and others, “Question!” “Spoke!” and all sorts of nonsense 
that ever you heard. Then one of those tiresome fat boys 
who had stopped the doorway told them he was on his legs 
(as if they couldn’t see that he wasn’t on his head, or on his 
anything else) to explain, and that, with the permission of 
his honorable friend, if he would allow him to call him so 
(another tiresome boy bowed), he would proceed to explain. 
Then he went on for a long time in a sing-song (whatever 
he meant), did this troublesome fat boy, about that he held in 
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his hand a glass ; and about that he had come down to that 
house that night to discharge what he would call a public 
duty; and about that, on the present occasion, he would lay 
his hftnri (his other hand) upon his heart, and would tell hon- 
orable gentlemen that he was about to open the door to gen- 
eral approval. Then he opened the door by saying, “To our 
hostess!” and everybody else said, “To our hostess!” and 
then there were cheers. Then another tiresome boy started 
up in sing-song, and then half a dozen noisy and nonsensical 
boys at once. But at last Mrs. Alicumpaine said, “I cannot 
have this din. Now, children, you have played at Parlia- 
ment very nicely; but Parliament gets tiresome after a little 
while, and it’s time you left off, for you will soon be fetched.” 

After another dance (with more tearing to rags than be- 
fore supper), they began to be fetched ; and you will be very 
glad to be told that the tiresome fat boy who had been on his 
legs was walked off first without any ceremony. When they 
were all gone, poor Mrs. Alicumpaine dropped upon a sofa, 
and said to Mrs. Orange, “These children will be the death of 
me at last, ma’am — they will indeed !” 

“I quite adore them, ma’am,” said Mrs. Orange; “but 
they DO want variety.” 

Mr. Orange got his hat, and Mrs. Orange got her bonnet 
and her baby, and they set out to walk home. They had to 
pass Mrs. Lemon’s preparatory establishment on their way. 

“I wonder, James dear,” said Mrs. Orange, looking up 
at the window, “whether the precious children are asleep?” 

“I don’t care much whether they are or not, myself,” said 
Mr. Orange. 

“James dear!” 

“You dote upon them, you know,” said Mr. Orange. 
“That’s another thing.” 

“I do!” said Mrs. Orange rapturously. “Oh, I do!” 

“I don’t,” said Mr. Orange. 

“But I was thinking, James love,” said Mrs. Orange, 
pressing his arm, “whether our dear, good, kind Mrs. Lemon 
would like them to stay the holidays with her.” 
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“If she was paid for it, I dare say she would,” said Mr. 
Orange. 

“I adore them, James,” said Mrs. Orange, “but suppose 
we pay her, then!” 

This was what brought that country to such perfection, 
and made it such a delightful place to live in. The grown-up 
people (that would be in other countries) soon left off being 
allowed any holidays after Mr. and Mrs. Orange tried the 
experiment; and the children (that would be in other coun- 
tries) kept them at school as long as ever they lived, and 
made them do whatever they were told. 


END OF “ HOLIDAY ROMANCE 




GEORGE SILVERMAN’S 
EXPLANATION 


FIRST CHAPTER 
It happened in this wise — 

But, sitting with my pen in my hand looking at those 
words again without descrying any hint in them of the words 
that should follow, it comes into my mind that they have an 
abrupt appearance. They may serve, however, if I let them 
remain, to suggest how very difficult I find it to begin to ex- 
plain my explanation. An uncouth phrase; and yet I do not 
see my way to a better. 


SECOND CHAPTER 
It happened in this wise — 

But, looking at those words, and comparing them with 
my former opening, I find they are the selfsame words re- 
peated. This is the more surprising to me, because I employ 
them in quite a new connection. For indeed I declare that 
my intention was to discard the commencement I first had 
in my thoughts, and to give the preference to another of an 
entirely different nature, dating my explanation from an an- 
terior period of my life. I will make & third trial, without 
erasing this second failure, protesting that it is not my design 
to conceal any of my infirmities, whether they be of head or 
heart. 


( 465 ) 
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THIRD CHAPTER 

Not as yet directly aiming at how it came too pass, I will 
come upon it by degrees. The natural manner, after all, 
for God knows that is how it came upon me. 

My parents were in a miserable condition of life, and 
my infant home was a cellar in Preston. I recollect the 
sound of father’s Lancashire clogs on the street pavement 
above, as being different ih my young hearing from the 
sound of all other clogs ; and I recollect that, when mother 
came down the cellar steps, I used tremblingly to speculate 
on her feet having a good or an ill tempered look — on her 
knees — on her waist— until finally her face came into view, 
and settled the question. From this it will be seen that I 
was timid, and that the cellar steps were steep, and that the 
doorway was very low. 

Mother had the gripe and clutch of poverty upon her face, 
upon her figure, and not least of all upon her voice. Her 
sharp and high-pitched words were squeezed out of her, as 
by the compression of bony fingers on a leathern bag; and she 
had a way of rolling her eyes about and about the cellar, as 
she scolded, that was gaunt and hungry. Father, with his 
shoulders rounded, would sit quiet on a three-legged stool, 
looking at the empty grate, until she would pluck the stool 
from under him, and bid him go bring some money home. 
Then he would dismally ascend the steps; and I, holding my 
ragged shirt and trousers together with a hand (my only 
braces), would feint and dodge from mother’s pursuing grasp 
at my hair. 

A worldly little devil was mother’s usual name for me. 

Whether I cried for that I was in the dark, or for that it 
was cold, or for that I was hungry, or whether I squeezed 
myself into a warm corner when there was a fire, or ate 
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voraciously when there was food, she would still say, “Oh, 
you worldly little devil!” And the sting of it was, that I 
quite well knew myself to be a worldly little devil. Worldly 
as to wanting to be housed and warmed, worldly as to want- 
ing to be fed, worldly as to the greed with which I inwardly 
compared how much I got of those good things with how 
much father and mother got, when, rarely, those good things 
were going. 

Sometimes they both went away seeking work; and then 
I would be locked up in the cellar for a day or two at a time. 
I was at my worldliest then. Left alone, I yielded myself 
up to a worldly yearning for enough of anything (except 
misery), and for the death of mother’s father, who was a 
machine-maker at Birmingham, and on whose decease, I had 
heard mother say, she would come into a whole courtful of 
houses “if she had her rights.” Worldly little devil, I would 
stand about, musingly fitting my cold bare feet into cracked 
bricks and crevices of the damp cellar floor — walking over 
my grandfather’s body, so to speak, into the courtful of 
houses, and selling them for meat and drink, and clothes 
to wear. 

At last a change came down into our cellar. The univer- 
sal change came down even as low as that — so will it mount 
to any height on which a human creature can perch — and 
brought other changes with it. 

We had a heap of I don’t know what foul litter in the 
darkest comer, which we called “the bed.” For three days 
mother lay upon it without getting up, and then began at 
times to laugh. If I had ever heard her laugh before, it had 
been so seldom that the strange sound frightened me. It 
frightened father, too ; and we took it by turns to give her 
water. Then she began to move her head from side to side, 
and sing. After that, she getting no better, father fell a 
laughing and a singing; and then there was only I to give 
them both water, and they both died. 
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FOURTH CHAPTER 

When I was lifted out of the cellar by two men, of whom 
one came peeping down alone first, and ran away and brought 
the other, I could hardly bear the light of the street. I was 
sitting in the roadway, blinking at it, and at a ring of people 
collected around me, but not close to me, when, true to my 
character of worldly little devil, I broke silence by saying, “I 
am hungry and thirsty 1” 

“Does he know they are dead?” asked one of another. 

“Do yon know your father and mother are both dead of 
fever?” asked a third of me severely. 

“I don’t know what it is to he dead. I supposed it meant 
that, when the cup rattled against their teeth, and the water 
spilled over them. I am hungry and thirsty.” That was all 
I had to say about it. 

The ring of people widened outward from the inner side 
as I looked around me; and I smelled vinegar, and what 
I know to be camphor, thrown in toward where I sat. 
Presently some one put a great vessel of smoking vinegar on 
the ground near me ; and then they all looked at me in silent 
horror as I ate and drank of what was brought for me. I 
knew at the time they had a horror of me, but I couldn't 
help it. 

I was still eating and drinking, and a murmur of discus- 
sion had begun to arise respecting what was to be done with 
me next, when I heard a cracked voice somewhere in the ring 
say, “My name is Hawkyard, Mr. Verily Hawkyard, of 
"West Bromwich.” Then the ring split in one place; and 
a yellow-faced, peak-nosed gentleman, clad all in iron gray 
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to his gaiters, pressed forward with a policeman and another 
official of some sort. He came forward dose to the vessel of 
smoking vinegar, from which he sprinkled himself carefully, 
and me copiously. 

“He had a grandfather at Birmingham, this young boy, 
who is just dead, too,” said Mr. Hawkyard. 

I turned my eyes upon the speaker, and said in a ravening 
manner, “Where’s his houses?” 

“Hah! Horrible worldliness on the edge of the grave,” 
said Mr. Hawkyard, casting more of the vinegar over me, 
as if to get my devil out of me. “I have undertaken a 
slight — a ve-ry slight— trust in behalf of this boy; quite a 
voluntary trust ; a matter of mere honor, if not of mere senti- 
ment; still I have taken it upon myself, and it shall be (oh, 
yes, it shall be!) discharged.” 

The bystanders seemed to form an opinion of this gentle- 
man much more favorable than their opinion of me. 

“He shall be taught,” said Mr. Hawkyard “(oh, yes, he 
shall be taught !) ; but what is to be done with him for the 
present? He may be infected. He may disseminate infec- 
tion.” The ring widened considerably. “What is to be done 
with him?” 

He held some talk with the two officials. I could distin- 
guish no word save “Farmhouse.” There was another 
sound several times repeated, which was wholly meaning- 
less in my ears then, but which I knew afterward to be 
“Hoghton Towers.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Hawkyard, “I think that sounds prom- 
ising; 1 think that sounds hopeful. And he can be put by 
himself in a ward for a night or two, you say?” 

It seemed to be the police-officer who had said so ; for it 
was he who replied, Yes. It was he, too, who finally took 
me by the arm, and walked me before him through the 
streets, into a whitewashed room in a bare building, where 
I had a chair to sit in, a table to sit at, an iron bedstead and 
good mattress to lie upon, and a rug and blanket to cover 
me. Where I had enough to eat, too, and was shown how 
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to clean the tin porringer in which it was conveyed to me, 
until it was as good asva looking-glass. Here, likewise, I 
was put in a bath, and had new clothes brought to me; and 
my old rags were burned, and I was camphored and vine- 
gared and disinfected in a variety of ways. 

When all this was done — I don't know in how many days, 
or how few, but it matters not— Mr. Hawkyard stepped in 
at the door, remaining close to it, and said, “Go and stand 
against the opposite wall, George Silverman. As far off as 
you can. That'll do. How do you feel?” 

I told him that I didn’t feel cold, and didn’t feel hungry, 
and didn’t feel thirsty. That was the whole round of human 
feelings, as far as I knew, except the pain of being beaten. 

“Well,” said he, “you are going, George, to a healthy 
farmhouse to be purified. Keep in the air there as much as 
you can. Live an out-of-door life there until you are fetched 
away. You had better not say much — in fact, you had better 
be very careful not to say anything — about what your parents 
died of, or they might not like to take you in. Behave well, 
and I’ll put you to school. Oh, yes ! I’ll put you to school, 
though I am not obligated to do it. I am a servant of the 
Lord, George ; and I have been a good servant to him. I 
have, these five and-thirty years. The Lord has had a good 
servant in me, and he knows it.” 

What I then supposed him to mean by this, I cannot 
imagine. As little do I know when I began to comprehend 
that he was a prominent member of some obscure denomina- 
tion or congregation, every member of which held forth to 
the rest when so inclined, and among whom he was called 
Brother Hawkyard. It was enough for me to know, on that 
day in the ward, that the farmer’s cart was waiting for me 
at the street corner. I was not slow to get into it; for it was 
the first ride I ever had in my life. 

It made me sleepy, and I slept. First, I stared at Preston 
streets as long as they lasted; and, meanwhile, I may have 
had some small dumb wondering within me whereabout our 
cellar was; but I doubt it. Such a worldly little devil was 
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I that I took no thought who would bury father and mother, 
or where they would be buried, or when. The question 
whether the eating and drinking by day, and the covering 
by night, would be as good at the farmhouse as at the ward 
superseded those questions. 

The jolting of the cart on a loose, stony road awoke me; 
and I found that we were mounting a steep hill, where the 
road was a rutty by-road through a field. And so, by frag- 
ment^ of an ancient terrace, and by some rugged outbuildings 
that had once been fortified, and passing under a ruined gate- 
way, we came to the old farmhouse in the thick stone wall 
outside the old quadrangle of Hoghton Towers; which 1 
looked at like a stupid savage, seeing no specialty in, seeing 
no antiquity in; assuming all farmhouses to resemble it; 
assigning the decay I noticed to the one potent cause of all 
ruin that I knew — poverty; eying the pigeons in their flights, 
the cattle in their stalls, the ducks in the pond, and the fowls 
pecking about the yard with a hungry hope that plenty of 
them might be killed for dinner while I stayed there; won- 
dering whether the scrubbed dairy vessels, drying in the sun- 
light, could be goodly porringers out of which the master ate 
his belly-filling food, and which he polished when he had 
done, according to my ward experience; shrinkingly doubt- 
ful whether the shadows, passing over that airy height on 
the bright spring day, were not something in the nature 
of frowns-— sordid, afraid, unadmiring— a small brute to 
shudder at. 

To that time I had never had the faintest impression of 
duty. I had had no knowledge whatever that there was 
anything lovely in this life. When I had occasionally slunk 
up the cellar steps into the street, and glared in at shop win- 
dows, I had done so with no higher feelings than we may 
suppose to animate a mangy young dog or wolf-cub. It is 
equally the fact that I had never been alone, in the sense of 
holding unselfish converse with myself. I had been solitary 
often enough, but nothing better. 

Such was my condition when I sat down to my dinner that 
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day, in the kitchen of the old farmhouse. Such was my con* 
dition when I lay on my bed in the old farmhouse that night, 
stretched out opposite the narrow mullioned window, in the 
cold light of the moon, like a young vampire. 


FIFTH CHAPTER 

What do I know now of Hoghton Towers? Very little; 
for I have been gratefully unwilling to disturb my first im- 
pressions. A house, centuries old, on high ground a mile or 
so removed from the road between Preston and Blackburn, 
where the first James of England, in his hurry to make money 
by making baronets, perhaps made some of those remunera- 
tive dignitaries. A house, centuries old, deserted and falling 
to pieces, its woods and gardens long since grassland or 
plowed up, the rivers Ribble and Darwen glancing below 
it, and a vague haze of smoke, against which not even the 
supernatural prescience of the first Stuart could foresee a 
counterblast, hinting at steam power, powerful in two 
distances. 

What did I know then of Hoghton Towers? When I first 
peeped in at the gate of the lifeless quadrangle, and started 
from the mouldering statue becoming visible to me like its 
guardian ghost; when I stole round by the back of the farm- 
house, and got in among the ancient rooms, many of them 
with their floors and ceilings falling, the beams and rafters 
hanging dangerously down, the plaster dropping as I trod, 
the oaken panels stripped away, the windows half walled 
up, half broken ; when I discovered a gallery co mm anding 
the old kitchen, and looked down between balustrades 
upon a massive old table and benches, fearing to see I know 
not what dead-alive creatures come in and seat themselves, 
and look up with I know not what dreadful eyes, or lack 
of eyes, at me; when all over the house I was awed by gaps 
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and chinks where the sky stared sorrowfully at me, where 
the birds passed, and the ivy rustled, and the stains of winter 
weather blotched the rotten floors; when down at the bottom 
of dark pits of staircase, into which the stairs had sunk, green 
leaves trembled, butterflies fluttered, and bees hummed in and 
out through the broken doorways ; when encircling the whole 
ruin were sweet scents, and sights of fresh green growth, and 
ever-renewing life, that I had never dreamed of — I say, when 
1 passed into such clouded perception of these things as my 
dark soul could compass, what did I know then of Hoghton 
Towers? 

I have written that the sky stared sorrowfully at me. 
Therein have I anticipated the answer. I knew that all 
these thingB looked sorrowfully at me; that they seemed 
to sigh or whisper, not without pity for me, “Alas, poor 
worldly little devilJ” 

There were two or three rats at the bottom of one of the 
Bmaller pits of broken staircase when I craned over and looked 
in. They were scuffing for some prey that was there; and, 
when they started and hid themselves close together in the 
dark, I thought of the old life (it had grown old already) in 
the cellar. 

How not to be this worldly little devil? how not to have 
a repugnance toward myself as I had toward the rats? I hid 
in a corner of one of the smaller chambers, frightened at 
myself, and crying (it was the first time I had ever cried for 
any cause not purely physical), and I tried to think about it. 
One of the farm plows came into my range of view just then; 
and it seemed to help me as it went on with its two horses 
up and down the field so peacefully and quietly. 

There was a girl of about my own age in the farmhouse 
family, and she sat opposite to me at the narrow table at 
meal-times. It had come into my mind, at our first dinner, 
that she might take the fever from me. The thought had 
not disquieted me then. I had only speculated how she 
would look under the altered circumstances, and whether she 
would die. But it came into my mind, now, that I might try 
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day, in the kitohen of the old farmhouse. Such was my con- 
dition when I lay on my bed in the old farmhouse that night, 
stretched out opposite the narrow mullioned window, in the 
cold light of the moon, like a young vampire. 


FIFTH CHAPTER 

What do I know now of Hoghton Towers? Very little; 
for I have been gratefully unwilling to disturb my first im- 
pressions. A house, centuries old, on high ground a mile or 
so removed from the road between Preston and Blackburn, 
where the first James of England, in his hurry to make money 
by making baronets, perhaps made some of those remunera- 
tive dignitaries. A house, centuries old, deserted and falling 
to pieces, its woods and gardens long since grassland or 
plowed up, the rivers Ribble and Darwen glancing below 
it, and a vague haze of smoke, against which not even the 
supernatural prescience of the first Stuart could foresee a 
counterblast, hinting at steam power, powerful in two 
distances. 

What did I know then of Hoghton Towers? When I first 
peeped in at the gate of the lifeless quadrangle, and started 
from the mouldering statue becoming visible to me like its 
guardian ghost; when I stole round by the back of the farm- 
house, and got in among the ancient rooms, many of them 
with their floors and ceilings falling, the beams and rafters 
hanging dangerously down, the plaster dropping as I trod, 
the oaken panels stripped away, the windows half walled 
up, half broken; when I discovered a gallery commanding 
the old kitchen, and looked down between balustrades 
upon a massive old table and benches, fearing to see I know 
not what dead-alive creatures come in and seat themselves, 
and look up with I know not what dreadful eyes, or lack 
'of eyes, at me; when all over the house I was awed by gaps 
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and chinks where the sky stared sorrowfully at me, where 
the lords passed, and the ivy rustled, and the stains of winter 
weather blotched the rotten floors; when down at the bottom 
of dark pits of staircase, into which the stairs had sunk, green 
leaves trembled, butterflies fluttered, and bees hummed in and 
out through the broken doorways ; when encircling the whole 
ruin were sweet scents, and sights of fresh green growth, and 
ever-renewing life, that I had never dreamed of — I say, when 
I passed into such clouded perception of these things as my 
dark soul could compass, what did I know then of Hoghton 
Towers? 

I have written that the sky stared sorrowfully at me. 
Therein have 1 anticipated the answer. I knew that all 
these things looked sorrowfully at me; that they seemed 
to sigh or whisper, not without pity for me, “Alas, poor 
worldly little devil J” 

There were two or three rats at the bottom of one of the 
smaller pits of broken staircase when I craned over and looked 
in. They were scuffling for some prey that was there; and, 
when they started and hid themselves close together in the 
dark, I thought of the old life (it had grown old already) in 
the cellar. 

How not to be this worldly little devil? how not to have 
a repugnance toward myself as I had toward the rats? I hid 
in a corner of one of the smaller chambers, frightened at 
myself, and crying (it was the first time I had ever cried for 
any cause not purely physical), and I tried to think about it. 
One of the farm plows came into my range of view just then; 
and it seemed to help me as it went on with its two horses 
up and down the field so peacefully and quietly. 

There was a girl of about my own age in the farmhouse 
family, and she sat opposite to me at the narrow table at 
meal-times. It had come into my mind, at our first dinner, 
that she might take the fever from me. The thought had 
not disquieted me then. I had only speculated how she 
would look under the altered circumstances, and whether she 
would die. But it came into my mind, now, that I might try 
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to prevent her taking the fever by keeping away from her. 
1 knew I should have but scrambling board if I did; so 
much the less worldly and less devilish the deed would be, 
I thought. 

From that hour I withdrew myself at early morning into 
secret corners of the ruined house, and remained hidden there 
until she went to bed. At first, when meals were ready, I 
used to hear them calling me; and then my resolution weak- 
ened. But I strengthened it again by going further off into 
the ruin, and getting out of hearing. I often watched for 
her at the dim windows; and, when I saw that she was fresh 
and rosy, felt much happier. 

Out of this holding her in my thoughts, to the humanizing 
of myself, I suppose some childish love arose within me. I 
felt, in some sort, dignified by the pride of protecting her — 
by the pride of making the sacrifice for her. As my heart 
swelled with that new feeling, it insensibly softened about 
mother and father. It Beemed to have been frozen before, 
and now to be thawed. The old ruin, and all the lovely 
things that haunted it, were not sorrowful for me only, but 
sorrowful for mother and father as well. Therefore did I cry 
again, and often, too. 

The farmhouse family conceived me to be of a morose 
temper, and were very short with me; though they never 
stinted me in such broken fare as was to be got out of regular 
hours. One night, when I lifted the kitchen latch at my 
usual time, Sylvia (that was her pretty name) had but just 
gone out of the room. Seeing her ascending the opposite 
stairs, I stood still at the door. She had heard the click of 
the latch, and looked round. 

“George,” she called to me in a pleased voice, “to-morrow 
is my birthday; and we are to have a fiddler, and there’s a 
party of boys and girls coming in a cart, and we shall dance. 
I invite you. Be sociable for once, George.” 

“I am very sorry, miss,” I answered; “but I — but no; 
I can’t come.” 

“You are a disagreeable, ill-humored lad,” she returned 
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disdainfully; "and I ought not to have asked you. I shall 
never speak to you again." 

As I stood with my eyes fixed on the fire after she was 
gone, I felt that the farmer bent his brows upon me. 

"Eh, lad!" said he; "Sylvyis right. You’re as moody 
and broody a lad as never I set eyes on yet." 

I tried to assure him that 1 meant no harm; but he only 
said coldly, "Maybe not,. maybe not! There, get thy supper, 
get thy supper; and then thou can sulk to thy heart’s content 
again." 

Ah! if they could have seen me next day, in the ruin, 
watching for the arrival of the cartful of merry young guests; 
if they could have seen me at night, gliding out from behind 
the ghostly statue, listening to the music and the fall of 
dancing feet, and watching the lighted farmhouse windows 
from the quadrangle when all the ruin was dark; if they 
could have read my heart, as I crept up to bed by the back- 
way, comforting myself with the reflection, "They will take 
no hurt from me" — they would not have thought mine a 
morose or an unsocial nature. 

It was in these ways that I began to form a shy disposi- 
tion; to be of a timidly silent character under misconstruc- 
tion; to have an inexpressible, perhaps a morbid, dread of 
ever being sordid or worldly. It was in these ways that my 
nature came to shape itself to such a mold, even before it 
was affected by the influences of the studious and retired life 
of a poor scholar. 
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SIXTH CHAPTER 

Brother Hawkyard (as he insisted on my calling him) 
put me to school, and told me to work my way. “You are 
all right, George,” he said. “I have been the best servant 
the Lord has had in his service for this five and-thirty year 
(oh, I have !) ; and he knows the value of such a servant as 
I have been to him (oh, yes, he does!); and he’ll prosper 
your schooling as a part of my reward. That’s what Tie’ll 
do, George. He’ll do it for me.” 

From the first I could not like this familiar knowledge of 
the ways of the sublime, inscrutable Almighty on Brother 
Hawkyard’s part. As I grew a little wiser, and still a little 
wiser, I liked it less and less. His manner, too, of confirm- 
ing himself in a parenthesis — as if, knowing himself, he 
doubted his own word — I found distasteful. I cannot tell 
how much these dislikes cost me : for I had a dread that they 
were worldly. 

As time went on, I became a Foundation-boy on a good 
foundation, and I cost Brother Hawkyard nothing. When 
I had worked my way so far, I worked yet harder, iu the 
hope of ultimately getting a presentation to college and a 
fellowship. My health has never been strong (some vapor 
from the Preston cellar cleaves to me, I think) ; and what 
with much work and some weakness, I came again to be re- 
garded — that is, by my fellow-students— as unsocial. 

All through my time as a foundation- boy -I was within a 
few miles of Brother Hawkyard’s congregation ; and, when- 
ever I was what we called a leave- boy on a Sunday, I went 
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over there at hia desire. Before the knowledge became forced 
upon me that outside their place of meeting these brothers 
and sisters were no better than the rest of the human family, 
but on the whole were, to put the case mildly, as bad as most, 
in respect of giving short weight in their shops, and not 
speaking the truth — I say, before this knowledge became 
forced upon me, their prolix addresses, their inordinate con- 
ceit, their daring ignorance, their investment of the Supreme 
Ruler of heaven and earth with their own miserable mean- 
nesses and littlenesses, greatly shocked me. Still, as their 
term for the frame of mind that could not perceive them 
to be in an exalted state of grace was the “worldly” state, 
I did for a time suffer tortures under my inquiries of myself 
whether that young worldly-devilish spirit of mine could 
secretly be lingering at the bottom of my non-appreciation. 

Brother Hawkyard was the popular expounder in this 
assembly, and generally occupied the platform (there was 
a little platform with a table on it, in lieu of a pulpit) first 
on a Sunday afternoon. He was by trade a drysalter. 
Brother Gimblet, an elderly man with a crabbed face, a 
large dog’s-eared shirt-collar, and a spotted blue-neckerchief 
reaching up behind to the crown of his head, was also a 
drysalter and an expounder. Brother Gimblet professed the 
greatest admiration for Brother Hawkyard, but (I had 
thought more than once) bore him a jealous grudge. 

Let whosoever may peruse these lines kindly take the pains 
here to read twice my solemn pledge, that what I write of 
the language and customs of the congregation in question I 
write scrupulously, literally, exactly, from the life and the 
truth. 

On the first Sunday after I had won what I had so long 
tried for, and when it was certain that I was going up to 
college, Brother Hawkyard concluded a long exhortation 
thus: 

“Well, my friends and fellow-sinners, now I told you, 
when I began, that I didn’t know a word of what I was 
going to say to you (and no, I did notl), but that it was all 
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one to me, because I knew the Lord would put into my 
mouth the words I wanted.” 

(“That’s it!” from Brother Gimblet.) 

“And he did put into my mouth the words I wanted.” 

(“So he did!” from Brother Gimblet.) 

“And why?” 

(“Ah, let’s have that!” from Brother Gimblet.) 

“Because 1 have been his faithful servant for five-and- 
thirty years, and because he knows it. For five-and-thirty 
years! And he knows it, mind you ! 1 got those words that 
I wanted on account of my wages. I got ’em from the Lord, 
my fellow-sinners. Down! I said, ‘Here’s a heap of wages 
due; let us have something down, on account.’ And I got it 
down, and I paid it over to you; and you won’t wrap it up 
in a napkin, nor yet in a towel, nor yet pocketankercher, but 
you’ll put it out at good interest. Very well. Now, my 
brothers and sisters and fellow-sinners, I am going to con- 
clude with a question, and I’ll make it so plain (with the help 
of the Lord, after five-and-thirty years, I should rather 
hope !) as that the Devil Bhall not be able to confuse it in 
your heads — which he would be overjoyed to do.” 

(“Just his way! Crafty old blackguard!” from Brother 
Gimblet.) 

“And the question is this, Are the angels learned?” 

(“Not theyl Not a bit on it!” from Brother Gimblet 
with the greatest confidence.) 

“Not they! And where’s the proof? Sent ready-made 
by the hand of the Lord. Why, there’s one among us here 
now that has got all the learning that can be crammed into 
him. I got him all the learning that could be crammed into 
him. His grandfather” (this I had never heard before) 
“was a brother of ours. He was Brother Parksop. That’s 
what he was. Parksop; Brother Parksop. His worldly 
name was Parksop, and he was a brother of this brotherhood. 
Then wasn’t he Brother Parksop?” 

(“Must be. Couldn’t help hisselfl” from Brother 
Gimblet.) 
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“Well, he left that one now here present among us to the 
care of a brother sinner of his (and that brother sinner, mind 
you, was a sinner of a bigger size in his time than any of 
you; praise the Lord!), Brother Hawkyard. Me. I got him 
without fee or reward — without a morsel of myrrh, or frank- 
incense, nor yet amber, letting alone the honeycomb — all the 
learning that could be crammed into him. Has it brought 
him into our temple, in the spirit? No. Have we had any 
ignorant brothers and sisters that didn’t know round O from 
crooked S, come in among us meanwhile? Many. Then the 
angels are not learned; then they don’t so much as know 
their alphabet. And now, my friends and fellow sinners, 
having brought it to that, perhaps some brother present — per- 
haps you, Brother Gimblet — will pray a bit for us?” 

Brother Gimblet undertook the sacred function, after hav- 
ing drawn his sleeve across his mouth, and muttered, ‘‘Well, 
I don’t know as I see my way to hitting any of you quite in 
the right place neither. ” He said this with a dark smile, and 
then began to bellow. What we were specially to be pre- 
served from, according to his solicitations, was, despoilment 
of the orphan, suppression of testamentary intentions on the 
part of a father or (say) grandfather, appropriation of the 
orphan’s house property, feigning to give in charity to the 
wronged one from whom we withheld his due; and that class 
of sins. He ended with the petition, “Give us peace!” 
which, speaking for myself, was very much needed after 
twenty minutes of his bellowing. 

Even though I had not seen him, when he rose from his 
knees, steaming with perspiration, glance at Brother Hawk- 
yard, and even though I had not heard Brother Hawkyard’s 
tone of congratulating him on the vigor with which he had 
roared, 1 should have detected a malicious application in this 
prayer. Unformed suspicions to a similar effect had some- 
times passed through my mind in my earlier school days, and 
had always caused me great distress ; for they were worldly in 
their nature, and wide, very wide, of the spirit that had drawn 
me from Sylvia. They were sordid suspicions, without a 
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shadow of proof. They were worthy to have originated in 
the unwholesome cellar. They were not only without proof, 
but against proof ; for was 1 not myself a living proof of what 
Brother Hawkyard had done? and, without him, how should 
lever have seen the sky look sorrowfully down upon that 
wretched boy at Hoghton Towers? 

Although the dread of a relapse into a stage of savage 
selfishness was less strong upon me as I approached man- 
hood, and could act in an increased degree for myself, yet I 
was always on my guard against any tendency to such re- 
lapse. After getting these suspicions under my feet, I had 
been troubled by not being able to like Brother Hawkyard’s 
manner, or his professed religion. So it came about that, as 
I walked back that Sunday evening, I thought it would be 
an act of reparation for any such injury my struggling 
thoughts had unwillingly done him, if I wrote, and placed in 
Ms hands, before going to college, a full acknowledgment of 
his goodness to me, and an ample tribute of thanks. It 
might serve as an implied vindication of him against any 
dark scandal from a rival brother and expounder, or from 
any other quarter. 

Accordingly, I wrote the document with much care. I 
may add, with much feeling, too ; for it affected me as I went 
on. Having no set studies to pursue in the brief interval be- 
tween leaving the Foundation and going to Cambridge, I de- 
termined to walk out to his place of business, and give it into 
his own hands. 

It was a winter afternoon when I tapped at the door of his 
little counting-house, wMch was at the further end of his long, 
low shop. As I did so (having entered by the back yard, 
where casks and boxes were taken in, and where there was 
the inscription, “Private way to the counting-house”),, a 
shopman called to me from the counter that he was en- 
gaged. 

“Brother Gimblet” (said the shopman, who was one of the 
brotherhood) “is with Mm.” 

I thought this all the better for my purpose, and made 
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bold to tap again. They were talking in a low tone, an d 
money was passing; for I heard it being counted out. 

“Who is it?” asked Brother Hawkyard sharply. 

“George Silverman,” I answered, holding the door open. 
“May I come in?” 

Both brothers seemed so astounded to see me that I felt 
shyer than usual. But they looked quite cadaverous in the 
early gas-light, and perhaps that accidental circumstance ex- 
aggerated the expression of their faces. 

“What is the matter?” asked Brother Hawkyard. 

“Ayl what is the matter?” asked Brother Gimblet. 

“Nothing at all,*’ I said, diffidently producing my docu- 
ment; “I am only the bearer of a letter from myself.” 

“From yourself, George?” cried Brother Hawkyard. 

“And to you,” said I. 

“And to me, George?” 

He turned paler, and opened it hurriedly; but, looking 
over it, and seeing generally what it was, became less hurried, 
recovered his color, and said, “Praise the Lord!” 

“That’s it I” cried Brother Qimblet. “Well put. 
Amen.” 

Brother Hawkyard then said, in a livelier strain, “You 
must know, George, that Brother Gimblet and I are going to 
make our two businesses one. W e are going into partnership. 
We are settling it now. Brother Gimblet is to take one clear 
half of the profits (oh, yes! he shall have it; he shall have it 
to the last farthing).” 

“D. Y. !” said Brother Gimblet, with his right fist firmly 
clinched on his right leg. 

“There is no objection,” pursued Brother Hawkyard, “to 
my reading this aloud, George?” 

As it was what I expressly desired should be done, after 
yesterday’s prayer, I more than readily begged him to read it 
aloud. He did so; and Brother Gimblet listened with a 
crabbed smile. 

“It was in a good hour that I came here,” he said, wrink- 
ling up his eyes. “It was in a good hour, likewise, that I 
Vol. XXYI— “21 
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was moved yesterday to depict for the terror of evildoers a 
character the direct opposite of Brother Hawkyard's. But it 
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was the Lord that done it; I felt him at it while I was per- 
spiring.” 

After that it was proposed by both of them that I should 
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attend tine congregation once more before my final departure. 
What my shy reserve would undergo, from being expressly 
preaohed at and prayed at, I knew beforehand. But I re* 
fleeted that it would be for the last time, and that it might 
add to the weight of my letter. It was well known to the 
brothers and sisters that there was no place taken for me in 
their paradise ; and if I showed this last token of deference 
to Brother Hawkyard, notoriously in despite of my own sin* 
ful inclinations, it might go some little way in aid of my state- 
ment that he had been good to me, and that I was grateful to 
him. Merely stipulating, therefore, that no express endeavor 
should be made for my conversion — which would involve the 
rolling of several brothers and sisters on the floor, declaring 
that they felt all their sins in a heap on their left side, weigh- 
ing so many pounds avoirdupois, as I knew from what I had 
seen of those repulsive mysteries — I promised. 

Since the reading of my letter, Brother Gimblet had been 
at intervals wiping one eye with an end of his spotted blue 
neckerchief, and grinning to himself. It was, however, a 
habit that brother had to grin in an ugly manner even when 
expounding. I call to mind a delighted snarl with whieh he 
used to detail from the platform the torments reserved for the 
wicked (meaning all human creation except the brotherhood), 
as being remarkably hideous. 

I left the two to settle their articles of partnership and 
count money; and I never saw them again but on the follow- 
ing Sunday. Brother Hawkyard died within two or three 
years, leaving all he possessed to Brother Gimblet, in virtue 
of a will dated (as I have been told) that very day. 

Now, I was so far at rest with myself, when Sunday 
came, knowing that I had conquered my own mistrust, and 
righted Brother Hawkyard in the jaundiced vision of a rival, 
that I went, even to that coarse chapel, in a less sensitive 
state than usual. ' How could I foresee that the delicate, per- 
haps the diseased, corner of my mind, where I winced and 
shrunk when it was touched, or was even approached, would 
be handled as the theme of the whole proceedings? 
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On this ocoasion it was assigned to Brother Hawkyard to 
pray, and to Brother Gimblet to preach. The prayer was to 
open the ceremonies ; the discourse was to come next. Broth- 
ers Hawkyard and Gimblet were both on the platform; 
Brother Hawkyard on his knees at the table, unthusically 
ready to pray; Brother Gimblet sitting against the wall, 
grinningly ready to preach. 

“Let us offer up the sacrifice of prayer, my brothers and 
sisters and fellow-sinners.” Yes; but it was I who was the 
sacrifice. It was our poor, sinful, worldly-minded brother 
here present who was wrestled for. The now-opening career 
of this our unawakened brother might lead to his becoming a 
minister of what was called “the church.” That was what 
he looked to. The church. Not the chapel, Lord. The 
church. No rectors, no vicars, no archdeacons, no bishops, 
no archbishops, in the chapel, but, O Lord ! many such in the 
church. Protect our sinful brother from his love of lucre. 
Cleanse from our unawakened brother’s breast his sin of 
worldly-mindedness. The prayer said infinitely more in 
words, but nothing more to any intelligible effect. 

Then Brother Gimblet came forward, and took (as I knew 
he would) the text, “My kingdom is not of this world.” Ah! 
but whose was, my fellow-sinners? Whose? Why, our 
brother’s here present was. The only kingdom he had an 
idea of was of this world. (“That’sit!” from several of the 
congregation.) What did the woman do when she lost the 
piece of money? Went and looked for it. What should our 
brother do when he lost his way? (“Go and look for it,” 
from a sister.) Go and look for it, true. But must he look 
for it in the right direction, or in the wrong? (“In the 
right,” from a brother.) There spake the prophets. He 
must look for it in the right direction, or he couldn’t find it. 
But he had turned his back upon the right direction, and he 
wouldn’t find it. Now, my fellow-sinners, to show you the 
difference betwixt worldly-mindedness and unworldly-mind- 
edness, betwixt kingdoms not of this world and kingdoms of 
this world, here was a letter wrote by even our worldly-minded 
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brother unto Brother Hawkyard. Judge, from hearing of it 
read, whether Brother Hawkyard was the faithful steward 
that the Lord had in his mind only t’other day, when, in this 
very place, he drew you the picter of the unfaithful one; for 
it was'him that done it, not me. Don’t doubt that!” 

Brother Gimblet then groaned and bellowed his way 
through my composition, and subsequently through an hour. 
The service closed with a hymn, in which the brothers unani- 
mously roared, and the sisters unanimously shrieked at me, 
That I by wiles of worldly gain was mocked, and they on 
waters of sweet love were rocked ; that I with mammon strug- 
gled in the dark, while they were floating in a second ark. 

I went out from all this with an aching heart and a weary 
spirit; not because I was quite so weak as to consider these 
narrow creatures interpreters of the Divine Majesty and Wis- 
dom, but because I was weak enough to feel as though it were 
my hard fortune to be misrepresented and misunderstood, 
when I most tried to subdue any risings of mere worldliness 
within me, and when 1 most hoped that, by dint of trying 
earnestly, I had succeeded. 


SEVENTH CHAPTER 

My timidity and my obscurity occasioned me to live a se- 
cluded life at college, and to be little known. No relative 
ever to visit me, for I had no relative. No intimate 

friends broke in upon my studies, for I made no intimate 
friends. I supported myself on my scholarship, and read 
mu»b. My college time was otherwise not so very different 
from my time at Hoghton Towers. 

Knowing myself to be unfit for the 'noisier stir of social 
existence, but believing myself qualified to do my duty in 
a moderate, though earnest way, if I could obtain some 
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small preferment in the Church, I applied my mind to the 
clerical profession. In due sequence I took orders, was 
ordained, and began to look about me for employment. I 
must observe that I had taken a good degree, that I had 
succeeded in winning a good fellowship, and that my means 
were ample for my retired way of life. By this time I had 
read with several young men ; and the occupation increased 
my income, while it was highly interesting to me. I once 
accidentally overheard our greatest don say, to my boundless 
joy, “That he heard it reported of Silverman that his gift 
of quiet explanation, his patience, his amiable temper, and 
his conscientiousness made him the best of coaches.” May 
my “gift of quiet explanation” come more seasonably and 
powerfully to my aid in this present explanation than I think 
it will! 

It may be in a certain degree owing to the situation of my 
college rooms (in a corner where the daylight was sobered), 
but it is in a much larger degree referable to the state of my 
own mind, that I seem to myself, on looking back to this 
ti m e of my life, to have been always in the peaceful shade. 
I can see others in the sunlight ; I can see our boats’ crews 
and our athletic young men on the glistening water, or 
speckled with the moving lights of sunlit leaves ; but I myself 
am always in the shadow looking on. Not unsympatheti- 
cally — God forbid ! — but looking on alone, much as I looked 
at Sylvia from the shadows of the ruined house, or looked at 
the red gleam shining through the farmer’s windows, and 
listened to the fall of dancing feet, when all the ruin was 
dark that night in the quadrangle. 

I now come to the reason of my quoting that laudation 
of myself above given. Without such reason, to repeat it 
would have been mere boastfulness. 

Among those who had read with me was Mr. Fareway, 
second son of Lady Fareway, widow of Sir Gaston Fareway, 
Baronet. This young gentleman’s abitities were much above 
the average; but he came of a rich family, and was idle and 
luxurious. He presented himself to me too late, and after- 
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ward came to me too irregularly, to admit of my being of 
much service to him. In the end, I considered it my duty 
to dissuade him from going up for an examination which he 
could never pass ; and he left college without a degree: After 
his departure, Lady Fareway wrote to me, representing the 
justice of my returning half my fee, as I had been of so little 
use to her son. Within my knowledge a similar demand had 
not been made in any other case ; and I most freely admit 
that the justice of it had not occurred to me until it was 
pointed out. But I at once perceived it, yielded to it, and 
returned the money. 

Mr. Fareway had been gone two years or more, and I had 
forgotten him, when he one day walked into my rooms as I 
was sitting at my books. 

Said he, after the usual salutations had passed: “Mr. Sil- 
verman, my mother is in town here, at the hotel, and wishes 
me to present you to her.” 

I was not comfortable with strangers, and I daresay I 
betrayed that I was a little nervous or unwilling. “For,” 
said he, without my having spoken, “I think the interview 
may tend to the advancement of your prospects.” 

It put me to the blush to think that I should be tempted 
by a worldly reason, and I rose immediately. 

Said Mr. Fareway, as we went along, “Are you a good 
hand at business?” 

“I think not,” said I. 

Said Mr. Fareway then, “My mother is.” 

“Truly,” said I. 

“Yes; my mother is what is usually called a manag- 
ing woman. Doesn’t make a bad thing, for instance, 
even out of the spendthrift habits of my eldest brother' 
abroad. In short, a managing woman. This is in con- 
fidence.” 

He had never spoken to me in confidence, and I was sur- 
prised by his doing so. I said I should respect his confidence, 
of course, and said no more on the delicate subject. We had 
but a little way to walk, and I was soon in his mother’s com- 
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pany. He presented me, shook hands with me, and left us 
two (as he said) to business. 

I saw in my Lady Fareway a handsome, well-preserved 
lady of somewhat large stature, with a steady glare in her 
great round dark eyes that embarrassed me. 

Said my lady, “I have heard from my son, Mr. Silver- 
man, that you would be glad of some preferment in the 
Church.” 

I gave my lady to understand that was so. 

‘‘I don’t know whether you are aware,” my lady pro- 
ceeded, “that we have a presentation to a living? I say we 
have; but, in point of fact, 1 have.” 

I gave my lady to understand that I had not been aware 
of this. 

Said my lady, “So it is; indeed, I have two presentations 
— one to two hundred a year, one to six. Both livings are in 
our county — North Devonshire— as you probably know. The 
first is vacant. Would you like it?” 

What with my lady’s eyes, and what with the suddenness 
of this proposed gift, I was much confused. 

“I am sorry it is not the larger presentation,” said my lady 
rather coldly; “though I will not, Mr. Silverman, pay you 
the bad compliment of supposing that you are, because that 
would be mercenary— and mercenary I am persuaded you 
are not.” 

Said I, with my utmost earnestness, “Thank you, Lady 
Fareway, thank you, thank you ! I should be deeply hurt if 
I thought I bore the character.” 

“Naturally,” said my lady. “Always detestable, but 
particularly in a clergyman. You have not said whether 
you will like the living?” 

With apologies for my remissness or indistinctness, I 
assured my lady that I accepted it most readily and grate- 
fully. 1 added that I hoped she would not estimate my 
appreciation of the generosity of her choice by my flow of 
Words; for I was not a ready man in that respect when taken 
by surprise or touched at heart. 
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“The affair is concluded,” said my lady; “concluded. 
You will find the duties very light, Mr. Silverman. Charm- 
ing house; charming little garden, orchard, and all that. 
You will be able to take pupils. By-the-bye! No; I. will 
return to the word afterward. ? What was I going to ihen- 
tion, when it put me out?” 

My lady stared at me, as if I knew. And I didn’t know. 
And that perplexed me afresh. 

Said my lady, after some consideration, “Oh, of course, 
how very dull of me ! The last incumbent — least mercenary 
man I ever saw — in consideration of the duties being so light 
and the house so delicious, couldn’t rest, he said, unless I 
permitted him to help me with my correspondence, accounts, 
and various little things of that kind ; nothing in themselves, 
but which it worries a lady to cope with. Would Mr. Silver- 
man also like to — ? Or shall I — ?” 

I hastened to say that my poor help would be always at 
her ladyship’s service. 

“I am absolutely blessed,” said my lady, casting up her 
eyes (and so taking them off of me for one moment) “in 
having to do with gentlemen who cannot endure an approach 
to the idea of being mercenary!” She shivered at the word. 
“And now as to the pupil.” 

“The—?” I was quite at a loss. 

“Mr. Silverman, you have no idea what she is. She is,” 
said my lady, laying her touch upon my coat-sleeve, “I do 
verily believe, the most extraordinary girl in this world. 
Already knows more Greek and Latin than Lady Jane 
Grey. And taught herself ! Has not yet, remember, 
derived a moment’s advantage from Mr. Silverman’s classi- 
cal acquirements. To say nothing of mathematics, which 
she is bent upon becoming versed in, and in which (as I 
hear from my son and others) Mr. Silverman’s reputation 
is so deservedly high!” 

Under my lady’s eyes I must have lost the clew, I felt 
persuaded; and yet I did not know where I could have 
dropped it. 
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“Adelina,” said my lady, “is my only daughter. If I did 
not feel quite convinced that I am not blinded by a mother’s 
partiality; unless I was absolutely sure that when you know 
her, Mr. Silverman, you will esteem it a high and unusual 
privilege to direct her studies — I should introduce a mer- 
cenary element into this conversation, and ask you on what 
terms — ” 

I entreated my lady to go no further. My lady saw that 
I was troubled, and did me the honor to comply with my 
request. 


EIGHTH CHAPTER 

Everything in mental acquisition that her brother might 
have been, if he would, and everything in all gracious charms 
and admirable qualities that no one but herself oould be — this 
was Adelina. 

I will not expatiate upon her beauty ; I will not expatiate 
upon her intelligence, her quickness of perception, her powers 
of memory, her sweet consideration, from the first moment, for 
the slow-paced tutor who ministered to her wonderful gifts. 
I was thirty then; I am over sixty now; she is ever present 
to me in these hours as she was in those, bright and beautiful 
and young, wise and fanciful and good. 

When I discovered that I loved her, how can I say? In 
the first day? in the first week? in the first month? Impos- 
sible to trace. If I be (as I am) unable to represent to myself 
any previous period of my life as quite separable from her 
attracting power, how can I answer for this one detail? 

Whensoever I made the discovery, it laid a heavy burden 
on me. And yet, comparing it with the far heavier burden 
that I afterward took up, it does not seem to me now to have 
been very hard to bear. In the knowledge that I did love 
her, and that I should love her while my life lasted, and that 
I was ever to hide my secret deep in my own breast, and she 
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was never to find it, there was a kind of sustaining joy or 
pride, or comfort, mingled with my pain. 

But later on — say, a year later on — when I made another 
discovery, then indeed my suffering and my struggle were 
strong. ' That other discovery was — 

These words will never see the light, if ever, until my 
heart is dust; until her bright spirit has returned to. the 
regions of which, when imprisoned here, it surely retained 
some unusual glimpse of remembrance; until all the pulses 
that ever beat around us shall have long been quiet ; until 
all the fruits of all the tiny victories and defeats achieved 
in our little breasts shall have withered away. That dis- 
covery was that she loved me. 

She may have enhanced my knowledge, and loved me for 
that ; she may have overvalued my discharge of duty to her, 
and loved me for that ; she may have refined upon a playful 
compassion which she would sometimes show for what she 
called my want of wisdom, according to the light of the 
world’s dark lanterns, and loved me for that; she may — 
she must — have confused the borrowed light of what I had 
only learned, with its brightness in its pure, original rays; 
but she loved me at that time, and she made me know it. 

Pride of family and pride of wealth put me as far off from 
her in my lady’s eyes as if I had been some domesticated 
creature of another kind. But they could not put me further 
from her than I put myself when I set my merits against 
hers. More than that. They could not put me, by millions 
of fathoms, half so low beneath her as I put myself when in 
imagination I took advantage of her noble trustfulness, took 
the fortune that I knew she must possess in her own right, 
and left her to find herself, in the zenith of her beauty and 
genius, bound to poor, rusty, plodding me. 

No! Worldliness should not enter here at any cost. If 
I had tried to keep it out of other ground, how much harder 
was I bound to try to keep it out from this sacred place ! 

But there was something daring in her broad, generous 
character that demanded at so delicate a crisis to be delicately 
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and patiently addressed. After many and many a bitter 
night (oh! I found I could cry, for reasons not purely 
physical, at this pass of my life!) I took my course. 

My lady had, in our first interview, unconsciously over- 
stated the accommodation Of my pretty house. There was 
room in it for only one pupil. He was a young gentleman 
near coming of age, very well connected, but what is oalled 
a poor relation. His parents were dead. The charges of his 
living and reading with me were defrayed by an uncle; and 
he and I were to do our utmost together for three years 
toward qualifying him to make his way. At this time he 
had entered into his second year with me. He was well- 
looking, clever, energetic, enthusiastic, bold; in the best 
sense of the term, a thorough young Anglo-Saxon. 

1 resolved to bring these two together. 


NINTH CHAPTER 

Said I, one night, when I had conquered myself, “Mr. 
Granville” — Mr. Granville Wharton his name was — “I doubt 
if you have ever yet so much as seen Miss Fare way.” 

“Well, sir,” returned he, laughing, “you see her so much 
yourself that you hardly leave another fellow a chance of 
seeing her.” 

“I am her tutor, you know,” said I. 

And there the subject dropped for tfiat time. But I so 
contrived as that they should come together shortly after- 
ward. I had previously so contrived as to keep them asunder ; 
for while I loved her— I mean before I had determined on my 
sacrifice — a lurking jealousy of Mr. Granville lay within my 
unworthy breast. 

It was quite an ordinary interview in the Fare way Park; 
but they talked easily together for some time; like takes to 
like, and they had many points of resemblance. Said Mr. 
Granville to me, when he and I sat at our supper that night, 
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“Miss Fareway is remarkably beautiful, sir, remarkably 
engaging. Don’t you think so?” “I think so,” said I. And 
I stole a glance at him, and saw that he had reddened and 
was thoughtful. I remember it most vividly, because the 
mixed feeling of grave pleasure and acute pain that the slight 
circumstance caused me was the first of a long, long series of 
such mixed impressions under which my hair turned slowly 
gray. 

I had not much need to feign to be subdued ; but I counter- 
feited to be older than 1 was in all respects (Heaven knows! 
my heart being all too young the while), and feigned to be 
more of a recluse and bookworm than 1 had really become, 
and gradually set up more and more of a fatherly manner 
toward Adelina. Likewise 1 made my tuition less imagina- 
tive than before; separated myself from my poets and phi- 
losophers; was careful to present them in their own light, 
and me, their lowly servant, in my own shade. Moreover, 
in the matter of apparel, I was equally mindful; not that I 
had ever been dapper that way, but that I was slovenly 
now. 

As I depressed myself with one hand, so did I labor to 
raise Mr. Granville with the other; directing his attention 
to such subjects as 1 too well knew most interested her, and 
fashioning him (do not deride or misconstrue the expression, 
unknown reader of this writing, for I have suffered!) into 
a greater resemblance to myself in my solitary one strong 
aspect. And gradually, gradually, as I saw him take more 
and more to these thrown -out lures of mine, then did I come 
to know better and better that love was drawing him on, and 
was drawing her from me. 

So passed more than another year; every day a year in its 
number of my mixed impressions of grave pleasure and acute 
pain; and then these two being of age and free to act legally 
for themselves, came before me hand-in-hand (my hair being 
now quite white), and entreated me that I would unite them 
together. “And indeed, dear tutor,” said Adelina, “it is but 
consistent in you that you should do this thing for us, seeing 
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that we should never have spoken together that first time but 
for you, and that but for you we could never have met so 
often afterward.” The whole of which was literally true; 
f or I had availed myself of my many business attendances 
Jn, and conferences with, 1 my lady, to take Mr. Granville to 
th‘e house, and leave him in the outer room with Adelina. 

I knew that my lady would object to such a marriage for 
her daughter, or to any marriage that was other than an 
exchange of her for stipulated lands, goods, and moneys. 
But looking on the two, and seeing with full eyes that they 
were both young and beautiful ; and knowing that they were 
alike in the tastes and acquirements that will outlive youth 
and beauty; and considering that Adelina had a fortune, 
now, in her own keeping; and considering, further, that Mr. 
Granville, though for the present poor, was of a good family 
that had never lived in a cellar in Preston ; and believing that 
their love would endure, neither having any great discrepancy 
to find out in the other — I told them of my readiness to do 
this thing which Adelina asked of her dear tutor, and to send 
them forth, husband and wife, into the shining world with 
golden gates that awaited them. 

It was on a summer morning that I rose before the sun to 
compose myself for the crowning of my work with this end ; 
and my dwelling being near to the sea, I walked down to the 
rocks on the shore, in order that I might behold the sun in 
his majesty. 

The tranquillity upon the deep, and on the firmament, the 
orderly withdrawal of the stars, the calm promise of coming 
day, the rosy suffusion of the sky and waters, the ineffable 
splendor that then burst forth, attuned my mind afresh after 
the discords of the night. Methought that all I looked on said 
to me, and that all I heard in the sea and in the air said to 
me, ‘‘Be comforted, mortal, that thy life is so short. Our 
preparation for what is to follow has endured, and shall 
endure, for unimaginable ages.” 

I married them. I knew that my hand was cold when I 
placed it on their hands clasped together; but the words with 
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which I had to accompany the action I could say without 
faltering, and I was at peace. 

They being well away from my house and from the place 
after our simple breakfast, the time was come when I must 
do what I had pledged myself to them that I would do — break 
the intelligence to my lady. 

1 went up to the house, and found my lady in her or- 
dinary business-room. She happened to have an unusual 
amount of commissions to intrust to me that day; and she 
had filled my hands with papers before I could originate 
a word. 

“My lady,*’ I then began as 1 stood beside her table. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” she said quickly, looking up. 

“Not much, I would fain hope, after you shall have pre- 
pared yourself, and considered a little.” 

“Prepared myself ; and considered a little! You appear 
to have prepared yourself but indifferently, anyhow, Mr. 
Silverman.” This mighty soornfully, as I experienced my 
usual embarrassment under her stare. 

Said I, in self -extenuation once for all, “Lady Fareway, 
I have but to say for myself that I have tried to do my 
duty.” 

“For yourself?” repeated my lady. “Then there are 
others concerned, I see. Who are they?” 

I was about to answer, when she made toward the bell 
with a dart that stopped me, and said, “Why, where is 
Adelina?” 

“Forbear! Be calm, my lady. I married her this morn- 
ing to Mr. Granville Wharton.” 

She set her Ups, looked more intently at me than ever, 
raised her right hand, and smote me hard upon the cheek. 

“Give me back those papers ! give me back those papers !” 
She tore them out of my hands, and tossed them on her table. 
Then, seating herself defiantly in her great chair, and folding 
her arms, she stabbed me to the heart with the unlooked-for 
reproach, “You worldly wretch!” 

“Worldly!” loried, “Worldly!” 
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“This, if you please” — she went on .with supreme scorn, 
pointing me out as if there were some one there to see — “this, 
if you please, is the disinterested scholar, with not a design 
beyond his books! This, if you please, is the simple creature 
Whom any one could overreach in a bargain ! This, if you 
please, is Mr. Silverman! Not of this world; not he! He 
has too much simplicity for this world’s cunning. He has 
too much singleness of purpose to be a match for this world’s 
double dealing. What did he give you for it?” 

“For what? And who?” 

“How much,” she asked, bending forward in her great 
chair, and insultingly tapping the fingers of her right hand 
on the palm of her left — “how much does Mr. Granville 
Wharton pay you for getting him Adelina’s money? What 
is the amount of your percentage upon Adelina’s fortune? 
What were the terms of the agreement that you proposed to 
this boy when you, the Reverend George Silverman, licensed 
to marry, engaged to put him in possession of this girl? You 
made good terms for yourself, whatever they were. He 
would stand a poor chance against your keenness.” 

Bewildered, horrified, stunned by this cruel perversion, 
I could not speak. But I trust that I looked innocent, 
being so. 

“Listen to me, shrewd hypocrite,” said my lady, whose 
anger increased as she gave it utterance; “attend to my 
words, you cunning schemer, who have carried this plot 
through with such a practiced double face that I have never 
suspected you. I had my projects for my daughter; projects 
for family connection; projects for fortune. You have 
thwarted them, and overreached me; but I am notone to be 
thwarted and overreached without retaliation. Do you mean 
to hold this living another month?” 

“Do you deem it possible, Lady Fare way, that I can hold 
it another hour, under your injurious words?” 

“Is it resigned, then?” 

“It was mentally resigned, my lady, some minutes ago.” 

“Don’t equivocate, sir. Ia it resigned?” 
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“Unconditionally and entirely; and I would that I Timl 
never, never come near it I” 

“A cordial response from me to that wish, Mr. Silverman! 
But take this with you, sir. If you had not resigned it, I 
would have had you deprived of it. And though you have 
resigned it, you will not get quit of me as easily as you think 
for. I will pursue you with this story. I will make this ne- 
farious conspiracy of yours, for money, known. You have 
made money by it, but you have at the same time made an 
enemy by it. You will take good care that the money sticks 
to you; I will take good care that the enemy sticks to you.” 

Then said I finally, “Lady Fareway, I think my heart is 
broken. Until I came into this room just now, the possibility 
of such mean wickedness as you have imputed to me never 
dawned upon my thoughts. Your suspicions — ” 

“Suspicions! Pah!” said she indignantly. “Certainties.” 

“Your certainties, my lady, as you call them, your sus- 
picions, as I call them, are cruel, unjust, wholly devoid of 
foundation in fact. I can declare no more; except that I 
have not acted for my own profit or my own pleasure. I 
have not in this proceeding considered myself. Once again, 
I think my heart is broken. If I have unwittingly done any 
wrong with a righteous motive, that is some penalty to pay.” 

She reoeived this with another and more indignant 
“Pah!” and I made my way out of her room (I think 1 felt 
my way out with my hands, although my eyfes were open), 
almost suspecting that my voice had a repulsive sound, and 
that I was a repulsive object. 

There was a great stir made, the bishop was appealed to, 
I received a severe reprimand, and narrowly escaped suspen- 
sion. For years a cloud hung over me, and my name was 
tarnished. But my heart did not break, if a _ broken heart 
involves death; for I lived through it. 

They stood by me, Adelina and her husband, through it 
all. Those who had known me at college, and even most of 
those who had only known me there by reputation, stood by 
me, too. Little by little, the belief widened that I was not 
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capable of what was laid to my charge. At length I was 
presented to a college living in a sequestered place, and there 
I now pen my explanation. I pen it at my open window in 
the summer-time, before me lying the churchyard, equal rest- 
ing-place for sound hearts, wounded hearts, and broken hearts. 
I pen it for the relief of my own mind, not foreseeing whether 
or no it will ever have a reader. 



A FLY-LEAF IN A LIFE 


Once upon a time (no matter when), I was engaged in a 
pursuit (no matter what) which could be transacted by my- 
self alone; in which I could have no help; which imposed a 
constant strain on the attention, memory, observation, and 
physical powers; and which involved an almost fabulous 
amount of. change of place and rapid railway traveling. I 
had followed this pursuit through an exceptionally trying 
winter in an always trying climate, and had resumed it in 
England after but a brief repose. 

Thus it came to be prolonged until, at length— and, as it 
seemed, all of a sudden — it so wore me out that I could not 
rely, with my usual cheerful confidence, upon myself to 
achieve the constantly recurring task, and began to feel (for 
the first time in my life) giddy, jarred, shaken, faint, uncer- 
tain of voice and sight, of tread and touch, and dull of spirit. 
The medical advice I sought within a few hours was given in 
two words, “Instant rest.” Being accustomed to observe 
myself as curiously as if I were another man, and knowing 
the advice to meet my only need, I instantly halted in the 
pursuit of which I speak, and rested. 

My intention was to interpose, as it were, a fly-leaf in the 
book of my life, in which nothing should be written from 
without for a brief season of a few weeks. But some very 
singular experiences recorded themselves on this same fly-leaf, 
and I am going to relate them literally. I repeat the word, 
literally. 

My first odd experience was of the remarkable coincidence 

( 499 ) 
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between my case, in the general mind, and one Mr. Merdle’s, 
as I find it recorded in a work of fiction called Little Dorrit. 
To be sure, Mr. Merdle was a swindler, forger, and thief, 
and my calling had been of less harmful (and less remunera- 
tive) nature ; but it was all one for that. 

Here is Mr. Merdle’s case: 

“At first he was dead of all diseases that ever were known, 
and of several brand-new maladies, invented with the speed 
of light to meet the demand of the oooasion. He had con- 
cealed a dropsy from infancy, he had inherited a large estate 
of water on the chest from his grandfather, he had had an 
operation performed on him every morning of his life for 
eighteen years, he had been subject to the explosion of impor- 
tant veins in his body after the manner of fireworks, he had 
had something the matter with his heart, he had had some- 
thing the matter with his brain. 

“Five hundred people who sat down to breakfast entirely 
uninformed on the whole subject, believed, before they had 
done breakfast, that they privately and personally knew Phy- 
sician to have said to Mr. Merdle, ‘You must expect to go 
out, some day, like the snuff of a candle;’ and that they knew 
Mr. Merdle to have said to Physician, ‘A man can die but 
once.* By about eleven o’clock in the forenoon, something 
the matter with the brain became the favorite theory against 
tile field; and by twelve the something had been distinctly 
ascertained to be ‘pressure.’ 

“Pressure was so entirely satisfactory to the public mind, 
and seemed to make every one so comfortable, that it might 
have lasted all day but for Bar’s having taken the real state 
of the case into court at half-past nine. Pressure, however, 
so far from being overthrown by the discovery, became a 
greater favorite than ever. There was a general moralizing 
upon pressure, in every street. 

“All the people who had tried to make money, and had 
not been able to do it, said, There you were I You no sooner 
began to devote yourself to the pursuit of wealth than you got 
pressure. The idle people improved the occasion in a similar 
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manner. See, said they, what you brought yourself to by 
work, work, work! You persisted in working, you overdid 
it, pressure came on, and you were done for ! This consider- 
ation was very potent in many quarters, but nowhere more so 
than among the young clerks and partners who had never 
been in the slightest danger of overdoing it. These, one ahd 
all, declared, quite piously, that they hoped they would never 
forget the warning as long as they lived, and that their con- 
duct might be so regulated as to keep off pressure, and pre- 
serve them, a comfort to their friends for many years.” 

J ust my case — if I had only known it — when I was quietly 
basking in the sunshine in my Kentish meadow 1 

But while I so rested, thankfully recovering every hour, I 
had experiences more odd than this. I had experiences of 
spiritual conceit; for which, as giving me a new warning 
against that curse of mankind, I shall always feel grateful to 
the supposition that I was too far gone to protest against play- 
ing sick lion to any stray donkey with an itching hoof. All 
sorts of people seemed to become vicariously religious at my 
expense. I received the most uncompromising warning that 
I was a heathen; on the conclusive authority of a field 
preacher who, like the most of his ignorant and vain and dar- 
ing class, could not construct a tolerable sentence in his native 
tongue, or pen a fair letter. This inspired individual called 
me to order roundly, and knew in the freest and easiest way 
where I was going to, and what would become of me if I 
failed to fashion myself on his bright example, and was on 
terms of blasphemous confidence with the heavenly host. He 
was in the secrets of my heart, and in the lowest soundings 
of my soul — he ! — and oould read the depths of my nature bet- 
ter than his ABC, and could turn me inside out, like his 
own clammy glove. But what is far more extraordinary than 
this — for such dirty water as this could alone be drawn from 
such a shallow and muddy source — I found from the informa- 
tion of a beneficed clergyman, of whom I never heard and 
whom I never saw, that I had not, as I rather supposed I had, 
lived a life of some reading, contemplation, and inquiry; that 
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I had not studied, as I rather supposed I had, to inculcate 
some Christian lessons in books ; that I never tried, as I rather 
supposed I had, to turn a child or two tenderly toward the 
knowledge and love of our Saviour; that I had never had, as 
I rather supposed I had had, departed friends, or stood beside 
open graves; but that I had lived a life of “uninterrupted 
prosperity,” and that I needed this “check, overmuch,” and 
that the way to turn it to account was to read these sermons 
and these poems, inclosed and written and issued by my cor- 
respondent! I beg it may be understood that I relate facts 
of my own uncommercial experience, and no vain imaginings. 
The documents in proof lie near my hand. 

Another odd entry on the fly-leaf, of a more entertaining 
character, was the wonderful persistency with which kind 
sympathizers assumed that I had injuriously coupled with 
the so suddenly relinquished pursuit those personal habits of 
mine most obviously incompatible with it, and most plainly 
impossible of being maintained along with it. As, all that 
exercise, all that cold bathing, all that wind and weather, all 
that uphill training — all that everything else, say, which is 
usually carried about by express trains in a portmanteau and 
hatbox, and partaken of under a flaming row of gaslights in 
the company of two thousand people. This assuming of a 
whole case against all fact and likelihood struck me as par- 
ticularly droll, and was an oddity of which 1 certainly had 
had no. adequate experience in life until I turned that curious 
fly-leaf. 

My old acquaintances, the begging-letter writers, came 
out on the fly-leaf, very piously indeed. They were glad at 
such a serious crisis to afford me another opportunity of send- 
ing that post-office order. I needn’t make it a pound, as pre- 
viously insisted on; ten shillings might ease my mind. And 
Heaven forbid that they should refuse, at suoh an insignifi- 
cant figure, to take a weight off the memory of an erring fel- 
low-creature! One gentleman, of an artistic turn (and copi- 
ously illustrating the books of tiie Mendicity Society), thought 
it might soothe my conscience in the tender respect of gifts 
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misused if I would immediately cash up in aid of his lowly 
talent for original designs, as a specimen of which he inclosed 
me a work of art, which I recognized as a tracing from a 
woodcut originally published in the late Mrs. Trollope’s hook 
on America^ forty or fifty years ago. The number of people 
who were prepared to live long years after me, untiring bene- 
factors to their species, for fifty pounds apiece down was as- 
tonishing. Also of those who wanted bank-notes for stiff 
penitential amounts, to give away — not to keep, on any 
account. 

Divers wonderful medicines and machines insinuated rec- 
ommendations of themselves into the fly-leaf that was to 
have been so blank. It was specially observable that every 
prescriber, whether in moral or physical direction, knew me 
thoroughly — knew me from head to heel, in and out, through 
and through, upside down. I was a glass piece of general 
property, and everybody was on the most surprisingly inti- 
mate terms with me. A few public institutions had compli- 
mentary perceptions of comers in my mind, of which, after 
considerable self-examination, I have not discovered any in- 
dication. Neat little printed forms were addressed to these 
comers, beginning with the words, “I give and bequeath.” 

Will it seem exaggerative to state my belief that the most 
honest, the most modest, and the least vainglorious of all the 
records upon this strange fly-leaf was a letter from the self- 
deceived discoverer of the recondite secret, “how to live four 
or five hundred years.” Doubtless it will seem so; yet the 
statement is not exaggerative by any means, but is made in 
my serious and sincere conviction. With this, and with a 
laugh at the rest that shall not be cynical, I turn the fly-leaf 
and go on again. 




A CHILD’S DREAM OF A 
STAR 


Thebe was once a child, and he strolled about a good 
deal, and thought of a number of things. He had a sister, 
who was a child, too, and his constant companion. These 
two used to wonder all day long. They wondered at the 
beauty of the flowers; they wondered at the height and blue- 
ness of the sky; they wondered at the depth of the bright 
water; they wondered at the goodness and the power of God 
who made the lovely world. 

They used to say to one another, sometimes, Supposing all 
the children upon earth were to die, would the flowers, and 
the water, and the sky be sorry? They believed they would 
be sorry. For, said they, the buds are the children of the 
flowers, and the little playful streams that gambol down the 
hill-sides are the children of the water; and the smallest 
bright specks playing at hide-and-seek in the sky all night 
must surely be the children of the stars ; and they would all 
be grieved to see their playmates, the children of men, no 
more. 

There was one clear shining star that used to come out in 
the sky before the rest, near the church spire, above the 
’graves. It was larger and more beautiful, they thought, 
tba" all the others, and every night they watched for it, stand- 
ing hand in hand at a window. Whoever saw it first, cried 
out, *‘I see the Btar!” And often they cried out both to- 
gether, knowing so well when it would rise, and where. So 
they grew to be such friends with it that, before lying down 
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in their beds, they always looked out once again to bid it good- 
night; and when they were turning round to sleep, they used 
to say, “God bless the star!” 

But while she was still very young — oh, very, very young! 
— the sister drooped, and came to be so weak that she could 
no longer stand in the window at night ; and then the child 
looked sadly out by himself, and when he saw the star, turned 
round and said to the patient pale face on the bed, “I see the 
star!” and then a smile would come upon the face, and a lit- 
tle weak voice used to say, “God bless my brother and the 
star!” 

And so the time came all too soon l when the child looked 
out alone, and when there was no face on the bed, and when 
there was a little grave among the graves not there before; 
and when the star made long rays down toward him, as he 
saw it through his tears. 

Now, these rays were so bright, and they seemed to make 
such a shining way from earth to heaven, that when the child 
went to his solitary bed, he dreamed about the star; and 
dreamed that, lying where he was, he saw a train of people 
taken up that sparkling road by angels. And the star, open- 
ing, showed him a great world of light, where many more 
such angels waited to receive them. 

All these angels, who were waiting, turned their beaming 
eyes upon the people who were carried up into the star; and 
some came out from the long rows in which they stood, and 
fell upon the people’s necks, and kissed them tenderly, and 
went away with them down avenues of light, and were so 
happy in their company that, lying in his bed, he wept for 
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But, there were many angels who did not go with them, 
and among them one he knew. The patient face that once 
had lain upon the bed was glorified and radiant, but his heart 
found out his sister among all the host. 

His sister’s angel lingered near the entrance of the star, 
and said to the leader among those who had brought the peo- 
ple thither: 
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“I a my brother come?” 

And he said, “No.” 

She wasturning hopefully away, when the child stretched 
out his arms and cried, “Oh, sister, I am here! Take me!” 
and then she tuihed her beaming eyes upon him, and it was 
night; and the star was shining into the room, making long 
rays down toward him as he saw it through his tears. 

From that hour forth the child looked out upon the star as 
on the home he was to go to, when his time should come; and 
he thought that he did not belong to the earth alone, but to 
the star too, because of his sister’s angel gone before. 

There was a baby born to be a brother to the child; and 
while he was so little that he never yet had spoken word, he 
stretched his tiny form out on his bed, and died. 

Again the child dreamed of the opened star, and of the 
company of angels, and the train of people, and the rows of 
angels with their beaming eyes all turned upon those people’s 
faces. 

Said his sister’s angel to the leader : 

“Is my brother come?” 

And he said, “Not that one, but another.” 

As the child beheld his brother’s angel in her arms, he 
cried, “Oh, sister, I am here! Take me!” And she turned 
and smiled upon him, and the star was shining. 

He grew to be a young man, and was busy at his books 
when an old servant came to him and said: 

“Thy mother is no more. I bring her blessing on her 
darling son!” 

Again at night he saw the star, and all that former com- 
pany. Said his sister’s angel to the leader : 

“Is my brother come?” 

And he said, “Thy mother!” 

A mighty cry of joy went forth through all the star, be- 
cause the mother was reunited to her two children. And he 
stretched out his arms and cried, “Oh, mother, sister, and 
brother, I am here! Take me!” And they answered him, 
“Not yet,” and the star was shining. 
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He grew to be a mao, whose hair was tnrningsgray, and 
ha was sitting in his ohair by the fireside, heavy with grief, 
and with his face bedewed with tears, when the star opened 
once again. ^ 

Said his sister’s angel to the leader, “Is my brother come?” 

And he said, “Kay, but his maiden daughter.” 

And the man who had been the child saw his daughter, 
newly lost to him, a celestial creature among those three, and 
he said, “My daughter’s head is on my sister’s bosom, and 
her arm is round my mother’s neck, and at her feet there is 
the baby of old time, and I can bear the parting from her, 
God be praised I” 

And the star was shining. 

Thus the child came to be an old man, and his once smooth 
face was wrinkled, and his steps were slow and feeble, and 
his back was bent. And one' night as he lay upon his bed, 
his children standing round, he cried, as he had cried bo long 
ago: 

“I see the starl” 

They whispered one another, “He is dying.” 

And he said, “I am. My age is falling from me like a 
garment, and I move toward the star as a child. And oh, 
my Father, now I thank thee that it has so often opened to 
receive those dear ones who await me 1” 

And the star was shining; and it shines upon his grave. 
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